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Blacks demand 
answers: who 
killed Dr. King? 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I was in Montgomery, Ala. shortly after the cele- 
bration of the 20th anniversary of the historic bus boy- 
cott there that launched the new stage of Black revolt 
in this country and turned around ia way of life in a 
history written in blood. I was surprised to find that 
the same bus company that was the target of the boycott 
then was now the target of a strike— this time by Black 
and white drivers together. One driver told me that they 
are not going back until the company gives them what 
they are asking for, even though some of their union 
leaders are trying to sell them out and force them back 
to work. 

What was so impressive about the anniversary cele- 
bration was that it made no separation between all the 
issues facing Black people in this country today — 
whether that is full employment, or school busing for 
quality education and political empowerment, or the 
harassment of the Black movement by agencies like 
the FBI. It was at this anniversary celebration that 
Mrs. Coretta King made a moving speech blasting J. 
Edgar Hoover for his role in the long campaign to “take 
Dr. King off his pedestal” and reduce his influence. In 
fact, all the speakers had something to say about Hoover 
and the Senate Intelligence Committee’s recent expose of 
FBI’s programs that one senator called “a roadmap to 
the destruction of America.” 

It was not that I did not long ago learn that men 
like Hoover were the real subversives in this country, 
but I was still amazed when I learned the extent of the 
FBI’s dirty tricks on the American people. Years ago, 
when I read about Hitler’s Gestapo, I felt I would not 
be shocked at anything they would do. But I could not 
believe, until now, that the FBI would stoop to then- 
tactics. 

For a long time the FBI and its bulldog director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, supposedly represented law enforcement 
and crime fighting in this country. But in recent years, 
their public image was deteriorating. By now many 
people believe that the front page report that the FBI 
conducted 238 illegal burglaries against dissident Amer- 
ican groups between 1942 and 1968 is just the tip of 
the iceberg. 

Black people caught Hoover’s real number long be- 
fore most other Americans did. Files stolen from an 
FBI office in Media, Pa., in 1970 showed how the Bu- 
reau planned to infiltrate Black organizations through- 
out the country, and Hoover’s attacks on Rev. King 
just confirmed what Black people had been saying 
about him for a long time. This country prides itself 
on race-hating. 

What bothers many Black people now are the ques- 
tions that have gone unanswered about the murder of 
Rev. King. How was Earl Ray, a stranger to Memphis, 
able to pick the one place where a sniper might shoot 
Dr. King, and have a chance to escape? They have 
glossed over how Ray was able to find Bessie Brewer’s 
rooming house, the perfect place from which to shoot 
King, when Ray said he had been in Memphis only two 
and a half hours. Where did Ray get the money he spent 
from the time he escaped from prison until he was 
arrested in London, after traveling through five coun- 
( Continued on Page 12) 


WILL 
STEIN 
1947-75 

“Individualism which 
lets nothing interfere 
with its Universalism, 
i.e., Freedom.” 

We mourn the untimely death of a magnificent 
human being and creative Marxist-Humanist whose 
life enriched the entire freedom movement and es- 
pecially those privileged to be associated with him 
in the class struggle. Though tragically short, his 28 
years were filled to overflowing, from the moment 
he became one of the finest of the new generation 
of revolutionaries born out of the civil rights strug- 
gles in the 1960s, to the last day of his life. 

Will’s ten-year-long painful illness, far from 
keeping him from the most intense activity in every 
dimension of the struggle, deepened his commit- 
ment and dedication for a new society- He passion- 
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THE STATE-MADE MURDERERS: 
CIA, FBI AND THE PRESIDENTS 



Assassination targets. Africa’s Patrice Lumumba, Amer- 
ica’s Dr. King, Chile’s Salvador Allende. 


ately believed that capitalist society, like his own 
cancer, had to be uprooted to stop its growing 
destructive power. 

His fierce conviction was displayed in all that 
he undertook, whether in the rent strikes he helped 
organize in New York City; his activities with the 
West Side Block Associations, CORE, Black youth 
in Harlem or Black auto workers in New Jersey; 
his participation in the historic Columbia University 
struggles; or his long years devoted to the United 
Farm Workers’ battles both in New York and De- 
troit. So total was the unity of his thought and action 
that his activity on a picket line and working at 
philosophy were not only inseparable, but always 
strengthened and further illuminated each other. 
Will’s sensitivity to all freedom struggles was seen 
in the last letter he wrote, a week before his death, 
on the question of Women’s Liberation. 

It is because, as Marxist-Humanists, we do as- 
sure the continuation of Will’s life’s work and pas- 
sions in our own work and lives, that the oppor- 
tunity to honor his last writing came so naturally. 
We proudly dedicate our forthcoming pamphlet on 
working women in America to Will, whose sensitiv- 
ity to all questions of oppression and freedom was 
so total it points to the Marxist-Humanist way to 
transcend the last barriers to a new and truly human 
world. 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer 
News and Letters Committees 

The CIA assassination plots, revealed in the 
346 pages of the Interim Report just published 
by the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, 
involve not just openly-acknowledged reaction- 
aries, but all four presidents alike — Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon. More than a dec- 
ade ago, when Johnson took office after the 
so-called “Camelot” period, he was reported to 
have exclaimed that the government had been 
acting like “Murder Incorporated” — which did 
not prevent him from joining the corporation. 
And the recent testimony surrounding the FBI’s 
exploits involved all six of our last presidents — 
beginning with FDR. 

In truth, it began with the very beginning of the FBI. 
J. Edgar Hoover got his training in the infamous Palmer 
Raids following the hysteria in post-World War I. Today, 
President Ford is trying all over again to use the murder 
of CIA agent Richard Welch in Athens to regain secrecy 
for CIA operations. While the mindless terrorism which 
deludes itself that it has stopped CIA operations by such 
senseless murders is inexcuseable, it is necessary to see 
to it that Ford is not allowed one more cover-up. Not 
only must the investigation go on, but we must go beyond 
it to uproot the whole dehumanizing and exploitative 
system which is precisely what spawns such murderous 
organizations as the FBI and CIA. 

Let’s take a second look at the revelations of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence. 

The particular assignment each president gave — 
whether for a wire-tap or an actual murder— reveals the 
particular crisis that each was facing, whether it was 
FDR preparing for world war and asking the FBI to 
investigate the 128 people who had sent telegrams to the 
White House to criticize a speech he had made on na- 
tional defense in 1940, a full year before Pearl Harbor; 
or whether it was Eisenhower trying to stem the tide of 
the African Revolutions; or Kennedy the Cuban; or Nix- 
on-Kissinger, the Chilean — or all of them together the 
Mack revolution at home. 

The most chilling fact that emerges out of the 8,000 
pages of sworn testimony taken during the six months 
of the Senate investigation is that all the assassination 
plots involved Third World countries. 

The Senate Report thus speaks volumes not alone of 
the deep-rooted racism of U.S. imperialism, but of its 
respect for the color white, as well as for other global 
powers. If being accused of merely “being under the 
influence of” Communism was enough to merit murder, 
how did it happen that they all fell far short of the global 
powers? Or does that have to wait for World War III? 

The truth is that it was precisely the mortal fear 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Women last hired, fast fired, get worst jobs in plant 


Detroit, Mich. — I was laid off from GM in 
December, 1974. When my plant called back peo- 
people with less time than me, the personnel of- 
fice told me, “We have to hire back workers 
from other plants first.” But once you’ve been 
laid off for longer than you have worked there, 
you lose your seniority. 

I feel they do this deliberately to women— last hired 
. and first fired — because they don't want you working 
in the plant in the first place. They never consider that 
you have to provide for your family just like workers 
with longer seniority. 

One thing that really gets me mad now is the over- 
time they are giving out, 10 and 12 hours. That means 
the people in the street are going to stay there. The 
union isn’t doing anything about this either, but they 
could stop it if they really were a 
“union”. 

When you’re in the plant, they take 
advantage of the people who really 
need a job to support their family. In 
some departments, it seems like they 
give men the easy jobs and women the 
hard jobs. This is not only for the men 
who are buddies with the foremen. It’s just that they 
want to get rid of the women; and that’s how they do it. 

I have had some really hard jobs. They had me 
lifting and hanging heavy bumpers that came down the 
line at 25 a minute. The foreman told me I had to learn 
the job in 10 minutes, or go home. I was working this 
job with another woman and I told her the foreman 
was doing this deliberately because he didn’t like women. 
He said, you women wanted equality, so do the job. 

I just stuck at it because I needed the job and I 
didn’t want to let him know it was killing me. But the 
other woman couldn’t take it and quit. I didn’t have my 
90 days in yet, and you can’t say much then, especially 
if you know the foreman doesn’t like women to be work- 
ing there and will fire you if he can. And the foremen 
who don’t like women let you know right away. 

I worked another job with a man, stacking beams 



four deep and three across. They were so heavy that I 
couldn’t muscle them up to get to the next ones. I told 
this to the man I was working with, and he said it wasn’t 
a woman’s job and helped me out. 

When you get put on a job like this, a lot of the 
men will tell you, that’s no job for a woman, but they’re 
just telling you what you already know. They will also 
try to help if they can, but they won’t speak up. I 
wouldn’t have minded making less money if I got put 
on a job 1 could do and be able to keep it. 

When I got laid off last December, 1 really did feel 
that, well, maybe I’ll be back to work soon. But now 
I’ve been off for over a year. I have gone to so many 
plants, over and over, but they aren’t hiring. 

I know the only reason they began hiring women in 
the first place was because they had to, but with the 
situation like it is now, they’re not. 

I’m trying to survive and keep my family fed on 
unemployment compensation, but that is going to run 
out very soon and I’m going to be stranded. I keep 
worrying that I may have to go on welfare, and I don’t 
want to have to go through that harassment. 

It’s important to me that people who are still work- 
ing are thinking about those who aren’t. It’s no good 
for me and my family that I don’t have a job to live on. 
But it’s not great working in the factory either. We 
have to do something about the whole problem, those 
out of work and those still working. I don’t have all the 
answers, but I do know something has to be done now. 

— Unemployed Black woman 


For our Detroit area readers — 

The Role of Women in The 
Portuguese and African Revolutions 

Presentation by Terry Moon, followed by discussion 
Sunday, Feb. 1 at 7 P.M. Admission free 
Highland Park YWCA, 13130 Woodward, 
Sponsored by News and Letters Committees 


Women's actual straggles real expression of 1975 IWY 


by Molly Jackson 

1975 was the “Year of the Woman,” but not for the 
reasons the United Nations called it that. It was a year 
of much activity and great divides in the feminist move- 
ment, separating revolutionary women’s liberationists, 
working class and poor women from bourgeois, statist 
and outright counter-revolutionary women. 

At the National Organization for Women (NOW) 
convention in October, for example, the excitement came 
from the women who were so disgusted with NOW’s 
bureaucracy and lack of interest in working class prob- 
lems, that they will probably never come back. These 
women wanted to discuss unionization and welfare rights 
campaigns, Black and Latina women’s organizations, 
and many questions about socialism. Instead, the conven- 
tion was taken up with fighting a right-wing that is so 
afraid of revolution, it opposes even paying lip service 
to questions of race and class.* 

Not too fundamentally different were the happenings 
at the “Socialist-Feminist” conference in July. Women 
came there expecting to discuss Marxist philosophy and 
the role of the masses of women. Instead they were 


* A letter we have received criticizing our view of the NOW con- 
vention arrived too late to include in this issue. It will be printed 
frt a future one. 


given the old vanguard party line about building a move- 
ment by the proper “strategy and tactics,” and were 
offered a variety of so-called “socialist” nations to fol- 
low in order to achieve “state power.” 

We need to turn to the actual struggles of the past 
year, to see in them the creativity which is lacking in 
the organized feminist movement. In the area of labor, 
there is not a category of women’s jobs that has not 
experienced recent attempts at self-organization. 

• In the San Francisco area, many clerical workers 
had unionization campaigns, including the 600 Master- 
charge workers, who first decided to organize and then 
went looking for a union that would agree to their way 
of doing it. They knew better than the “political” fem- 
inists what happens when workers give up control to 
leaders or representatives. It was two established unions 
that caused them to lose the election. 

• In hospitals, organizing drives among the lowest- 
paid workers, women and minorities, are going on 
throughout the South as well as the North. Nurses, who 
are supposed to be too “professional” for such things, 
have been conducting strikes, with or without labor 
associations. Both groups have raised issues of patient 
care along with their own working conditions, refusing 
to separate human from economic problems. 



“WOMAN AS FORCE AND AS REASON” 
Silk screen poster in black, brown, purple and white, 
created for News and Letters by P. Tamura. Dimensions, 
22x28 inches. Order from NEWS & LETTERS for $5. 


At Boston State Hospital in October, the non-unionized 
nurses staged a “sick out” to protest severe staffing 
shortages. The action caused the state suddenly to dis- 
cover 76 positions for the staff. 

• Even “Alice Doesn’t Day,” Oct. 29 which was set 
up so it was bound to fail as a general strike, produced 
all sorts of discussions and small activities. At one small 
college, all the women came out of their separate offices 
to have a picnic and discuss work grievances. As one 
woman commented, “When the idea is in the air, any 
excuse will do.” 

• The year also brought continuous struggles by 
welfare recipients in the face of government attempts 
to reduce their paltry incomes and increase the indigni- 
ties they endure. In Oak Park, Mich., where teachers’ 
aides earn so little that many receive supplemental 
welfare, these very women are organizing a union, even 
though any raise they get will simply decrease their 
welfare payment. 

What was missing from all the conferences, national 
and international, throughout the year — though it was 
everywhere in the halls — was any grounding of the 
meetings in these actual struggles taking place every- 
where. This was so because the so-called “socialist- 
feminist” statists share with the middle-class women of 
NOW the belief that the masses of women are back- 
ward, and that theory and leadership must come from 
a few (themselves). Instead, any leadership, theory or 
philosophy must come precisely from those voices from 
below. 

The true challenge to revolutionary feminists is to 
join with poor, Black and working women, in order to 
work out now that relationship between theory and prac- 
tice, which will assure us new human relations after the 
Second American Revolution. 


| WL NOTES | 

Special: See Two Worlds, p.5, for report and anal- 
ysis of the critical role of women in the Portuguese and 
African Revolutions. 

Inez Garcia, accused in California of killing the 
man who held her while another raped her, has won her 
appeal for a new trial. The judge had not allowed the 
facts of the case, other than the shooting itself, to be 
raised as an issue, and this ruling in particular was 
strongly protested by the many women who organized 
support and held demonstrations during the trial. Our 
support must continue for her to win justice. 

# * * 

In their continuing battle to control their own bodies, 

10.000 Italian Women marched on Dec. 6 down the streets 

of Rome for legalized abortion on demand. They have 
collected over 800,000 signatures on petitions so that a 
referendum will be held in 1976. 

* $ * 

Jose Ramos Horta, the foreign minister of the new 
Democratic Republic of East Timor, states that, “Ninety 
percent of the forces along the Indonesian border are 
women, particularly the south coast— where Indonesia 
never got one inch of our land — has been defended by 
an army of 1,000 women.” 

Fleetwood forces women to quit 

Detroit, Mich. — Segregation i!s so strong here at Fleet- 
wood that people are still hired in on a segregated basis. 

When they hire many women, they put a lot of 
them on real hard jobs, like in the body shop. They 
put them on motors that men can’t even handle, and 
push them so hard that some women have to quit. 
Naturally, it is mostly Black women who get those jobs. 

The plant moves other women into supervision to 
have a certain proportion there. I have seen a lot of 
white women in supervision lately. But there, too, they 
harass these women constantly. One woman I saw in 
supervision couldn’t rest long enough to light a cigarette. 

When the federal investigators come around man- 
agement can say: Look, we hired 200 women and have 
two left, and hired so many into supervision and have 
only two left. But they don’t tell about racial tactics 
and harassment. 

— Second shift worker 

100.000 Italians marth in 
Milan, keep auto plant open 

Milan, Italy — More than 100,000 people took 
part in the protest against the closing of Inno- 
centi Auto Co., a demonstration called for by 
the unions. The next day it was announced that 
the Fiat Auto Co. would buy up Innocenti with 
the help of the Italian government. 

The entire scene here is dominated by layoffs, out- 
right firings, and a real and general economic depres- 
sion. As in all countries in a similar economic crisis, 
the unions are put in the position of saving the savable. 
This problem becomes really difficult when, as in Italy, 
there are few obvious national capitalists to fight against, 
but instead there are a lot of foreign companies. 

One of the most recent and dramatic examples here 
is the Innocenti Auto Co. which closed its doors a short 
time ago, leaving 4,500 workers on the streets. It turns 
out that Innocenti is a branch of British Leyland, but 
Leyland says it is not responsible because it is a branch 
of U.S. Chrysler Corp., and Chrysler is planning to lay 
off 8,000 British workers. 

Each company justifies the factory closings and 
layoffs because that particular company is not as pro- 
ductive (automated) as the parent company. In the case 
of most Italian companies, this is perfectly true. Most 
foreign investments have been made to profit from the 
low cost of labor rather than increased productivity. 
And naturally Chrysler Corp. is worried more about 
revolution in the U.S. than in England or Italy. 

This does not mean that nothing can be done, and 
the case of Innocenti is an example. First, a Japanese 
company — Honda — proposed to buy it. The European 
Economic Council intervened, accusing the Italian gov- 
ernment of wanting to give the Japanese a launching 
base for direct competition in Europe. Thus it seems 
there would be an endless series of deals, treaties and 
whatnot between Italy, Japan and the EEC in order to 
not solve or save anything. However, the workers of 
Milan decided to act more directly. 
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Red scare, racism used to divide workers 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor. 

i 

With the Senate investigating the FBI and the CIA, 
they are finding out what working people knew all along. 
Big business heeded a secret police in foreign countries 
to keep the workers in line. It is just like in this country 
where the FBI under Hoover has kept the workers under 
control ever since the 1920s. 

In 1913, the National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM) President John Kirby wrote in a pamphlet that 
the “American trade union movement was an un- 
American, illegal and infamous conspiracy.” Attorney 

Uniroyal workers want voice 
in deciding contract demands 

Detroit, Mich. — The thing that concerns people 
most at Uniroyal is the up-coming contract negotiations. 
The people I’ve talked to said they wouldn’t mind going 
out on strike in April if the union will fight for some- 
thing. The union already knows how most workers feel 
about it. 

We can only hope that they will feel the pressure to 
negotiate for us — especially if we have to go on strike 
for two or three months. I know that they’ve heard 
enough griping to know they better try to straighten up 
and do better. 

We are far behind in benefits here, like cost of living 
or dental care. I don’t even know if they are actually 
proposing these things. A lot of ns feel that if we could 
see the benefits that they are going to ask for, then we 
would feel more satisfied about going out. In the last 
negotiations I don’t think they told us a thing until after 
everything was settled. 

They’re not doing what I feel all unions should do. 
and that’s to let the employees speak their thing about 
what they want. Just the other day the workers on the 
tubers in the millroom sat down for a few hours to 
straighten out a disagreement when the company 
changed the standards on them. Every time we get a 
raise, there is more work. The production goes up and 
pretty soon you can’t make it and your money is taken 
away right there. 

" —Afternoon shift worker 


General Palmer agreed and ran the Department of 
Justice as an appendage to NAM. 

What has been known as the Palmer -Hoover raids 
on working people took place in 1920. One night in Janu- 
ary, with the police in the large industrial cities across 
this country under their direction, they hauled from beds, 
dragged out of meeting halls and grabbed on the street 
over 10,000 working people and threw them in prison. 

They beat and tortured and led them through the 
streets, manacled and handcuffed, chains clanking on 
their legs. Federal Judge George W. Anderson said that 
the “manner of their arrest was for display and the 
creation of public prejudice.” 

The Palmer-Hoover raids were denounced by coun- 
tries all over the world as the most flagrant case of 
official lawlessness in American history. Charles E. 
Hughes, who later became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, said Palmer, aided by William J. Flynn and J. 
Edgar Hoover, had directed raids which flouted every 
provision of the Bill of Rights they were sworn to uphold. 

But what happened? The government founded the 
FBI in 1924 and put J. Edgar Hoover at its head. The 
1920 raids that were criticized as monumental lawless- 
ness and wholesale trampling upon the people’s rights 
were the type of activity Hoover kept up on the working 
people of this country to the day he died. 

The FBI, with the red scare, made more money for 
the corporations than all the speed-up and automation 
used to replace workers. That scare is ageless and 
forever new. It has been used against labor ever since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Even the Aboli- 
tionists were called communists. 

It worked against the railroad strike of 1877; it 
hanged the eight-hour-day advocates in 1887; it was a 
mighty power against Eugene Debs’ Pullman strike in 
1894; it smashed the steel strike in 1919. It has divided 
workers as effectively as using white employees against 
Black, and still to this day it is the best weapon big 
big business has to rule the workers. The red scare and 
racism are the food that the CIA and FBI feed upon. 

The hundred-plus billion that our government spends 
each year is supposed to protect us from Communism. 
Ninety percent of our production is being wasted through 
the red scare and being used to protect a few corpora- 
tions ruling the working people of the world; 

How much longer are we going to let a few corporate 
heads rule us through the FBI and CIA with racism and 
the red scare? 
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Fleetwood 

We have only been back from the holidays for one 
day, but already you can see they are out to kill us. 
We are now working nine hours a day, and the word 
is that we’ll be working Saturday, too. This means a 
54-hour week. Whatever happened to the voluntary over- 
time they told us about in the last contract? It is 
meaningless if our union President Rufus Coleman and 
the rest of the officers don’t enforce it. 

Some Dept. 21 workers say they are going to be 
working more than 60 hours this week. This overtime 
is crazy, when there are so many people trying to get 
work at Fleetwood, and the company won’t even let them 
take an application. 

— Fleetwood worker, afternoons 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — In the last few weeks over 100 
workers have been laid-off. And the line speed has not 
changed one bit. The union rumor was that people were 
getting laid-off because others were returning from sick 
leave. But we have heard of only two or three being 
called back. 

The union officials seem helpless. They moan and 
groan but when it comes to concrete action they hesi- 
tate. What if GM decides to close this plant altogether? 

Some workers in the plant wanted to contact unem- 
ployed GM workers to find out what they wanted to do 
about the lay-offs. But the union officials are so afraid 
of workers getting together outside of their control, that 
they have refused to let workers in the plant have the 
names and addresses of unemployed workers. 

The union officials seem to have the same attitude 
as the company — that the workers, even when unem- 
ployed, are their private property. It is up to us to 
find ways to communicate on our problems. Let’s get 
together before we are all out of this plant altogether. 

—South Gate Worker 


Warren Stamping 

Warren, Mich. — The safety problems at the Warren 
Stamping plant are just like those I’ve been reading 
about at the Dodge Truck plant next door. The only 
time they change the cables on the cranes is when they - 
break. It was just lucky that two die setters didn’t get 
killed when the cable broke on me once. 

Some of the hi-los in the plant are very unsafe. The 
brakes go out and you don’t know anything about it, and 
the horns don’t work. The floor is all greasy and oily 
and people are falling a lot. People go to medical every 
day from cuts. They give you cotton gloves but they 
don’t do any good. That steel just goes right through. 

The union isn’t like it is supposed to be at all. When 
we came back from lay-off people were transferred out 
of their department without regard to seniority. The 
steward said he couldn’t do anything about it. 

—Afternoon shift worker 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — I haven’t been working since 
August, when I was caught in a big lay-off. I just heard 
a rumor that some of us would be called back in Feb- 
ruary. My brother said he was sure they would call me 
back because production is so high. But it isn’t like that. 

I told him, “You think there is a relationship be- 
tween employment and production; that when produc- 
tion goes up employment will go up, and if employment 
goes down it is following production. They are putting 
out more cars today than they were when I was laid- 
off, and there are less people doing the work.” 

They can do this because of machines. Every year 
there are new machines and less people. It is worse 
now but it has been going on for a long time. 

Machines don’t buy things. That’s one reason why 
the government pays unemployment and welfare. They 
give you just enough to barely survive. You’ve really got 
to hustle — in the plant or on the street. We can’t stand 
this much longer. 

— Laid-off Rouge Worker 
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by John Allison 


The deepest concern of workers in the auto shops 
is the new contract to be negotiated in 1976. We know 
the issues that affect our daily lives and we can speak 
very well for ourselves, but we seldom have the oppor- 
tunity. We have long needed a place to make our feelings 
and grievances known. 

The local union seems to be silent on policy, but we 
need to know what is going on, what kind of issues are 
being cooked up by Woodcock that we’re going to have 
to live with. 

In this column last month I asked the workers what 
they wanted for their own “Bill of Rights” in the con- 
tract. The one aswer that came at the top of almost 
every worker’s list was “control over production.” 

This is no surprise to me or to any worker, because 
we all know the speed of that production line and know 
the toll it takes on human life. And with every new 
contract that is signed, for every so-called “benefit” 
we get, the production is stepped up to take that much 
more out of the backs of the production workers. There 
is one, and only one, answer to the inhuman pace of 
automated production — and that’s for workers to 
control it. 

Next on the list was control over overtime. Here 
again, every worker knows that the company is sched- 
uling overtime work that adds that much more pressure 
on the workers in the plants — while there are thousands 
still laid off. 

We’ve heard it until it’s coming out of our ears that 
the company has to be able to schedule overtime because 
that is “the nature of the auto industry.” It is nothing 
more than the “nature” of the profit-hungry corporations 
and those who agree with them — like our union leaders. 

The whole nonsense could be stopped in a minute, 
and the rank-and-file workers would be very happy to 
simply refuse overtime so long as there was a single 
worker" unemployed. 

Another point that ranked high was control over 
vacation. As it is now, the company practically tells you 
when to take your vacation. And like everything else 
in an auto worker’s life, it is geared to production. When 
cars are selling good, you might not even get a vacation 
with some companies — they’ll just pay you for the 
vacation time and you keep on working. 

Another big point many workers made was over 
the lack of representation and the drawbacks in the 
grievance procedure. And it wasn’t just that there 
weren’t enough stewards or committeemen, but also the 
lack of representation from those who are there. Too 
many act more like company stooges than union fighters. 

Of course, if the workers got their first demand, 
control of production, all of the others would automatic- 
ally be solved. And that’s why the workers put that one 
at the top of their list. 

Taxi workers fight firings 

New York, N.Y. — Recently a driver from Dover 
Garage ended a so-called “impartial arbitration” after 
he’d been fired, by throwing a chair at a lying dispatch- 
er who was testifying at “impartial arbitrator” Vincent 
MacDonald’s kangaroo court. 

He expressed the anger that most taxi workers feel 
toward the fleet owners and the union bureaucrats. He 
is now blacklisted from the industry, but he knew that 
was going to happen anyway. 

His original “offense” was that he ran as a candidate 
for shop committee at Dover Garage as part of a rank- 
and-file slate. Within a week of his becoming a candidate, 
he was fired for “tampering with wires.” Since even the 
bosses admitted privately be hadn’t done it, he was 
hired at 57th Street. 

He grieved his firing at Dover and went to “impar- 
tial arbitration,” which he lost. The very next day he 
was fired from 57th Street and blacklisted. It was during 
the arbitration of this second firing that he threw the 
chair across the room. 

Vincent MacDonald ran out of the room, and many 
drivers feel that the chair-throwing was one of the best 
criticisms of the whole concept of arbitration. 

A second firing of a committeeman, Ed Goldman, at 
Frenat Garage, led to a demonstration at union head- 
quarters by about 75 drivers. Ed, a leading member of 
the Rank-and-File Coalition, was beaten up. by an inside 
worker in his garage at 5:30 a.m. when ’no other drivers 
were around. Then he was fired by the company for 
fighting. Even after the demonstration the union has 
refused to take up Ed’s case, claiming “he has no 
grievance.” 

—Taxi driver 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

every U.S. ruler had of the contagion of freedom that the 
revolutions in Cuba, the Congo and Chile might spark, 
that impelled the fantastic lengths to which they went 
to try to eliminate any leader who was deeply enough 
rooted in the mass movement that he could articulate 
and act out what the masses wanted — and thus change 
the entire global power relationship. 

The lives — and deaths — of three such leaders 
illuminate precisely how much state-capitalism feared 
the dialectics of freedom. 

PATRICE LUMUMBA 

No amount of nonsensical playing with “synecdoche” 
—or the blaming of “euphemisms” and “circumlocu- 
tion” for not being able to prove that the orders for 
murder were given to the CIA from the Oval Office of 
the White House — can wash the blood of Patrice Lumum- 
ba from Eisenhower’s hands. 

The authorization to eliminate Lumumba was given 
by Eisenhower and Allen Dulles, then CIA director, at 
the National Security Council Meeting on Aug. 18, 1960, 
less than a month after Lumumba had been in Washing- 
ton and had been promised economic assistance for the 
newly independent Congo by Secretary of State Christian 
Herter. 

Lumumba, who had organized the Congolese national 
movement in 1958 and led his people to freedom from 
Belgium, had been elected Prime Minister nine days 
before the nation became independent on June 30. Three 
days after independence was achieved, Moise Tshombe, 
the Belgian puppet, declared the secession of the rich 
province of Katanga and set the stage for Kasavubu and 
General Mobutu to seize the government by a military 
coup in mid-September, while Lumumba appealed for 
and received “peacekeeping” troops from the UN. 

Far from lessening the determination of the U.S. to 
“permanently dispose” of Lumumba, the day after be 
was deposed a CIA cable, quoted in the Interim Report, 
insisted that “ . . . LUMUMBA IN OPPOSITION IS 
ALMOST AS DANGEROUS AS IN OFFICE . . .” And 
another, from Bronson Tweedy, the Chief of the African 
CIA division, reported: “LUMUMBA TALENTS AND 
DYNAMISM APPEAR OVERRIDING FACTOR IN RE- 
ESTABLISHING HIS POSITION EACH TIME IT SEEMS 
HALF LOST ...” 

The 57 pages in the Interim Report that detail the 
blood-curdling efforts to murder Lumumba leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the CIA was fully involved 
in the eventual capture of Lumumba on Nov. 27 by 
Mobutu’s troops, who then handed him over to the actual 
assassin, Tshombe. Lumumba was murdered at once, 
under the most horrible circumstances, along with two 
other elected government officials, the Youth and Sports 
Minister, Maurice Mpolo, and Deputy Senate Speaker 
Joseph Odito. Two days after Lumumba’s body was 
flown to Katanga, the CIA Base Chief in Elizabethville 
sent this disgusting message to CIA headquarters- 
“THANKS FOR PATRICE. IF WE HAD KNOWN HE 
WAS COMING WE WOULD HAVE BAKED A SNAKE.” 

Lumumba was not a Communist. He was an African 
Nationalist. The crime for which Eisenhower and Dulles 
had condemned him to death at the age of 35 was that 
he was “a dangerous force in the heart of Africa.” He 
represented a spark that could inspire Freedom Fighters 
throughout the world and ignite all of Africa — the very 
place where monopoly capitalism had turned into im- 
perialism as it carved up the continent among the big 
powers of that day, just as the neo colonialism is being 
imposed on it by the powers of today. 

A good deal of attention has been given since the 
Report was published to the “criminal adventurers” who 

were key agents in the Congo assignment especially 

the agent known as WI/ROGUE who was recommended 
because if given an assignment he would “dutifully un- 
dertake it without pangs of conscience. In a word, he 
can rationalize all actions.” There is no better descrip- 
tion of those criminals who gave the orders and whose 
hands are bloodiest of all — Eisenhower and Dulles. 

The system can always find its own tools. It is no 
accident that in the witch-hunt against- Martin Luther 
King, it was the notorious racist, J. Edgar Hoover. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 

The FBI conducted a six-year long campaign against 
Rev. King that began in the “Camelot” days of John F. 
Kennedy while he was publicly grasping King’s hand, 
while his Attorney General, Robert Kennedy, was giving 
Hoover the OK to wire-tap King’s home and office. 
Hoover hounded Dr. King from 1963 until the day of his 
death on April 4, 1968— the day Hoover worked for. 

Notwithstanding the Senate Intelligence Committee’s 
equivocation about whether fhe FBI set him up for the 
assassination, none can believe it was mere coincidence 
that the FBI got the press to badger Dr. King for stay- 
ing at the white-owned Holiday Inn until he switched to 
the Black-owned Lorrain Motel — conveniently across 
the street from the rooming-house from where he was 
such a good target for the assassin (See “Workers 
Journal,” p. 1). 

The campaign against King, like the plot against 
Lumumba, was aimed at trying to destroy, not one man, 
but the Movement he represented. 

But the campaign to “take (King) off his pedestal 
and reduce his influence,” as outlined for Hoover by 
Assistant FBI Director William Sullivan early in 1964, 
boomeranged. When Hoover publicly exploded against 
King later that year, calling him the “most notorious 
liar in the country,” it was the beginning of the end, not 
of King, but of the fetish of the FBI as sacrosanct. 

A new generation of militants and Black activists 
soon learned that the FBI, far from helping them to 
challenge the “Southern way of life,” was part and parcel 
of the new conspiracy to destroy them, just as ap earlier 
generation had learned in 1920, the year Hoover got his 
start as the right-hand man of Die notorious Attorney 
General Palmer. 

The “Palmer Raids,” unleashed against the Amer- 
ican workers and Blacks, under the guise of rounding up 
“Reds and foreigners,” were American capitalism’s re- 
sponse: 1) to the 1919 Seattle general strike and the 



This cartoon, called “The Mob Victim”, appeared in the 
July 1919, MESSENGER, a widely circulated national 
Black paper edited by A. Philip Randolph. It was repro- 
duced in the Lusk Committee Report. 

strikes in coal and steel, as the American workers tried 
to organize on an industrial basis (see Felix Martin’s 
column, p. 3); and 2) to the first mass organization of 
Blacks under Garvey, as the KKK followed the Blacks 
North and the streets ran red with the blood of race 
riots — no less than 26 in the last months of 1919 alone.* 

Hoover was there as the prime architect of the poli- 
tical strategy of American reaction from 1920— through 
the 1950s when he supplied Joseph McCarthy with all 
the forged “evidence” he could manufacture about 
“Communists in government” — and into the 1960s, 
when the new stage of Black revolt, ushered in by the 
now-historic Montgomery Bus Boycott, coincided with 
Rev. King’s beginning as a leader of that boycott. 

It was because he knew how to listen to the voices 
from below that Rev. King could represent them in a 
boycott that lasted 382 days and met in mass assembly 
three times a week. It was because he tried to give 
philosophic expression to the struggle against segrega- 
tion in Birmingham in 1963 that he remained so impor- 
tant to the movement. And it was because— even though 
he had been baffled in 1965 by the new stage of revolt 
in the northern cities and by “bum, baby, burn”— he was 
trying in 1968 to unite the Black and white poor, race 
and class, philosophy and revolution, that he was gunned 
down in Memphis, where he had gone to assist the 
sanitation workers on strike, on the eve of his Poor 
Peoples March on Washington. 

Like the FBI, the CIA, too, from its start in 1947, was 
created and grew not out of response to the “Cold War” 
against Russia, but to the prerevolutionary situation in 
this country— the massive strikes that swept the country, 
the opposition to the Korean War, the Black struggles 
that never ceased. 

“Operation Chaos” of the Nixon reign gave us ample 
proof of the CIA’s domestic terror to stop the forces of 
revolt of our day. But the CIA’s “proper” territory was 

*ln April, 1920, a Joint Legislative Committee of the Senate of 
New York State (known as the Lusk Committee) filed a report on 
"Revolutionary Radicalism" and the "steps taken to curb it." Be- 
cause it includes hundreds upon hundreds of pages of actual ar- 
ticles, speeches and cartoons by revolutionaries, it is a goldmine of 
source material on everything from the socialist, anarchist and labor 
movements in Europe and America to the Black movements of Marcus 
Garvey, W. E. B. Dubois, and A. Philip Randolph. 


the subversion of foreign peoples, and no more sordid 
tale has ever been told than that of the CIA in Chile. 

Today, whether we look at the disgusting events in 
racist South Boston or listen to Sen. Jackson’s attempts 
to win the votes of just such elements by proposing an 
amendment to prohibit school busing, or whether we go 
as far as Angola, where the U.S. is working hand-in- 
glove with apartheid South Africa (see Our Life and 
Times, p. 12), it’s clear how hard the counter-revolution- 
ary forces are working to turn the clock of history back. 
It is best seen in Latin America, from the Cuban Bay 
of Pigs* in 1961 to Chile in 1970-73. Indeed, as this super- 
glorified and falsified Bicentennial year begins, the case 
of Chile will show that what was in store for Chile 
yesterday may be in store for us tomorrow. 

SALVADOR ALLENDE GOSSENS 

It was at a White House meeting on Sept. 15, 1970, 
with Richard Helms, Henry Kissinger and Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, that Nixon ordered the CIA to help 
organize a military coup to prevent Salvador AUende 
from taking office and proclaiming the first Socialist 
government in Latin America. But the campaign that 
finally ended in the vicious fascist coup and the murder 
of AUende in 1973 was a full ten years long and involved 
three American presidents — Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon 
—first trying to keep AUende from winning, then to pre- 
vent him from taking office when he won despite all, 
and finally to overthrow him after his successful in- 
auguration in November of 1970. 

Millions of U.S. dollars were poured into Chile to 
encourage the overthrow of the Constitutional govern- 
ment— at the very time the U.S. was proclaiming a “low 
profile” in Latin American relations. ITT offered the 
CIA a milUon dollars, and poured $350,000 directly into 
the election campaign against AUende in 1970, while 
at least $350,000 more came from other businesses, not 
named. The CIA channelled $1.5 million alone to El 
Mecurio, the largest daily paper, just to insure anti- 
AUende coverage and to keep the paper solvent. Money 
was later passed to private sector groups to support the 
striking reactionary truck drivers who crippled the 
economy and helped to bring AUende down. More money 
went directly to support right-wing terrorists. 

The Chile story is included in the Senate Report, 
however, not because of any of this subversion, but only 
because of the “accidental” murder of General Rene 
Schneider, a life-long military man who had taken over 
the army and was determined that it steer clear of the 
poUtical turmoil sweeping Chile. It was merely because 
Schneider was a principled Constitutionalist, insisting on 
impartiality, that he was considered such an obstacle 
to the U.S. goal of keeping Allende from office that he 
became a target for kidnapping, an l “happened” to be 
killed. 

That the Senate Committee did not condemn the 
plotting of the coup, means not only that we will not 
get the full truth, but discloses the capialist-class nature 
of the U.S. Senate Committee. Just as there was no 
change when we turned from the dirty tricks of Nixon 
to “Mr. dean” Ford, so there will be no change in the 
fundamental nature of any of the government institu- 
tions — least of all the U.S. Senate. 

The Interim Report’s 129,000 words of horrifying text 
ends only with a “General agreement that the United 
States must not engage in assassination”— and a rec- 
ommendation to make that “a crime.” But the Chile 
events are the most important precisely because they 
are not an assassination plot. Instead they represent a 
plot to institute a coup against a whole people, the mo- 
ment they have taken their first step toward freedom. 

This is seen most starkly in the message of Edward 
Korry, American ambassador to Chile in 1970: “Not a 
nut or bolt will be allowed to reach Chile under Allende 
... We shall do all within our power to condemn Chile 
and the Chileans to utmost deprivation and poverty.” 

The barbarism, the murders and the tortures visited 
on the Chilean people by the junta are still going on— 
with the continued heavy support of the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

What the Senate Committee “revelations” reveal, 
more than anything else, is that, far from being “aber- 
rations,” the blood-chilling activities of the CIA and 
FBI are integral to capitalism— especially as it is chal- 
lenged by tiie revolutionary forces of the workers, Black 
masses, women and youth out to create a new, human 
world. So extreme, so global, and so intense is every 
struggle in our crisis-ridden world that every question, 
whether as elementary as desegregated schooling or as 
complex as the struggle in Portugal, focuses at once 
on the death and life aspects of counter-revolution and 
revolution. 

“Murder Incorporated” is the name of degenerate 
American state-capitalism. Its stench cannot be cleaned 
out with any amount of reforms or watchdogs. The har- 
rowing details of the Interim Report prove the burning 
need for all the revolutionary forces in the U.S. to 
celebrate the Bicentennial by burying the stinking corpse 
once and for all, and beginning the creation of a new 
and human society. 

*The fantastic campaign against Fidel Castro has received the wid- 
est publicity, but since space will not permit us to detail it here, 
we suggest you read it in full in the Interint Report itself, available 
to the public, pp 71 through 179. The insanity of paying CIA "sci- 
entists" (sic!) to develop plots to make Castro's beard fall out, and 
kill him with poison cigars, ball point pens, exploding seashells 
and contaminated diving suits, is a precise measure of the insanity 
of the capitalist system which gave the CIA birth. 
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whip of the counter- revolution 



Will the 

revolution 


Portugal 

advance? 


Thousands marched in 1975 
May Day parade in Lisbon, 
Portugal. 



by Raya Dunayevskaya 
National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

The counter-revolution that has put' down the alleged 
“extreme Left attempt at coup d'etat” in Portugal is 
unfolding on all fronts, from the imposition of “discipline” 
on factory workers to the purging of MFA (Armed 
Forces Movement) and re-establishing a military hier- 
archy loyal to “it” — the capitalist government. The 
nationalization of radio stations except episcopacy’s Radio 
Renascenca goes hand in hand with trying to drive the 
peasantry off the occupied lands, and “reorganizing” 
all “far left” newspapers. So much for the Socialist 
Party’s “struggle for democracy.” Indeed, so far to the 
Right has this alleged “Left Centrist victory” over Com- 
munism moved that Socialist Soares and his Major Gen- 
eral Antunes themselves fear an outright fascist return. 
Hence, they are denouncing, not too loudly, “blind anti- 
communism.” 

What they mean is noi the establishment of any 
genuine workers’ democracy or releasing of workers’ 
revolutionary energies, but just the inclusion in the gov- 
ernment of the Communist Party, which is as practiced 
as they are in class-collaborationism, and was the first 
to engage in strike-breaking action against the mass 
strikes that followed the overthrow of the fascist regime. 

And the CP leader, Alvaro Cunhal, promptly acceded 
to them: “We have to face the new reality.” 

The Nov. 25 Coup: Before and After 

In a word, the Rightist move backward — the Nov. 
25 coup — instead of being seen and fought as the whip 
of the counter-revolution that it is, is being whitewashed 
by the press as if that was the way to avoid a bloody 
Chile-type coup. But the only reason they do not dare 
yet roll history backward that far is because the mass 
movement is still intact, has not been taken over by 
any existing parties. 

Moreover, the very fact of the spontaneous mass 
outburst of wildcat strikes, which arose upon the over- 
throw of the fascist Caetano regime and was not sub- 
ordinated to any “Party”, is the reason the masses are 
mastering new ideological insights. Thus, the majority 
first voted for the Socialist Party because they were 
running away from the Communist Party, in revulsion 
against the latter’s strike-breaking activity, but now 
these same masses are taking a second look at the class 
character of the SP-type of “democracy” and asking: 
was its espousal of democracy more than the left cover- 
ing for NATO, as if Helmut Schmidt’s West German 
type of “socialism” differs fundamentally from the open 
imperialism of Ford’s CIA? They now see it not as any 
kind of workers’ democracy; rather the howling for 
“sacrifice and hard work” is clearly a defense of the 
capitalistic system. 

New Questions 

At the same time, many questions are also being 
raised about the Left and its “programs” void of a 
concrete philosophy of liberation. Hadn’t all the “Left” 
acted as il General Spinola had been the real leader 
of the overthrow of the Caetano regime? Hadn’t there 
been an underestimation of the nascent workers’ and 
peasants’ struggles, student revolts, women’s movement, 
though there were many open instances since the mid- 
1960s of the restlessness in the land? Had any given full 
credit to the African Revolutions which led the Portu- 
guese soldiers to undermine the fascist imperialistic 
regime at home? 

The truth Is that the revolution in Portugal began in 
Africa, and not only because Portuguese imperialism 
was losing, but because the African revolutions, theoret- 
ically as well as practically, were shaking up the very 
ones who came to shoot them down. (1) 

Moreover, the national liberation struggles weren’t 
just the “accidental” springboards for the Portuguese 
revolution. Nor was it only the “cell form” of the African 
guerrillas which the Portuguese army copied when it 
began organizing its opposition. The revolutionary ele- 
ments in the MFA were witnessing theoretical develop- 
ments in the African revolutionary movement "that moved 
beyond nationalism to Marxian socialism, to world rela- 
tions. The “Left” leaders who rushed to Portugal, de- 
claiming most against “dogmatism,” are the most dog- 
matic about their most empiricist programs— as if each 
slogan is "the” proof of socialist universals, and any 
deviation from any of them a capitulation to the 
bourgeoisie, a mere “Bonapartist caricature.” (2) 

To Begin of the Beginning 

The truth is — we must begin at the beginning — 
that even under Spinola’s “leadership,” the Portuguese 
revolution did not begin as no more than an ordinary 


(f) See esoecially the African struaoles before 1974: The Struaqfe 
for Mozambique, Penguin Books, 1969, by Eduaro Mondlane, then 
FRELIMO president, is the most comprehensive by African leaders, and 
contains the first theoretical section also on Women's Liberation, plus 
quotations from women leaders. Return to the Source: Selected 
Speeches of Amilcar Cabral (PAIGC), Monthly Review, 1969. Cabral 
also wrote the foreword to Basil Davidson's The Liberation of Guine 
which has the most beautiful pictures, including that of Carmen 
Pereira, a leading political commissar. As it happens, the current 
NY Times Magazine section (1-4-75) carries an article. Suddenly, 
Angola, which contains a poem by the third of the leaders of Por- 
tuguese Africa, Dr. Neto of the MPLA, whose most recent interview 
is reported in the Jan. 3, 1976 issue of the Manchester Guardian. 

(2) The phrase as analysis of MFA appears in Tony Cliff's Portugal 
A* the Cross Roads, a special double issue (No. 81-82, Sept. 1975). 
It is valuable because of 54 in-person reports, and has much material 
on PRP/BR, though if fails to mention that it is headed by a 
woman, nor is her name, Isobel do Carmo, mentioned anywhere, 
though the analysis extends over 48 pages. 


coup d’etat. Not only was Spinola not the real leader, but 
neither was the whole Army. Rather it was the revolu- 
tionary sections of the MFA. Thus, whereas at the start 
the young officers organized on so narrow and reaction- 
ary a level as opposing the new conscripts becoming 
officers, once they organized new cells in the army, both 
the leniency with which the guerrillas treated them when 
they were captured, and the education that was being 
carried on in the national liberation army began chang- 
ing the nature also of the MFA within the Portuguese 
Army. 

The leaflets of the FRELIMO in Mozambique, the 
PAIGC in Guine-Bissau, and MPLA in Angola may not 
match the fraternization leaflets that the Bolsheviks 
wrote in 1917, but they certainly were an entirely new 
ground for fighting in Portugal, 1974. In urging the 
Portuguese soldiers to go home and make their own 
revolution, the national liberation forces were raising 
questions, including the role of women, that the “ad- 
vanced” Portuguese had not even heard of. (3) 

Because of its narrow beginnings, the radicalization 
of the MFA was underestimated by the Old Left, some 
going so far as to consider it no more than, as noted, 
“Bonapartist caricature.” Others thought that the MFA’s 
5th Division, which was responsible for propaganda work 
and called for “cultural dynamization,” was but an ex- 
pression of pure and simplistic Maoism. But. in fact, 
with all mistakes, this never approached the sheer 
dementia of Maoism in Portugal, headlining its 
paper: “Revisionism in power means social-fascism in 
power.” (4) 

A deeper look at new beginnings will, of necessity, 
lead us to the spontaneous mass movement: land seizures 
by revolutionary sections of the poor peasantry as well 
as the great proletarian strikes, of which there were no 
less than 109 the very first month after the overthrow 
of the fascist regime — the youth as well as Women’s 
Liberation Movement, which has been paid least atten- 
tion, though it is a pivotal force. (5) 

When the SP-CP had, in 1969, organized the Demo- 
cratic Women’s movement, it was strictly limited to 
economic issues . . . not that “Equal Pay for Equal 
Work” was ever enforced even in 1974-75. Still, that 
movement, from above, kept eyes turned away from 
“feminist” issues, such as right to abortion, or other 
man/woman relations, though some Portuguese men 
were backward enough to oppose their wives using con- 
traceptives because it could supposedly make them 
impotent! Even when women were complaining they 
were as afraid of their men at home “as of bosses in 


(3) The Struggle tor Mozambique, pp. 147-50. 

(4) Maoist slogan, which appeared in the June 6, 1974 issue of 
Lutta Popular is quoted in Robin Blackburn's Lisbon: The Fall of 
Fascism (New Left Review, London, No. 87-8, Sept.-Dee. 1974). It 
also contains as appendix The Lisnave Workers' Communique. 

(5) Portugal: A Blaze of Freedom, Big Flame Publications, (632 
Bristol Rd., Birmingham 29, England) is both the most objective 
and comprehensive revolutionary study. It is the only one of the 
analyses that has a substantial section on the rojle of women, and 
its glossary doesn't suffer from the sectarianism of either 15 that 
doesn't mention Trotskyist groups, or the Trotskyist groups, which 
go on endlessly }ust on themselves. 


the factory,” it did not move those “advanced politicos” 
to change the nature of their organization. The Women’s 
Liberation Movement (MLM) thereupon arose on new 
ground, ground that didn’t separate philosophic founda- 
tion from feminism or class struggles. 

New Forces of Revolution, Focus: 

Women, Youth, Peasants 

Amilcar Cabral, back in the 1%0’s when Portuguese 
economy seemed to experience its greatest “develop- 
ment” with the multi-nationals moving in on Portugal, 
said that Portugal, as the weakest link in world im- 
perialism, “could not afford neo-colonialism.” The only 
ones who seemed to listen to the African revolutionary 
were the Portuguese students, whose strikes came to a 
climax in 1968 and were against conscription as well as 
for academic freedom. 

The more foreign capital began to move into Portu- 
gal as a safe haven for profits and low-paid Tabor, the 
more contradictions undermined the regime. 

Take the question of the 1973 Middle East War with 
the accompanying Arab quadrupling of oil prices. On 
the face of it, it seemed to have no relationship to any- 
thing happening in Portugal. But, in fact, fascist Port- 
ugal, with its monopoly CUF and in collaboration with 
two Swedish and two Dutch shipyards, had built the 
great showy Lisnave dry docks because they expected 
a most profitable tanker business. 

The complex at Sines was based on refining and 
petrochemicals and the expansion of motor vehicle as- 
sembly plants. But where a 25 percent increase in 
tanker business was expected, a 10 percent drop in oil 
purchases was the consequence of the quadrupled oil 
prices. The Western economic crisis, which was global, 
deeply affected Portugal, facing defeat in Africa and 
massive unemployment and strikes at home. 

The human factor of this equation was not only the 
suffering. Some new forces of revolution were born. 
First, no less than one and one-half million (.out of a 
population of 8.5 million) had seen service in Africa 
where they had been politicized by the national libera- 
tion movement. Secondly, the miserable conditions in 
Portugal sent Portuguese workers also to West Europe. 
By 1974 no less than 900,000 Portuguese had emigrated 
to West Europe, with 700,000 in France and 150,000 in 
West Germany. This move to the big cities abroad for 
employment was glossed over as if it meant economic 
development at home. Actually, the great number that 
left agriculture — there was a drop from 50 percent to 
30 percent in agricultural production— meant not indus- 
trial development at home, but agricultural collapse. (6) 

All these factors brought the women into production 
— industrial, agricultural — and into unemployment. 
They were the first to be hit by unemployment which, 
by 1975, numbered no less than 500.000. The women who 
established the Women’s Liberation Movement (MLM) 
did not think that all their problems were “solved” by 
(Continued on Page 8) 


(6) "The Thoms of the Portuguese Revolution" by Kenneth Max- 
well m Foreign Affoirs, * Jon. 1976. 
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We print below the full introduction, plus 
several excerpts, from our newest pamph- 
let, America’s First Unfinished Revolution. 
It is our first revolutionary contribution to 
America’s Bicentennial celebration. 


The bi-centennial year of the Declaration of 
Independence impels a return to its contradictory 
origins which, at one and the same time, raised the 
first banner of national freedom of any of the colonies 
in the world, and yet left the revolution in so unfinished 
and truncated a state that, in embroyo, can be seen 
the totality of the crisis of today’s world. There is 
a lot to be gained from a review of the past, 
especially since, when it comes to the masses in revolt, 
the full story has yet to be told. To grasp the untold 
tale, it is necessary to look at it with eyes of the 
American revolution-yet-to he. 

It is with this in mind that we are proud to print 
this pamphlet by two Marxist-Humanists, M. Franki 
and J. Hillstrom, who trace, in the dialectics of 
liberation, the specificity of the mass forces in the act 
of revolution. The modern-day “patriots”, liberal 
as well as reactionary, extol the George Washingtons, 
Thomas Jeffersons, John Adamses as “the Founding 
Fathers”, wrap themselves in the American flag 
to use as the hallowed platform from which to shroud 
the near-annihilation of the Indians' — the only true 
native Americans whose land this was. These “patriots” 
rail against today’s freedom fighters as “subversive” 

; exactly as George III railed against those of 1776 as 
“sedition mongers.” The present authors, on the 
contrary, focus on the actual mass forces who both 
sounded the tocsin of revolution and laid their lives 
down for revolutionary democracy. We see come alive 
the working people, male and female; the Blacks, 
free and slave; and, yes, the native Americans 
: from whom we learned both the strength of unified 

‘ action and the ways of guerrilla fighting. (At least 
one founding father, Benjamin Franklin, held that 2 
up as model for our need to act as nation rather than 
as 13 separate colonies.) 

With America’s First Unfinished Revolution 
we become witnesses of new forms of organization— 
Committees of Correspondence — as they emerged out of 
the town meetings. Once these letter writers began, 
on the new ground of “The Boston Pamphlet”, to 
attend the town meetings in multitude, these became 
totally transformed from town meetings of rich 
colonial merchants to people’s self-participatory organs 

of dual power — the engines of revolution. 

❖ * « 

TONS OF -TEXTBOOKS and “histories” have 
systematically distorted America’s revolutionary history 
and, in place of genuine historic mass actions, 
presented “leaders” who reduced the liberating ideas 
which gave action direction to "constitutional acts.” 


“(Sam Adams) developed a fondness for 
mixing with dockworkers, merchant seamen 
and other laborers who frequented the water- 
front taverns. The practice would acquire major 
importance. To him is often atttributed the suc- 
cessful merging of McIntosh’s South End gang 
with the North End gang . . . the heroism of 
James Otis and Patrick Henry was largely of 
an individual nature, Adams’ was more social, 
moving boldly toward the masses.” 


It took over 125 years before a Sam Adams, the 
chairman of the Boston Committee of Correspondence 
and major author of the “Boston Pamphlet”, was 
restored to his full -stature. But even then the 
Committees of Correspondence were presented as if 
they had been adjuncts to Sam Adams’ “personality,” 
instead of the articulation of the forces from below that, 
before 1772 when the Committees of Correspondence 
were created, were struggling to make themselves 
heard. 

For example, 1770, the year of the infamous 
Boston Massacre, was not the beginning, but the 
culmination of the laborers’ struggles against the British 
Redcoats who tried moonlighting by taking away 
the colonists’ jobs. These class struggles also against 
the rich American merchants have yet to get their 
full due. It took two full centuries plus both the 
African Revolutions of the 1960’s and the Black 
Revolution in this country (not to mention another 
decade after the mass March on Washington during 
the alleged Camelot days of the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Administration), before the Smithsonian 


1 "The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, 

enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal popula- 
tion, the beginning of the conquest and looting of the East 
Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for the commercial 
hunting of black skins, signalized the dawn of the era of 
capitalist production. These idyllic proceedings are the chief 
momenta of primitive accumulation." K. Marx, Copital. 

2 The Iroquois Confederacy which so anrocrea Benjamin Franklin 
as a union of many tribes was hardly the model he used as a 
human relationship in a communal way where not only men 
were free but so were women. It would be centuries before 

" civilized " women gained what these supposed "savages" 
enjoyed — voting rights and not the minimal ones we have today, 
but actual veto over war powers of Chiefs. — See This Land 
Wos Ours, by Virgil Vogel. 


44 . . . the American war of independence 
sounded the tocsin for the European ...” 

—Karl Marx 


AMERIC 


Institute finally “discovered” The Black Presence 
in the American Revolution. Even with that booklet 
we hardly see Crispus Attucks as more than the first 
to die for freedom. But in fact this Black freeman, 
in whose veins also flowed Indian blood, led the attack 
on the British Redcoats, led it unarmed. Another 
five years would go by before open rebellion would 
unfold that would not stand still until independence 
was finally won from Britain. At least in one crucial 
respect John Adams was right and ahead of his 


“Not only were they (Blacks) engaged in 
street actions, but they expanded their freedom 
struggle into the legal arena. Massachusetts’ 
slaves were attempting to ‘bring an action of 
trespass in the local courts against their masters , 
to challenge the entire legal concept of slavery.’ 
There were many such efforts. One was . . . Jen- 
ny Slew . . not only Black — she was also a 
woman. Triply oppressed, as Black, woman and 
worker, she served not only as the vital link be- 
tween them all, but also as vanguard transmit- 
ting to one the special urgencies and under- 
standings of the other.” 


times, and that was his recognition that the American 
Revolution was present before the war, before the 
Declaration of Independence was written — and 
(he might have added, but didn’t) defaced. 

* * » 

IT IS HARD to believe but it was 1970 before the 
first full study of the Committees of Correspondence — 
Revolutionary Politics in Massadwssets by Richard 
D. Brown— was first published. But, just as the 
biography of Sam Adams deals with the Committees 
of Correspondence as adjunct, so this first comprehensive 
culling of 1,000 pages of letters and another 1,000 pages 
of minutes of the Committees of Correspondence 
meetings, presents the revolutionary role of the towns 
as well as of Boston outside of an all-national, much 
less international, context. Moreover it has nothing 
much to say of America’s militia, i.e.. native guerrillas. 
And yet, contrary to those who credit either Mao 
in the 1930s or Castro in the 1960s with “inventing” 
guerrilla warfare, it is actually in the United States 
where it was a mass movement. In this respect, 
it is the Tories, though as cynics and jesters, of course, 
who first discerned the vision of the common man’s 
new-world “fantasies.” Thus, Moore’s “Diary of 
Revolution” records: 

“Doum at night a bricklayer or carpenter lies 
"Next sun a Lycurgus, a Solon doth rise .” 3 

The common laborers or farmers, hidden behind 
trees or walls, who aimed their rifles at retreating 
Redcoats, before and after Lexington, and not only 
in New England but throughout the colonies, were 
what made possible the victory against Britain. 

It is in the present pamphlet that you will see the 
soldiers, of whose lack of discipline George Washington 
so complained, assuring “his” victories because they 
were fighting it as a revolutionary war. It is no 
accident that in 1961 Frantz Fanon reminded 
revolutionaries that, though weaponry is important, 

“it so happens that the liberation of colonial 
countries throws new light on the subject. 

For example, we have seen during the Spanish 
campaign which was a very genuine colonial war, 
that Napoleon, in spite of an army which reached 
in the offensives of the Spring of 1S10 the huge 
figure of 400,000 men, was forced to retreat . . . 
the Spaniards, inspired by an unshakeable 
national ardour, rediscovered the famous methods 
of guerrilla warfare, which, 25 years before, 
the American militia had tried out on the English 
forces.” (The Wretched of the Earth, p. 51) 

What is of utmost importance is not the fact that 
the method of modern guerrilla war originated in the 
United States at birth rather than in China or Cuba 
in mid-20th century. What is decisive is how deeply 
it is rooted in the people — the relationship of the 
guerrilla fighter to the broad masses — and the 
underlying philosophy of freedom. Only then does it 
equal dialectics of liberation. Otherwise it can be used 
for reactionary purposes, as indeed the Confederate 
Army did against toe Union forces in the Civil War. 
What made the American guerrilla a genuine 
revolutionary instead of a mindless terrorist was, 
precisely, what the Tories, American as well as British, 
complained against as “the lowest Mechanicks discuss 
the most important points of Government with the 
Utmost Freedom.” 


3 Quoted by Vernon Louis Parrington in Main Currents in American 
Thought, which gives a more rounded view of Colonial America 
than the "strict" histories. > -• 


by M. Franki and J. Hillstrom 



THE POINT we wish to make here is that this 
pamphlet is the only one where the readers will get a 
total view of toe human forces of toe American 
Revolution, whether they take on new forms of 
organization, like toe Committees of Correspondence 
when people begin flocking to the town meetings and 
outvoting toe “gentlemen merchants”, or new forms 
of fighting, like guerrilla warfare when General 
Washington wasn’t exactly winning toe war while the 


"... One aspect of the New England social 
revolution was the restructuring of the militia 
system within the context of the Declaration of 
Independence. They had systematically weeded 
out the officers of the old system and demo- 
cratized it to the point that officer ? were elected 
by their own ranks. Many of these new ‘officers’ 
were former blacksmiths, shoemakers and other 
workers. They were not ‘ officers’ as Washington 
conceived them. Behind his pretentions to cre- 
ate a disciplined army out of the New England 
forces, Washington was in effect suppressing the 
social revolution that had surfaced so magnifi- 
cently around Boston and the Committees of 
Correspondence.” 


unregimented yeoman army were delivering hammer 
blows to the Redcoats, or when a Tom Paine (whom 
John Adams had the gall to call “a filthy little atheist”) 
pronounced, “My country is the world”, thus extending 
nationalism to internationalism. 

Take toe question of Women’s Liberation, an idea 
whose time has first come in our epoch. This, indeed, 
is why our age can shed the highest illumination 
on what was hardly noted in 1776. Yet, in embryo, 
it did begin then, and we are not just referring to 
Abigail’s letters to John Adams on toe needed freedom 
for women. They were not known in her time, or 
much later for that matter, and not because the 
John Adams-John Quincy Adams and their heirs 
kept these letters hidden. No, into the 19th and even 
20th centuries, historians were telling the historic tale 
as his-tory, squeezed into the Procrustian bed of 
mid-Victorian male chauvinistic context, burying 
totally heif-story as it was lived in the revolutionary 
period. Tl|us, when a woman, Black woman at that, 
wanted to! fight in the revolutionary war she had to 
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bind her breasts and pretend to be man, as Deborah 
Samson Gannett did. Though she served for three years 
and was wounded twice with the Fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment, her story would never have been known 
had she not applied for pension. Indeed it is hardly 
known today, though in 1830, after her death, and 
though she married after the war, her soldier’s pension 
was given to her husband who survived her. 

Women historians are now finding the written and 
unwritten records, and are righting some distortions 
of history perpetuated by male historians. And we also 
hear of the working women for, though they had no 


“Along with the retention of slavery was 
also the total disregard of women’s rights. It 
wasn’t only that what Abigail wrote to John 
Adams was unknown by anybody and unheard 
by John, it was an actual manifestation of the 
unfinished revolution.” 


“ The women’s struggles . . . were seldom 
separable from those of the men of the pre-revo- 
lutwnary period. The colonial struggle that is 
shaping thus finds them together engaging the 
British power. The chief exception seems to be 
largely with the women of the upper classes, 
where the distinction of sex and economic roles 
was especially sexist.” 


vote, the women of the revolutionary period were 
often self-supporting and occupied positions we 
today rarely have open to women, as is the case 
with printers. Yet one of the early copies of the 
Declaration of Independence was printed by a woman 
printer-publisher, Mary Catherine Goddard. But to 
this day, women historians, as men historians, present 
women “as women” and not in the role of revolutionaries 
mi a world revolutionary road. Thus, the last quarter 
of the 18th century is particularly rich in lessons for 
our day, including that of Women’s Liberation. 

1776, which, as Marx noted over a century ago, 
sounded the tocsin for 1789, was sounding the tocsin 
of revolution not only for both America and France 
but was heard as far as San Domingo as well. 4 
When in 1792, Mary WoWstonecraft penned the first 
Women’s Manifesto — Vindication for the Rights of 
Women — she was writing neither as wife to husband, 
as was Abigail Adams, nor a statement for women, 
(but not for the most radical wing) as was Olympe 
de Gouge in the French Revolution. Mary 
Wollstonecraft wrote for revolution and belonged 
to a small radical club in London that numbered 
among its members Thomas Paine and one of the 
greatest of the world’s poets, William Blake, who did 
not divide philosophy from revolution or from art or 
literature as he dedicated his fiery poems to the 
American and French Revolutions as well as to women 
liberationists, though he called them Daughters of 
Albion and Mary. It was he who warned Tom Paine 
that the British would arrest him if he did not escape. 

* sfc * 

IN A WORD, this was not just the age of the 
American Revolution. It Was. the age of revolutions — 
American and French; industrial and political; 
intellectual and social. Just as, on the eve of 1776, 
the Committees of Correspondence didn’t just disappear 
but merged into the mass revolutionary movement 
which had a life of its own, so 1776 was also the 
publication date of Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations 


“The Town Meetings were also being super- 
ceded. It is easy to see why. Boston had a pop- 
ulation of some 15,000 in 1773. A town meeting 
would allow only 2J500 of the populace to at- 
tend. The mass meeting, the ‘Body’, preceding 
the Boston Tea Party, was over 8,000. And sev- 
eral such meetings had taken place, within a 
short period of time, each one increasing in size. 
No restrictions existed; all could attend. Men 
and women. Black and white, young and old, 
rich and poor, all constituted the Body.” 


“Whether it was in England itself, or as far 
away as Haiti, where a young group of Haitians, 
including Henri Christophe who had participated 
in the revolutionary siege of Savannah and later 
fought for his country’s independence; whether 
it sounded the tocsin for the great French Revo- 
lution as Marx saw in the 19th century or be- 
came an inspiration for Latin American revo- 
lutions, nothing so stirred the American colo- 
nists, nothing so stirred the international spirit 
of the age as the Declaration of Independence.” 


which created a revolution in political science with its 
labor theory of value. And, while this view of labor 
as the source of all value didn’t reach the stage of 
theory until then, it was as early as 1729 that 
Benjamin Franklin’s “A Modest Inquiry into the Nature 
and Necessity of Paper Currency” anticipated that 
theory of labor value. By 1807 these revolutions 
reached the highest philosophic expression in Germany 
with Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. But it wasn’t 
clear until Karl Marx discovered his new continent of 
thought and proletarian revolution, that the Hegelian 
dialectic was the source of all dialectics. In holding 
that Hegelian dialectics was the source of all dialectics, 
of liberation in life as in thought, Marx’s historical 
materialism illustrated how this dialectical articulation 
of a genius was, in fact, the articulation of common 
people’s struggle for freedom, transformed to method. 

From America’s First Unfinished Revolution the 
road opened for the next needed revolution. The seeds 
for it were laid as the first revolution ended and the 
John Adamses turned against the French Revolution 
and became Federalists while a Sam Adams not only 
welcomed the Great French Revolution and became 
anti-Federalist, but distrusted the American Constitution 
and fought for a Bill of Rights. Tom Paine who had 
remained an unrepentant radical (Jacobin), held that 
“Reason, like time, will make its own way.” But by 
the mid-l&th century time had long run out and 
the inevitable irrepressible conflict erupted. The Civil 
War, which finally put an end to slavery, also remained 
unfinished as not only the Freedmen did not get 
their promised 40 acres and a mule, but capitalism 
sank into imperialism. 

On the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation the News and Letters Committees published 
American Civilization on Trial — Black Masses as 
Vanguard. There it was shown that, what, for American 
capitalism, was the triangular trade for slaves, rum 
and molasses, was, for the Blacks — African, West 
Indian, American— the triangular ever-live development 
of ideas of liberation which led to actual freedom. 
Today it must be made total. The totality of the crisis 
makes it imperative. 

When we look at our epoch, we can see that the 
movement from practice 5 of the past two decades 
has produced a new generation of revolutionaries. 

We can start with workers’ battles against Automation 
which had resulted in the famous wildcat strikes 
of the 1950s and the Montgomery Bus Boycott which 
initiated a new Black Revolution in the United States. 
Or we can turn to the East European Revolutions 
against Russian totalitarianism, beginning with the 
East German in 1953, through the Hungarian in 1956, 


to the Czechoslovak in 1968 and the Polish in 1970. 
What is crystal clear, the world over, including China, 
where the Sheng Wu-lien youth challenged Mao, is the 
emergence of de-centralized, informal, rank and file ' 
committees, councils of workers, Blacks, native 
Americans, Women Liberationists, youth turning away 
from vanguardist parties to lead which mislead and 
searching for a philosophy of liberation that is 
inseparable from the actual revolution. 

if if % 

AGAIN, WHETHER WE LOOK at the high point 
reached by the youth in Paris, 1968, with its near- 
revolution, or the abysmally low death-points perpe- 
trated by the Nixon-inspired massacres in 1970 in Kent, 
Ohio and Jackson, Mississippi, against the massive 
American anti-Vietnam war youth movement, and 
the Black Revolution, the fact is that the forces for 
revolution are present everywhere. But the crucial 
question today is not if a revolution is needed, but 
what comes after. This is the point of the political- 
philosophic maturity that our age represents, the very 
high stage of reason that the forces of revolution 
have reached. Instead of going in only for the 
destruction of the old, they want to make sure they 
will not have a new set of masters to replace the old 
ones, as they have seen in Russia and China. Now we 
are confronted with a conflict between them for global 
power on the same state-capitalistic ground as 
characterizes the United States and Japan, West 
Europe and the Middle East. 

The reality of this bi-centennial year is stifling, 
exploitative, imperialistic, and so totally, crises-ridden 
that a question mark hangs over the very survival of 
a civilization that is hemmed in by nudear bombs. 

It must be uprooted, and totally new foundations laid 
for truly human relations. Toward that end we must 
first of all clear our heads and create a unity of 
philosophy and revolution. In no other way can a 
classless society emerge. As one step toward that 
arduous labor we are contributing this pamphlet, where 
a study of the past becomes a step toward the 
revolution-to-be. 

THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL BOARD, 

NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


5 See Part I, "From Practice to Theory" and Part V, "The Problems 
of Our Age: State-capitalism vs. Freedom" in Marxism and 
Freedom — From 1776 Until Today. Also see Ch. 1, "Absolute 
Negativity as New Beginning: The Ceaseless Movement of Ideas 
and of History", in Philosophy and Revolution. 


new, 
seventh 
edition of 


4 That the Smithsonian Institute, in 1973, discovered a Block 
Presence in the American Revolution to be not only American 
but Caribbean as well, tells how international is our Black 

Revolution. 
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Victorious MFA troops in truck are joined by 
happy civilians following overthrow of fascism 
in Portugal. 


(Continued from Page 5) 

the existing parties and unions. Which doesn’t mean 
they didn’t actively participate in all of them. It does 
mean, as was proved all over again at the May 1, 1975, 
demonstration where they were attacked by the CP and 
other so-called Left men who did not stop from also 
attacking their children, that not only was an autonomous 
movement of women necessary, but the Old Left had 
to answer today: what happens after the revolution on 
the most fundamental man/woman relationship. 

An MLM leaflet, calling for equal pay for women at 
the Via Longa brewery and Pao sugar factory, was 
forced to state: “It is not only the bosses that are ex- 
ploiting us; it’s our own comrades that are refusing 
equal pay.” 

Or take the question of agriculture and the most 
reactionary Catholic hierarchy. Ironically, the entry of 
foreign capital — U.S., West German, Swedish, Dutch, 
French — built up not only big industry, like the 
Lisnave shipyards or the new airport at Farno, but also 
(in this case West German capital) an irrigation scheme 
in the Alentejo, which is exactly where the majority of 
workers were women, where the greatest activities, in- 
cluding the seizure of land, were most militantly fought 
for by women. Along with the militancy was the demand 
for a philosophy to fight against the ideological power 
of the Catholic and fascist tradition which had forced 
women into submission to God, man, family. They have 
a long tradition of strikes, arrests, imprisonments. 
Whether it is in the Alentejo district, where out of 10,000 
unemployed, 8,000 were women, or in the cities where, 
besides industrial struggles, women are very important 
in health care service, or in ideological struggles, where 
surely one of the most revolutionary groupings, PRP/ 
BR is headed by a woman — Isobel do Carmo — there 
is no way to escape the new, the pivotal role of women, 
the youth both on campus and in the army, or the poor 
peasants. On Feb. 9, 1975, 30,000 farm workers in 
Alentejo demanded confiscation of the properties of the 
owners attempting coups. 

Instead of keeping away from “feminist” questions, 
the Old Left better learn to recognize new forces of 
revolution and new ways of emergence of those forces. 
Before the April, 1974 overthrow of the fascist regime, 
undercurrents of revolt arose among women, from liter- 
ature to actual class struggles. 

Thus, New Portuguese Letters ( published here as 
The Three Marias and by no means “just literature”— 
though great literature it is) posed questions of human 
relations far more profoundly than the Old Left had. 
Their freedom from jail was by no means due only to 
the overthrow of the Caetano regime, but to the protests 
by the international women’s liberation movement. (7) 
The symbol the women’s movement, in agriculture espe- 
cially, had chosen was Catarina Enfemia, assassinated 
by the National Guard during a strike for the eight-hour 
day. 

Women became especially important in 1973 when 
a labor shortage sent them into textiles and electronics, 
and directly into the fight against multinationals: Timex, 
ITT, Plessy, and the garment industry (where Swedish 
capital owned 15 of the 25 major companies).. It is in 
textiles and electronics and shipyards where the grass 
roots workers’ movement first erupted, and where none 
questioned the militancy of women workers. But they 
were asking not only for a fundamental change in labor 
conditions, but for different relations at home. 

Or take agriculture. Women’s wages averaged only 
50 escudos a day, 50 percent lower than men’s. Just as 
in Lisbon, women workers took over a laundry plant to 
make it a free service so that “working class women 
will be liberated from housework,” so they were among 
the most active in the peasant seizures of land and 
cultivating it on a cooperative basis. The peasants came 
in their tractors to take part in the Aug. 20 political 
demonstration to unite with the workingclass tenants 
and squatters who were occupying houses. At Caixa the 
peasants occupied the land of the Duke of Lafoes and 
turned that into a cooperative. 


(7) When Moria Barrena, one of the authors of New Portuguese 
Letters (The Three Morios), was in the Stotes, she not only insisted 
the international women's movement had much to do with freeing 
her and her co-authors from jail, but insisted: "I believe in femi- 
nism because for me it is the hope to change society." Her speech 
is reproduced in News & Letters, April 1975. 

(8) Both PRP/BR's Manifesto and many other documents of the 
Portuguese Revolution have been reproduced by the People s Trans- 
lation Service (1735 Allston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 94703) in Portugal: 
Key Doc u m en ts of the Revolutionary Process. 
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revolution in Portugal advance? 


Dual Power? CRTSMs? Apartidarism 
(Non-partyism)? 

As the mass strikes showed the very first month 
after the overthrow of the fascist regime, these were no 
ordinary strikes and some ended in occupation of fac- 
tories, the most important being the workers occupying 
the Lisnave shipyards. But while there is no doubt that 
one of the great developments was that at the Lisnave 
shipyard complex, neither it nor the Revolutionary Coun- 
cils of Workers, Soldiers and Sailors (CRTSMs) were 
nationwide. 

Of all the parties that arose the one that was most 
indigenous and revolutionary, was the PRP/BR (Rev- 
olutionary Party of the Proletariat — Revolutionary 
Brigades). (8) So characteristic of the revolutionary situ- 
ation is anti-party ism (apartidarism) that this group, a 
splitoff from the CP, tried to assign priority, not to the 
party, but to the spontaneous mass organizations. They 
called for, and were instrumental in organizing, Revolu- 
tionary Councils of Workers, Soldiers and Sailors. The 
critical question became: were they really developing 
spontaneously and on a national scale? Was it the type 
of mass outpouring, and an arming of the working class 
that one could say these instances of self-activity created 
actual dual power? 

It simply wasn’t true that there was such a self- 
mobilization of the masses that actually challenged the 
new, but very much still the capitalistic government. 
Nor was it true that even the most “revolutionary” 
sections of the MFA equalled the armed people, quin- 
tessential for a social revolution. And least of all was it 
true that the Constituent Assembly was anything ap- 
proaching such high rhetoric. The vote was just a vote, 
a mere consultative one at that, that didn’t challenge 
continued army rule. To say, as one (9) of the Trot- 
skyist groups maintained, that the Constituent Assembly 
was a. “step toward a workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment,” is utter nonsense, reformist euphoria. 

By the time Soares’ “democracy” won and Gon- 
calves was thrown out of government, it was the end 
also of the unholy alliance of SP and Maoists, not to 
mention the Catholic Church hierarchy which is the true 
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winner as the counter-revolution unfolds its fascist face. 
A new united front of all Left groups (FUR included 
MES, PRP/BR, LUAR, LCI and others) warned, in its 
Sept. 10 Manifesto, (10) that the reactionary escalation 
would end in a rightist coup. On Nov. 25 it did. 

The first stage of revolution has ended. 

Counter-Revolution in Portugal, Against Africa 

The revolution in Portugal was born in the African 
Revolutions. The counter-revolution in Portugal is “co- 
inciding” with the USA-CIA-South African conspiracy to 
try to recolonize Angola. As against the revolutionary 
appeal coming from Black Africa as well as Portugal, 
South African apartheid increased its falsehoods along 
with its power, trying to make itself “part” of “Tie 
West.” The one thing that characterized each of these 
total opposites (but hardly touched the revolutionary 
left in Europe that remained color blind as white), was 
its very organism, and not just the pragmatists’ super- 
structure. 

Thus, Admiral Bierman, South African Chief of the 
General Staff, wrote in 1972: "It is imperative that a 
superpower would be involved in the strategy of the 
southern hemisphere ... We must persuade the West 
that communist penetration into the Southern hemi- 
sphere is a direct threat to Western Europe and the 
rest of the free world.” It is this which is now appealing 
to the Ford-Kissinger-CIA dirty tricksters and deep 
organic imperialists. 


(9) There are two Trotskyist groups in Portugal, one headed by 
the majority of the Fourth International Secretariat (Mandel), ond 
one by the SWP (Joe Hansen). See Intercontinental Press, Sept. 8 
for "In Defense of the Portuguese Revolution" by Pierre Frank, 
Livio Maitan and Ernest Mandel (24 pp), and the endless one about 
all the differences between the Fourth International and the 5WP 
(70 pp) in the Oct. 13, 1975, issue of l.P. "For A Correct Political 
Course iq Portugal" by Gerry Foley, Joseph Honsen and George 
Novack. 

(10) Lutte de Closse (appears bilingually as Class Struggle) No. 31 
and 32, Oct., Dec. 1975, takes issue with Tony Cliff's analysis, of- 
ficial Trotskyism and Is itself Trotskyist. It doesn't shed new light 
but it is valuable in reproducing the most chauvinistic Maoist re- 
marks both in France ("France needs a strong army"), and inter- 
nationally by quoting L'Humonite Rouge. See especially 1-9-75 where 
the Maoists proclaim: "The two super-powers do not play the same 
role . . . The danger of the expansionism of Soviet social-imperial- 
ism is greater . . . from the activities of the 5th columns repre- 
sented by the various revisionist parties." 


While Kissinger’s preoccupation, first with South 
Vietnam and then the Middle East and Russian detente, 
had, in early 1970’s, not bowed to a close relationship 
to apartheid South Africa, by the time Angola won its 
freedom, U.S. imperialism was all ears to the siren call 
of all imperialisms and racism: South African apartheid, 
which, for more time .than we really know, was listened 
to by “Communist” China for whom nothing takes the 
place of their own nationalism which considers not the 
U.S. but Russia Enemy No. 1. 

Thus South Africa has won its point. West, East. And 
now it is not only the Ford-Kissinger-CIA-Moynihan 
cabal, but the journalists, and not only sufh as C. L. 
Sulzberger, but so-called English Liberals such as the 
actual head of the Liberal Party, Jeremy Thorpe, and 
the Manchester Guardian. (11) 

All are out to brainwash about what type of govern- 
ment is in Portngal, and how Russia supposedly controls 
the MPLA lock, stock and barrel. Russian detente or 
otherwise, the cackle is ont to teach us the “principles 
of geopolitics”: how Portugal faces the Atlantic at the 
far western tip of Europe, while her islands are stra- 
tegically placed astride the shipping lanes between 
Europe, the Mediterranean and the Americas, not to 
mention that her “African colonies” had the best port 
facilities for the Indian and Sonth Atlantic oceans. 

It is not that any of this is fooling the masses; it is 
not even fooling the Senate. But while the Senate and 
House will soon capitulate, American revolutionaries 
must not only oppose U.S. imperialism in Portugal and 
Angola (see “U.S. works with South Africa,” p. 12), but 
the acts of solidarity with the Portuguese Revolution 
must not be separate from a serious theoretical summa- 
tion of where the Portuguese Revolution was stopped, 
and how to try to advance under the whip of the counter- 
revolution. 

Dialectics of Theory 

As a first step in that direction, and in the hope 
that the discussion will dialectically develop, in Portugal 
most of all, let us begin with one of the points raised 
in the Draft Program of the Revolutionary Party — 
Revolutionary Brigades: “It is also the organization 
capable of making a synthesis between theory and 
revolutionary practice.” (12) 

That cannot just be stated. It must be worked out, 
beginning with the voices and actions that came from 
below, and questions asked of “what happens after” 
even as they raised the struggle for workers control of 
production, CRTSMs - , and the ways of self-defense to 
fight the myriad forms the counter-revolution is imposing, 
as Portuguese and as part of world capitalism, as it 
conspires to get back total power. 

From the very first proletarian revolution, 1848, 
Marx had drawn the conclusion “From the first moment 
of victory, and after it, the distrust of the workers must 
not be directed anymore against the conquered reaction- 
ary party, but against the previous ally, the petty 
bourgeois democrats, who desire to exploit the common 
victory only for themselves.” (13) 

Instead of quoting endlessly what Lenin said on the 
Party in 1903 — ■ a position he many times revised (14) — 
why not see how Lenin reorganized his thought when 
he was first confronted with the betrayal of the German 
Social Democracy and raised the perspective: Trans- 
form the Imperialist War into Civil War, not just as a 
slogan, but the new philosophic, dialectical question of 
transformation into opposite. (15) By 1917, “All power 
to the Soviets” was rooted in the philosophic reorganiza- 
tion and its political expression in State and Revolution: 
that there can be no new society unless production and 
the state is run by the population “to a man, woman 
and child.” 

To reduce that to a question of the Party, the Party, 
the Party “to lead,” as everyone from the Communists, 
Maoists, Trotskyists (of all varieties) are doing, is to 
doom the resurgence of the revolution. 

Stop to think as well as to do. 

(We wil return to the subject in a future issue, after 
we have heard from Portugal.) 


(11) See especially "Black and Red Don't Mix; Can Black and 
White" by Geoffrey Taylor, Manchester Guardian, 12-14-75 

(12) The Sept. 10 Revolutionary United Front Manifesto was in- 
cluded as a separate page in People's Translation Service on Por- 
tugal. 

(13) Karl Marx's 1850 Address. 

(14) For the modification in the party concept, 1903-1923, see 

Ch.XI on "Forms of Organization: The Relationship of the Spontan- 
eous Self-Organization of the Proletariat to the 'Vanguard Party' " 
as well as Ch. XII on "What Happens After?" *n Marxism and 
Freedom, pp. 177-209. 

(15) Along with Lenin's Philosophic Notebooks (Vol. 38 of Collect- 
ed Works), see his Crtique of Bukharin's Economics of the Transi- 
tion Period, reproduced as Appendix to that work (Bergman, pub- 
lisher, NY). 
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Defense committee forms to aid Indian activists 


Portland, Ore. — Defense efforts have gotten 
underway to focus national attention and pres- 
sure on the case of Indian activists Russell Red- 
ner and Kenneth Loud Hawk, who were arrested 
Nov. 17 on the Oregon-Idaho border following a 
shooting attack by Oregon State Police. They 
have been charged with “possession of an illegal fire- 
arm”, “aiding in the escape of a federal fugitive”, and 
other charges which, when examined closely, do not 
hold up. 

Loud Hawk and Redner were arrested on U.S. High- 
way 80 following attacks by state police on a mobile 
home four cars away from them. Although the media 
billed the arrest as a “shootout between AIM members 
and Oregon State Police ... ”, there has been no evi- 
dence produced to show that any Indian fired back. 

The first charge against Loud Hawk and Redner was 
of “possession of an unregistered firearm”, the alleged 
weapon being located in the mobile home four cars 
ahead of them. In order to explain this charge, the po- 
lice are now claiming the pair were travelling “in cara- 
van” with the mobile home. 

Defense efforts have been hindered and harassed by 
the federal government. Loud Hawk and Redner have 
not been permitted to name the counsel of their choice, 
thus causing the attornies defending them to serve with- 
out fee. U.S. Magistrate George Juba (a former FBI 
agent) has set an excessive bail of $55,000 for each mail. 

Anti-CIA campus protests 

by Jim Mills 

Demonstrations at several colleges have erupted in 
the past months to protest CIA campus recruitment. The 
revelations of the Senate committee investigations have 
sparked much of the renewed activity by students. 

The CIA prominence on campuses has grown as 
well owing to the agency’s increased efforts to recruit 
more youth from minority groups. 

One university spokesman defended the CIA as “a 
legitimate agency governed by the same employment 
rules as any other government agency.” Everyone knows 
that this collaborator meant that the CIA is subject to no 
rules, which students instantly realized and acted 
against. 

One Michigan State University student reported, 
“The CIA recruiting activity here during the past three 
months has been accompanied by surveillance of stu- 
dents. The purpose of the spying is to discover which 
applicants for government jobs would be ‘undesirable.’ 
Information about the CIA discrimination was published 
in a pa;:iphlet circulated throughout the campus, espe- 
cially during the recent anti-CIA demonstrations on 
campus. 

“At my job In one of the libraries, my boss openly 
confronts me about the quality of my work, but this type 
of thing didn’t happen before my involvement in resist- 
ing the agency recruitment. Other students fear for 
their jobs with the university for similar reasons.” 

At three of the campuses in the University of Cali- 
fornia system, demonstrations followed the disclosure 
of a meeting attended by college administrators in 
Langley, Va., called by CIA director William Colby to 
design a recruitment plan aimed at the three universi- 
ties due to their heavy minority enrollment. 

At the San Diego campus, the faculty Senate sup- 
ported by the Black Studies Third College and the Center 
of Ohicano Studies called for a referendum to decide 
whether to sever all ties with the CIA, including any 
funded activities. They earlier denounced “this shocking 
invasion of the campus by an agency of proven involve- 
ment in political assassination and other insidious ac- 
tions.” 

At Berkeley, the student placement center was 
picketed, and several student organizations passed reso- 
lutions and organized two rallies of 300 students and 
faculty in Sproul Plaza to protest the presence of recruit- 
ers and demanded severing connections with CIA pro- 
grams. At UCLA there were two rallies, including pickets 
around the Federal Volunteers Service Office set up on 
campus for CIA job interviews. 

The revelations about and the recruitment drives by 
the FBI-CIA apparatus, and the protests against both, 
illuminate the alienation felt by students. The statfe- 
capitalist agencies are deciding what the educational 
institutions should be, challenging youth’s right to that 
decision. As well, these domestic imperiajists are now 
even using their services against the students! 

The student farm worker support committee, when 
it was setting up recruitment interviews for UFW boy- 
cott organizers at the University of Florida, were as- 
sured by the director of the placement center that the 
proper notices would be placed in the usual publications 
and bulletin boards. None appeared. 

It turned out that the placement center director was 
a former FBI official. In fact, a few years ago, after stu- 
dents and non-students stormed the placement center 
when Marine Corps recruiters were inside, he was given 
the privelege of writing the student rule book. He saw to 
it that state police could arrest outside demonstrators 
on the campus, and that demonstrations and distributing 
literature weren’t permitted within 20 feet of buildings. 

The point is that this atmosphere of repression works 
its way to the level that the student union, where the 
placement center is located, and even the rule book, are 
not really theirs, and both are used against them. 


Instead of allowing them to post ten percent of it 
(as is customary) Juba is requiring full posting of the 
bond. Lena Redner (wife of Russ Redner) has been in- 
terrogated by the FBI and stopped by police several 
times. 

In fact, Lena Redner expressed fears that: “All In- 
dian people are aware of the ‘accidental deaths’ our 
people have suffered in the name of ‘justice.’ We are 
murdered and hung with our clothing (belts, sheets, gar- 
ments) and called suicide victims, we are shot ‘attempt- 
ing to escape’, and are beaten to death ‘while resisting 
arrest’.” 

Defense efforts are aimed at preventing a railroad 
job on the pair by pointing out that the police were 
looking for Dennis Banks and Leonard Peltier and used 
the public tension built up by that hunt to pick off as 
many Indian organizers as possible. 

The Loud Hawk-Redner Offense/Defense committee 
has been formed by various Indian and working class 
people and is now housed in the New Community Center 
(Church of Antioch), 301 SE 16th, Portland, Ore. 97214. 
(503-233-1663). The group is trying to obtain national 
support for the defense of Loud Hawk and Redner and 
funds are desperately needed to meet high legal fees. 

| To Witt-who understood time | 

One Saturday morning about a year ago, people were 
bustling about the UFW office, cutting leaflets, assign- 
ing picket-duty and making last minute repairs on picket 
signs. One of our friends came in and worked his way 
across the office, exchanging greetings with everyone. 

. . . Everyone got a copy of his newspaper, News & 
Letters. He laid the remaining papers on a desk as he 
sat down. 

New Years 1975 was a time of uncertainty for farm 
workers. An Election Bill had just been defeated in 
California. National journalists were vying with each 
other in predicting the doom of Cesar Chavez and the 
UFW. El Malcriado had announced one grim victory — 
farm workers could now collect unemployment benefits. 
Even with a record tonnage of grapes rotting in the 
fields because of the boycott, 1975 was clouded with 
uncertainty. 

We talked of what had been won and lost, and he 
spoke of time and how it works on our side — if we 
use it. He showed me in the spirit of striking workers 
the rumblings and determination that would lead to 
victory. 

I had learned some time ago that he was fatefully 
ill and I knew how he rationed his precious time so he 
could be with the farm workers. During the time we had 
together I learned to see part of his vision, a vision of 
a world where thought wasn’t penalized or care down- 
graded. 

The other morning, a couple of farm workers and 
I were adding up how the farm workers had used the 
time of 1975: A monumental new law so farm workers 
could choose their own union. Cesar marches 900 miles 
through the valleys. “Strike fever” in the melons of the 
Rio Grande. A contract with Coca Cola in Florida cover- 
ing 1200 citrus workers. March on Modesto, home of E & 
J Gallo Winery — ends after one week with 10,000. The 
UFW second convention. The Gallo election. UFW wins 
nearly 70 percent of elections. Harris Poll reveals 12 
percent of nation boycotts grapes. 

Whenever I said goodbye, I never knew if I’d see 
him again, but I knew he could see down the road we 
would make it. The other morning I learned I would 
not see Will Stein again. But I will never forget him. 

Blair J. McGowan, Detroit UFW 



'Let's use the Bicentennial' 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Because this is the year of the Bicentennial, I’ve 
been trying to decide whether I should, or how I could, 
observe this white man’s celebration. I talked to some of 
my acquaintances and here, briefly are some of their 
responses. 

Can we ignore it? One young Indian intellectual says 
he feels that it’s not our Bicentennial, not our reason to 
celebrate. Why should we celebrate the tragedy and 
destruction the white man has brought us? 

I agree with him that we can’t celebrate. But now 
should be one of tbe best times to make other people 
aware of our history and our present situation. It’s a 
good time for us to learn about our own tractions, too. 

Another friend says she would Tike to see a demon- 
stration around the Federal Building to protest the Bi- 
centennial. I only hope that if it takes place, a lot more 
Indians will participate than there were in a demonstra- 
tion there last year. ■ ■ 

I talked to an older man from the reservation where 
I was born. He says that the oldest fort in North Dakota 
is in the agency town where all the government work 
for our reservation is done. Two years ago both the state 
and federal government put money into restoring the 
old fort, and in general to making the town look better. 
Now the federal government would like to get some 
national TV program to show all those contented Indians 
in their pretty little town. 

Never mind that these people aren’t working, or 
that their pre-fab houses are practically guaranteed to 
fall down around them in less than ten years. The 
houses are already beginning to fall apart due to the 
extreme weather, but the fort itself, which was restored 
to- attract tourists, is bolding up quite well. His Bicen- 
tennial project will be to try to keep this TV program 
from happening. 

The national headquarters of the American Indian 
Movement is recommending that Indians boycott any 
Bicentennial celebration. I think that is fine as far as it 
goes, but we need to tell people why we’re doing it. 

A spokeswoman from Pine Ridge says that every 
year Oglala Sioux people from her reservation go to 
Washington D.C. to protest their own treatment in par- 
ticular and the treatment of Indians in general. She was 
on tour around the country talking about conditions on 
Pine Ridge. She spoke to us at the UAW Weekend 
School (for workers). She invited both Indians and non- 
Indians to participate in their demonstration on July 4 
in Washington. 

One small way that I will be dealing with the Bi- 
centennial is to find outasaccuratelyas I can some of 
the history of the people on my reservation and pass 
it on to my children. 

I’m going to talk to some schools about the condi- 
tions there. This will be a chore for me since I am very 
reserved — it is difficult to do any kind of public speak- 
ing. Also, I am hoping to go to Washington on July 4 
to participate in those activities. 

Finally, this column is a way for me to find out 
what other people are thinking. It makes me have to 
think seriously about our times and about what we 
might do to change things. - 


UFW gains auto worker support, farm votes 


Detroit, Mich. — One morning just before the 
holiday vacation, auto workers entering GM’s 
South Gate plant in California showed their 
support for the farm workers’ struggle by con- 
tributing $1,000 to help their organizing drive. 
This kind of class support by workers (and those South 
Gate workers face indefinite lay-off and welfare) is the 
best guarantee that the farm workers will defeat the 
bureaucratic hedging and the Teamster-grower sabotage 
of farm workers’ rights. 

In the balloting for contract representation, the 
United Farm Workers Union (UFW) has gained a 
considerable lead over the Teamsters since Aug. 28, 
when the California Agricultural Labor Relations Act 
was set up to hold secret-ballot elections. 

Of ,355 elections covering 54,844 farm workers, the 
UFW has won 191 elections covering 27,494 workers 
(50 percent); the Teamsters won 102 elections covering 
12,344 workers (22.6 percent); “no union" was chosen in 
20 elections covering 1,194 workers 
(4.2 percent); and 42 elections covering 
12,712 workers (23.2 percent) are con- 
tested. 

Governor Brown of California estab- 
lished a new administrative unit to help 
the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
(ALRB) with investigations of unfair 
labor practices. This is a result of the massive letter 
campaign urging that General Counsel in charge of 
elections, Walter Kintz, be replaced for allowing elec- 


o 


tions after reports of unfair labor practices by growers 
and Teamsters. 

As elections progressed from the Salinas to Coachella 
Valleys, UFW victories started to outgain Teamsters’, 
mainly because of the fewer number of ' pre-existing 
Teamster contracts. However, in the Imperial Valley 
where grower support for the Teamsters has been strong 
and included many contracts, the UFW has also been 
winning elections. 

Of the 180 elections held so far where there original- 
ly were Teamster contracts covering 29,000 workers, 
62 elections were UFW victories covering 8,621 workers 
(30 percent), and 19 were contested, covering 7,582 
workers (26 percent). The letter campaign and the new 
administrative unit is said to account for fewer incidents 
of violence and therefore the turnabouts. 

Growers, dissatisfied with the success of the UFW, 
have instructed state legislators from the farm regions 
to block appropriations for the ALRB unless legislation 
is passed amending the election laws. Changes would be 
in the rule which now allows union organizers free access 
to workers during breaks and before and after work. 

Even with the new investigative unit, 23.3 percent 
of the votes cast in all elections remain undecided, and 
there have been only 70 election certifications — after 
which negotiations may begin, and then for only up to 
a year until new elections are held. 

Not one contract has been signed at any of the 
ranches where the UFW has won. Farm workers cannot 
realize any benefits without contracts. Boycott ’til the 
ink is dry! 
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200 YEARS OF UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 


A lot of people, especially the Blacks 
and some of the whites, are seeing 
more and more that even though the 
workers, the Blacks and women fought 
the revolution of 1776, it wasn’t for us. 

With these recent lay-offs in my plant 
and elsewhere, the people are beginning 
to see that we are not even represented 
in this govrnment. Even though we vote, 
more people are all the time seeing that 
the Democrats and Republicans are two 
parties that represent the capitalist 
system and the workers are only the 
slaves to the system. 

This is being talked about in the plant 
a lot. The December issue of News & 
Letters which gave a “preview” of the 
new pamphlet in the “Workers Journal” 
column, is really being read in the body 
shop and being passed around. I felt 
good that many people were interested 
in the Bicentennial and realized that the 
200 year celebration was not for work- 
ing people, Black or white. 

They don't want to celebrate the Bi- 
centennial; they want to continue the 
revolution. A lot of guys I’ve talked to 
say that the Bicentennial should be the 
kick-off of the second half of the ball- 
game. Unless we look at it in this way, 
this year’s celebration will only be the 
celebration of being a slave to the 
system. 

Auto Worker 
■■ ■ Pico Rivera 

* * * 

No wonder so many Blacks don’t see 
any reason to “celebrate” the Bicenten- 
nial. The U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission just celebrated 
its tenth anniversary. At an MIT sym- 
posium on it, one of the keynote speak- 
ers reported that even at its alltime 
high point in the late ’60’s, Black fam- 
ily income had risen to only 64 percent 
of White family income. Now it has 
started dropping again. This economist 
concluded, “Nothing has changed in 
the past 30 years.” Not quite. We’re 
learning more all the time that this 
system can’t be “reformed.” It has just 
gbt to go. 

Ready 
■ New. York 

--./.'.v * * * 

'Pie Pentagon has just written a 24 
page report on Wounded Knee, 85 
years after the murder of 350 Sioux 
people. They are saying it “wasn’t a 
massacre” because “an Indian fired 
first,” Even the most conservative his- 
torians consider Wounded Knee a 
massacre. 

This Pentagon report was written as 
a response to a bill introduced by Sen. 
Abourezk of South Dakota. His bill 
would award a sum of money to the de- 
scendant^ of the Wounded Knee victims. 
The Senator didn’t introduce his bill 
because of what happened 85 years ago. 
It is the Wounded Knee occupation three 
years ago that is troubling him. The 
Pentagon’s concern is the same. 

Pie Oglala people are still struggling. 
In the face of the daily beatings, the 
more than 12 murders, economic and 
legal harassment and out right robbery 
of their land since 1973, they have sent 
a group of their Chiefs to Washington. 
They have established an Embassy there 
and are planning to go emnasse to 
Washington on July 4 with supporters 


to reaffirm their commitment to self- 
determination. The Pentagon is rewrit- 
ing history in order to rewrite the 
present and write Native Americans 
out of the future entirely. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

The debate among Blacks on the Bi- 
centennial is very real. Take Lerone 
Bennett, the historian who has been 
digging up little known facts about 
Black history. The first time I recall 
finding out anything about even Crispus 
Attucks was in high school from Lerone 
Bennett. So when somebody like that 
says we shouldn’t celebrate the Bicen- 
tennial it makes me really stop to under- 
stand what he is saying and why he is 
saying it — though the fact that the 
debate comes from Ebony, which is a 
middle-class Black magazine, doesn’t 
make it a very clear-cut issue. 

Black history has been revolutionary 
within itself to a lot of Black people. 
Bennett as a Black historian who has 
brought much of this out, played a 
great part at that stage of the revolu- 
tion. But now we have to go deeper than 
Bennett. America’s First Unfinished 
Revolution is about Blacks but also 
women, Indians and workers. 

On one level, I have to agree with 
Bennett that there’s not a hell of a lot 
to be celebrated. But when you start 
understanding the broader base, in terms 
of workers, women, and in another di- 
mension Blacks, Indians and other mi- 
norities, then your celebration becomes 
revolutionary. When you begin to bring 
these revolutionary forces out, whether 
it be in a pamphlet or by other means, 
you can’t by-pass the Bicentennial. In- 
stead of seeing it as a mockery, you 
have to turn it to your advantage. 

Black Intellectual 
Los Angeles 

* » * 

We have to re-examine the origin of 
our own revolutionary action and make 
a distinction between what we’re talking 
about in the pamphlet on America’s Un- 
finished Revolution and the kind of thing 
that the rest of the Left is going to be 
talking about. All the established gov- 
ernment is going to be talking about 
is how great we are and how we came 
all the way from the single shot gun to 
the Nike Zeus. 

But what we’re saying,, one of the 
basic themes of this pamphlet, is that 
the American Revolution was the begin- 
ning, not the end. And it began with 
a lot of people * who weren’t land 
owners. They were working people, sea- 
men, farmers. The Committees of Cor- 
respondence, formed by educated men, 
came out of the actions of common 
people such as those who terrorized the 
stamp act agents. 

It was because the revolution was 
transformed into its opposite by the 
mercantile class and the landed aristo- 
cratic class in the Continental Congress, 
that we end up where we are now. 

What we are celebrating as Marxist- 
Humanists is the unleashing of all those 
human forces that are still alive and 
growing in revolutionary fervor all the 
time. 

Student and Worker 
Anaheim 


Readers 


'ENDANGERED SPECIES' 

It’s hard to say why I haven’t been 
reading N&L all these years. But I’m 
ready now. Enclosed is a check to pay 
for a subscription for me and four more 
subscriptions for people like me who 
should have been reading it all along 
and haven’t. 

It’s just possible that the rising threat 
to Israel has put me back into harness. 
It reminds me where I belong— in the 
endangered species category. Perhaps 
my life has been too easy and pleasant. 
That, too, has gone. This fall’s elections 
overturned the liberal majority on the 
city council and all the “people pro- 
grams” are endangered or already tam- 
pered with. I’m ready to grab the farm- 
workers’ red flag from the last demon- 
stration I attended and wobble along 
again. Thanks for giving me a healthful 
jolt. 

Senior Citizen 
Colorado 


O UNITEI 
FARM 
WORKEf 


We distributed a leaflet to our union 
members at the plant gate just before 
Christmas, asking for help for the United 
Farm Workers Union. Even though a 
new farm labor election law is on the 
statute books, it has not brought peace 
to the fields of California. We felt our 
union members would remember how 
many times other workers have come to 
our help — especially in the 117 day 
strike in 1945-46 when there were no 
strike benefits and without a nation-wide 
response to our call for help the GM 
strikers could not have survived and 
won. We especially remembered the 
truckloads of food and toys that arrived 
just before Christmas. 


We got almost a thousand dollars for 
the . UFW at the gates — despite the 
fact that most of us expect to be laid 
off soon again and expect to stay off 
until March. The workers at our plant 
expect that the company will want us 
to be back to work around election time, 
though. So Ford can show how he saved 
us. 

Local 216 Auto Worker 
California 


• 

THE WAY IT WORKS 

General Electric has been whittling 
away at our pay rates for a long time, 
and now they are throwing away another 
part of the contract, and the union is 
letting them. All job openings have to 
be posted so everyone ean have a chance 
to bid on them, but the union, IBEW 
Local 2131, and company worked out a 
deal to provide two “new” jobs if the 
company could put the men it wanted 
into them. These jobs amount to assist- 


ant foremen. The company had been 
working these two guys on these jobs 
without giving them the pay rate they 
deserved. When they filed a grievance, 
the union and GE settled on this deal, 
leaving many guys with more seniority 
unable to bid for the higher pay. 

The business agent came to the plant 
to explain why he did this and found 
out that most people were pretty upset. 
People felt this was a bad precedent to 
set right before new contract negoti- 
ations. The BA left without taking a 
vote, however, and the union and com- 
pany will probably go right through 
with their deal. I hope that’s not the 
way we can expect the union to negoti- 
ate our new contract. 

GE Worker 
San Leandro, CaL 

* * * 

Here’s the way the auto companies 
work — or maybe it’s how they don’t 
work. During the time that our plant 
was down for Christmas the final repair 
people were called in and worked for 
five days, 11 hours a day, to repair the 
2700 cars that had to be pulled from the 
line because the workers couldn’t do 
their jobs right at the insane pace the 
lines were running before Christmas. 
The company was happy to pay us dou- 
ble time to get it all cleaned up before 
Christmas because it meant a tax break 
for them, somehow. It may make sense 
to them, but it seems crazy to most of 
us. 

Auto Worker, Dodge Main 
Hamtramck, Mich. 



We are asking you and your readers 
for support for our Prisoners Rights Or- 
ganization for the Liquidation/ Arbitra- 
tion of Wrongs, Inc. (PRO-LAW), which 
we founded in October 1975. We are 
trying to bring about a real change by 
1) establishing the right for convicts to 
collectively organize and bargain over 
living and working conditions, and 2) 
maximum restoration of civil and hu- 
man rights for convicts. We are affili- 
ated with the California Prisoners Un- 
ion, and will support anyone who is 
fighting for the human rights of the 
people as a whole. 

We want to stimulate public concern 
about the problems existing within cor- 
rectional institutions as well as to help 
convicts return to society with a new 
out look and a chance. 

Funds are badly needed to make our 
aim Dossible. All donations are tax de- 
ductible and should be made payable to: 

PRO-LAW, INC. 
c/o Bank of Carbondale 
Carbondale, Illinois 62991 
P.S. Please remember that people who 
are incarcerated are also human beings. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes “Black Caucuses in Hie Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 
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11— Workers Battle Automation 
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Views 


ANGOLA 

The Angolan situation is terribly seri- 
ous. The fight for independence has be- 
come a conflict between the super-pow- 
ers. The people of Angola are made to 
count for nothing. Cuba seems to be 
playing a puppet role for Russia. South 
Africa may become fully involved. If 
Kissinger’s policy is followed, we could 
have a world war involving more pow- 
ers than ever before. Lord Chalcott has 
made it clear that Britain is interested 
in the conflict. The Helsinki farce is ex- 
posed, but the position is serious for all. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Britain 

* * * 

The picture you ran with your article 
on Angola, showing a young woman with 
a book instead of the usual guns and 
machetes was truly impressive — espe- 
cially with that caption which reported 
how the children the MPLA taught how 
to read then argued politics with the 
captured Portuguese soldiers. That is 
What I call “dialectics of liberation.” 

A. T. 

New York 

* * * 

I’m sure you’re aware of the special 
impact the Angolan .tragedy has had on 
the domestic Maoists, who’ve been 
thrown into disarray as I’ve never seen 
before. While Nixon’s visit to Peking at 
the height of the Vietnam war, along 
with his support for fascist Pakistan 
against the independence movement of 
Bangladesh certainly turned me against 
Mao, what surprised me at that time 
was how few others turned against Mao. 
But today everyone seems shocked to 
see China, Zaire, the U.S. and South 
Africa all lined up on the same side. 
The question is will it be “temporary”? 

Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

One of my sons is in the service in 
Italy, and another one is stationed in 
Germany. The one in Italy is in the 
Airborne, and he was recently put on 
special alert for combat. They were told 
they might be going to Angola. Some of 
the soldiers he knows have already 
gone to Africa on assignment. Kissin- 
ger’s hands are greedy for Africa’s 
wealth. 

If the U.S. tries to send Black soldiers 
to kill Black people in Africa, there 
will be trouble. All Black people here 
need to be united to get the U.S. out of 
Angola. We do not need any more CIA 
plots and assassinations of Black people 
by Black people. 

Angry Mother 
Detroit 

• 

A STAND AGAINST WAR 

Selective Service is raising its ugly 
head again. It will be in action next 
March when the news media across the 
country will be publicizing where and 
how young men who have turned 18 by 
the end of 1975 and have not already 
done so, can register their names with 
the Selective Service System. If a young 
man doesn’t register, he faces five years’ 
imprisonment and/or a $10,000 fine. If he 
wants to be recognized as a conscien- 
tious objector, tough luck — those clas- 
sifications will be suspended. Please tell 
your readers if they don’t care for this 
further intrusion of the military into 
American life to maintain a list readily 
available for future Vietnams, they may 
want to help out with Taking a Stand 
Against War. Literature and information 
is available for the asking from: 

Central Committee for 

Conscientious Objectors 
2016 Walnut St 
Philaelphia, Pa. 19103 


NATIONALISM, RACE AND CLASS 

It was amazing to me that the “Two 
Worlds” column last issue on the Black 
Dimension and the “National Question” 
was written as long ago as 1944. It 
showed the power of a Marxist-Human- 
ist analysis because it certainly predict- 
ed much of the future course of the 
Black movement in this country. I was 
especially struck by the treatment of 
urbanization and the prediction that this 
change in the North would have its re- 
percussions in the South, deepening the 
revolt there. I suddenly saw a relation- 
ship to the Native American column, 
too — where Shainape Schapwe talked 
about the awakening of rural and urban 
Indians who joined together to form the 
AIM. 

Black Worker-Student 
New York 

* * * 

The National Question is one of the 
major areas in which I do not agree 
with you. I believe Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism to be wrong and anti-Marx- 
ist. It claims that a “labor aristocracy” 
was created out of the super profits 
squeezed from the colonial countries. 
That is a bourgeois concept because it 
places national factors above class anal- 
ysis, and leads to concepts like “prole- 
tarian” nations or “imperialist” nations. 
Nationalism and class struggle are irre- 
concilably opposed . . . 

Nowhere has successful “national” 
struggle unleashed real class struggle. 
It is no accident that all national libera- 
tion movements repress any initiative 
of the masses . . . The disintegration 
of the British Empire would have led to 
the economic bankruptcy of this country 
if Lenin’s theory of imperialism were 
correct. 

Bob Potter 
England 

♦ * * 

I recently visited several universities 
in Boston. Despite the intellectual rad- 
icalism everywhere, from Maoism to 
anarchism, and from academic philoso- 
phers to “people’s” tenant unions and 
food co-ops which the New Left runs, 
Boston remains the most racist of cities. 
And that includes the intellectuals. The 
NAACP office was firebombed and com- 
pletely destroyed while I was there, 
the week after Judge Garrity’s decision 
putting South Boston High into “receiv- 
ership.” The Judge’s decision was based 
on proven racism at all levels of the 
teaching and administrative staff, but 
the racist organizations called it “Black 
Tuesday” in posters all over the city, 
and boycotted schools and held up traf- 
fic on Friday. There was no response 
by the liberals or radicals I met to 
these latest outrages. Only one intellec- 
tual out of the dozens I spoke with even 
raised the issue of racism and busing 
while I was there. 

Disgusted 
New York 

• 

VWJ WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

We especially enjoyed the article by 
Jade, “Women’s Liberation in China,” 
in your pamphlet, Notes on Women’s 
Liberation. It’s interesting that in the 
beginning of the commune movement 
many women resisted. 

I was impressed by the fact that the 
Communist Party used the family as a 
weapon to denounce somebody who op- 
poses the government line, just as in 
capitalist countries, especially Japan, 
where the family system is very up- 
tight and is used to put pressure on 
people who go against the system. In 
Japan, the people in left movements 
have to fight against their own families. 
This is called “family imperialism” 
(kazoku teikokushugi). This is also why 


LETTERS 


WHO ARE WE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created so that the voices from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 


many feminist activists here criticized 
their male comrades when they were in- 
volved in left groups. 

Another interesting point: Even in 
China, being a leader’s wife is still pres- 
tigious. I wonder what will happen to 
Chiang Ching after Mao’s death. 

We wondered why Jade did not give 
the names of the women she referred to 
in her article — especially the woman 
who committed suicide and the “tough” 
woman whose husband was loyal to 
her. I assume the second was Ting Ling. 
I think it is important to mention such 
names in order to save them from the 
oblivion which has been the fate of 
many women lost from history. 

Sawako Takagi 
Femintern Press, Japan 
* » * 

Editor’s Note: Several very interesting 
English language pamphlets on women 
in Japan and China are available from 
Femintern Press, Box 5426 Tokyo Inter- 
national, Japan 100-31. We especially 
recommend “Ting Ling, Purged Femin- 
ist,” by Akiyama Yoko, $1.20 a copy. 
* * * 

I went to the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women (CLUW) convention here in 
December, that was to adopt a consti- 
tution. This was less than two years 
after the excitement of the founding 
conference in March, 1974. All I could 
think of was how far CLUW had gone 
in that time — backwards. 

I don’t think CLUW could have shut 
its doors more tightly against rank-and- 
file working women, for whom unem- 
ployment and self-organization, seniority 
and protective work laws, are not the 
“slogans” that all the factions at the 
convention used in their in-fighting, but 
are more urgent than ever as facts of 
life in 1976. They are the basis for 
raising new questions about not only a 
particular organization, but the whole 
reorganization of society. 

Through with CLUW 
Detroit 

* * * 

Britain just began enforcing two wom- 
en’s rights laws, one for “similar pay for 
similar work” and the other a more 
general law to end discrimination in 
other areas. They are pretending that the 
government gave these laws to women 
and weren’t forced to by the militancy 
of the British women. 

The struggle of British rank-and-file 
women is very deep. They have to fight 
not only the company, but the union and, 
in some cases, even their male co-work- 
ers. For example, recently part-time 
post office workers were fired so the 
men could work overtime. The union 
sided with the men and together they 
shouted down the women at the union 
meeting. What impressed me about 
these women was that despite the stab 
in the back by the men one woman said, 
“We don’t want 34 men to lose their 
jobs. I think we ought to fight for high- 
er wages for all of us.” 

W L Activist 
Detroit 

* * S: 

One of the things that disgusted me 
so much about Time magazine’s, ‘Wom- 
en of the Year,’’ was their emphasis on 
“making it.” We’re supposed to feel 
good that there is a woman vice presi- 
dent of General Electric, and a woman 
on the board of AT&T, Kraftco and GM! 


All these companies are horribly op- 
pressive to women and men. For most 
women things have gotten worse. The 
difference between men’s and women’s 
wages has widened, and women and 
Blacks have been the first fired in our 
continuing economic crisis. 

The women’s movement started out 
not as a stepping stone to success for a 
few, but out of the realization that some- 
thing is terribly wrong in this society 
where women and men relate to each 
other in such alienating and objectifying 
ways. What we want is a different world 
— one based on new human relations 
and it won’t be a woman VP of GM who 
will get us there. 


Feminist 

Detroit 



The economists are all coming out 
with their cheerful predictions for 197ff. 
One headline in the Detroit News read: 
“Record prosperity seen in ’76.” Over 
it was a smaller headline: “Jobless rate 
is expected to remain high.” I thought 
it must have been an error until I read 
the article. No mistake. It’s “record 
prosperity” because “profits should rise 
20 to 25 percent.” They don’t even 
blink an eye at the fact that eight mil-, 
lion people are expected to continue 
without jobs. 

What it all means, I guess, is that 
we’d better not expect them to worry 
about doing anything about us. Accord- 
ing to them, we’re enjoying “record 
prosperity,” even if we might be starv- 
ing. 

Unemployed for Nine Months 
Detroit 

# $ # 

I read in the Wall Street Journal that 
unemployed workers are so desperate 
that many of them are trying to sell one 
of their kidneys’ to get cash. The med- 
ical director of the Kidney Foundation 
reported it has had at least 100 such 
offers recently. “Kidney for Sale” ads 
have also run in papers in New York 
and Pittsburgh. Happy New Year. 

Reader 
New York 

• 

SP OFFICE DESTROYED 

Fire on the weekend before Christmas 
demolished the Milwaukee building in 
which the Socialist Party, USA, had its 
National Office. Police suspect arson. 
Almost all files as well as office equip- 
ment have been destroyed or are be- 
yond use. The correspondence of both 
the Socialist Party and the Zeidler-Bris- 
ben Campaign Commitee has been lost. 
We are asking the left and liberal press 
to carry word of the disaster to those 
who have had correspondence with either 
the party or the campaign committee. 
Until new offices are opened those who 
should be on either mailing list are 
asked to write: 

Frank Zeidier 
2921 North Second 
Milwaukee 53212 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


.-CIA works with South Africa to control newly -liberated Angola 


After five long centuries of Portuguese imperial 
misrule and national oppression, tbe Angolan people 
organized a national liberation movement — MPLA, 
which through hard guerrilla fighting not only un- 
dermined Portuguese imperialism in Angola, but 
became the impetus for the overthrow of fascism in 
Portugal itself. 

The MPLA which led the successful national 
liberation struggle was at once recognized as the 
legitimate government of the Angolan people by 20 
of the African nations, who knew well that the com- 
peting movements — FNLA and UNITA— were, in 
fact, the outlets of Zaire and the CIA, topped by 
apartheid South Africa who was not only supplying 
money and arms, but white mercenaries. 

Kissinger at first, when he was preoccupied in 
South Vietnam, showed little interest in who was 
winning the war in the Portuguese colonies. Russia 
did not really step in until it was clear that the 
MPLA had the popular support and was, indeed, 
winning the war against imperial Portugal where, 
moreover, a social revolution was emerging. But, 
whereas it is true that both super powers are fight- 
ing for world domination, it is not true that Russia 
can control the MPLA, or that the MPLA hasn’t 


Mexico 


In a widespread rank-and-file protest condemn- 
ing the class collaborationist policies of their union 
leaders with multinational corporations as well as 
Mexican companies, 200,000 workers took to the 
streets of Mexico city on Nov. 15. The marchers in- 
cluded hardhats, women carrying their children, and 
students. The three-hour long march was the most 
massive Mexico City has seen in a decade. 

The movement organized within the electrical 
industry, which was nationalized 15 years ago, claims 
that it is still run like a private, profit-making mon- 
opoly with the government as the exploiter in place 
of the private capitalist. Their trade union leaders 
struggle for union power, expel the dissidents, and 
curry favor with their real boss, the government. 
So much for “National Planning”. 

Clearly, state capitalism in Mexico is no dif- 
ferent than it is in a fully state-capitalist land like 
Russia. The point is the people did march. The 
organizers of the march said it was also in homage 
to those who were massacred at Tlatelolco in 1968 
and to 15 students killed in Mexico City and Mon- 
terrey in June, 1971. 

The top level union leadership which has tried 
to hold back the growth of the rank-and file-move- 
ment and expelled some of the rank-and-file lead- 
ers, now has to face not only trade union dissidents, 
but the dissatisfaction of the great masses of peo- 


carried on a genuine national liberation struggle. 

Nor can there be any doubt about who exactly 
is Mobutu, that agent of the CIA who with secession- 
ist Katanga conspired to murder Patrice Lumumba 
and pave the way for his domination over the rich 
Congo, now called Zaire. It is his brother-in-law, 
Holden Roberto, who heads the FNLA, and, to- 
gether with UNITA headed by Dr. Savimbi, works 
hand-in-glove with apartheid South Africa to divide 
up Angola. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 300 
CIA troops are being trained at Fort Benning, Ga. 
for service in Angola with sophisticated weapons 
and helicopter gun ships, and over 150 U.S. merce- 
naries are already on the scene in Angola. 

Kissinger’s denials notwithstanding, it is clear 
that not only has he poured $55 million into arms 
and other help to FNLA-UNITA, and not only has 
he moved from his preoccupation with genocidal 
war in South Vietnam now that the U.S. lost, but 
he does not call attention to any but Russian “in- 
vasions” while keeping totally still about actual in- 
vasions by the neo-fascist Indonesian rulers of an- 
other former Portuguese colony, Timor. 

Indeed, Ford took time out from a visit to China 


pie. Of such new beginnings, new masses in revolt 
can be expected. We cannot but be thankful for this 
information which the People’s Translations Service 
and the Chicano Communications Center has made 
available at a time when the American bourgeois 
press has conspired to keep silent. 

Senate Bil S-1 

A 753-page bill, known as S-1, now before the 
Senate is the most oppressive piece of legislation 
to come before Congress since the McCarthy days 
in the 1950s. It would restore the death penalty; re- 
store the Smith Act of 1940 which made any dis- 
cussion opposed to government policy a crime; 
wipe out constitutional guarantees under the Bill 
of Rights; restrict the freedom of the press; pro- 
hibit the publication of “national security informa- 
tion” with penalties of life imprisonment or the 
death penalty. A journalist could get jailed for 
seven years for publishing a story that contradicts 
any official Pentagon version. 

This bill, which was originally drafted to revise 
the entire U.S. criminal code, was started back in 
1966 under Lyndon Johnson and stiffened up under 
Nixon as his “law and order” program. Convicted 
criminals former Attorney General John Mitchell 
and Richard Kleindienst gave it the final touches 
and it was introduced into the Senate this year. 

The bill is opposed by the entire labor move- 


to visit Indonesia and toast its dictator just hours 
before Indonesia launched a 30,000-man invasion of 
Timor, using American supplies, warships, planes, 
tanks and helicopters against the newly-independent 
Peoples Republic of East Timor. FRETILIN is the 
popular native movement that declared independ- 
ence from the old fascist Portuguese regime, has over 
200,000 members and is modeled after the independ- 
ence movement in Mozambique in 1974. 

In free elections under Portuguese supervision 
it was elected to govern all but two of over 200 
villages. The old Portuguese landowners conspired 
with the Indonesian military dictatorship to over- 
throw FRETILIN while the Ford administration lift- 
ed not so much as a little finger to help the people 
newly-liberated from 500 years of colonial and fascist 
rule. 

Quite the contrary! The U.S. has now stooped 
to its lowest since the imperialist war in South 
Vietnam. It is doing so in the company of apart- 
heid South Africa which has even more immediate 
and direct imperial designs there. The American 
masses must stop these dirty exploitative imperialist 
designs. Get the dirty CIA hands off the Angolan 
people! 


ment, the National Lawyers Guild, and over 200 
newspapers, including the New York Times. Hear- 
ings and discussion of the bill start in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in January, 1976. To even dis- 
cuss it makes a mockery of “liberty and Justice 
for all” when it destroys ail progress over the past 
200 years. 

The biR is so all-embracing that it is impossible 
to “soften” by amendments. It must be killed in its 
entirety. If this bill is passed it could introduce an 
era of political terror under law that would make 
the old McCarthy witch-hunts look like a pink tea 


Chile 


An Associated Press source in Santiago, Chile 
has reported that death sentences were proclaimed 
on two leaders of the underground Revolutionary 
Left movement — the nephew of the late President 
Andres Salvador Ailende and Nelson Guitierrez — 
when they sought refuge in the embassy of Costa 
Rica. if 

The report is branded as an absolute lie from 
the Central Committee in Havana, Cuba, which 
claims that it was planted by the military dictator- 
ship. “We denounce this attempt to execute these 
two revolutionaries,” declared the committee. The 
military junta stiH holds thousands of prisoners, 
leftists, priests, nuns and other protesters in inhu- 
man conditions of torture and misery. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

During the last few months the situation in Angola 
has taken on the features of a full-fledged civil war 
between the so-called pro-Russian and the pro-United 
States (together with China) forces. The capitalist press 
and politicians have come forth with numerous articles 
and analyses on Angola. 

This interest is in marked contrast to the almost 
total silence that these same politicians and publications 
chose to bestow on the 15 years of heroism exhibited 
by the Angolan people in their fight for freedom against 
Portuguese colonialism. 

This “new found” interest in Angola, in a way, may 
be more dangerous to the Angolan people and their 
revolution than the previous policy of silence. It does 
more to confuse than to enlighten, more to serve the 
interest of the counter-revolution not only in Angola, but 
in all of Africa. In some cases, like the San Francisco 
Chronicle, editorials have downright racist implications 
such as the one referring to the MPLA (Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola) as “the grandiose 
title of a rather bloodthirsty force of warriors . . .” 

In Washington the battle lines are drawn between 
the liberals of the Senate who want to cut off all funds 
“for activities involving Angola other than intelligence 
gathering” (Tunney’s amendment to the International 
Security Bill), and the Ford/Kissinger hard position of 
confronting Russia over the issue of involvement in An- 
gola. 

There is no certainty ihat the Tunney amendment 
would survive the action of the House when it is taken 
up. And, even if it did, it would in no way stop the Ad- 
ministration from intervention into Angola by other 
methods and by other funds. 

It is not simply the question of whether one branch 
of government is more devious or more corrupt than 
the other, but of the world-wide needs of the system of 
capitalism which is seeking the continuation of political 
and economic domination of Africa. 


Angoh needs masses' power 

The departure of Admiral Leonel Cardoso from 
Luanda, on Nov. 17, may have signaled the end of 500 
years of Portuguese colonialism. But the Admiral’s 
refusal to formally give power to either the MPLA, 
FNLA or UNITA, was an indication that the Angolan 
revolution was not yet conclusive, one way or the other, 
and that it already was entangled in the world struggle 
of the super-powers — U.S., Russia and China. 

This entanglement was most certainly not the desire 
of the Angolan peasants and workers, nor was the pur- 
pose of their long-anguished struggle for freedom from 
colonialism, to jump into the fiery arms of neo- 
colonialism. 

Holden Roberto, head of the FNLA' (National Front 
for the Liberation of Angola), has been an agent of the 
CIA since 1961, receiving from the U.S. government a 
“retainer” of $10,000 a year. But this is chicken feed 
compared with the funds; materials and manpower that 
the U.S. and China are now pouring into the FNLA 
forces. 

Pointing out how deeply the CIA is involved in An- 
gola as the counter-revolutionary agent of U.S. imperial- 
ism does not condone or disregard the dangers that 
Russian intervention presents to the Angolan revolution. 
But for Ford and Kissinger to use the fact that Russia 
supports the MPLA as the reason to impose the U.S. 
brand of counter-revolution is sheer charlatanism. Only 
a few years ago, this was the same ploy used to justify 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

The Angolan revolution and its success is vital for 
an opportunity to expel neo-colonialism from Africa. Its 
defeat would mean another setback. However, there can- 
not be a victory over colonialism or neo-colonialism 
without, at one and the same time, the direct participa- 
tion of the masses of peasants and workers in the strug- 
gle, and their desire for freedom as the philosophical 
foundation of a new society after victory. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tries? Whose clothing was it that was found in his 
luggage? The lawyers claim that Ray could not have 
got his big toe into it. 

Most Blacks agree with Rev. King’s family when 
they ask for an outside investigator to look into the 
whole assassination, because the Justice Department 
cannot be trusted to find the truth. It was the good 
“liberal” Attorney General, Robert Kennedy, who gave 
the FBI the first OK to bug Dr. King’s office and home. 

One of the most sickening revelations in the recent 
investigation was the report by Gary Rowe, the former 
FBI agent, about how the FBI not only did not try to 
protect the civil rights people working in the South, but 
actually agreed to give the KKK a specific amount of 
time to beat them up. 

A young white friend of mine, who had been an ac- 
tivist in the South in the ’60s, began to shed tears when 
he read the report. He said one of his friends who was 
a Freedom Rider had been beaten so badly he suffered 
brain damage that destroyed his whole life. “It’s ironic,” 
he said bitterly. “There was a popular song we used to 
sing — ‘Brother Bob (Kennedy, of course), Where are 
you?’ Now we find out that it wasn’t just that the 
Justice Department wasn’t there, but that there were 
actually agents plotting the killing and maiming of civil 
rights workers and reporting it all to the FBI. It makes 
you il when you realize the full depths to which this 
country has sunk!” 

The blame, however, does not belong all on the FBI 
for the dirty tricks that are its trade. The President of 
the U.S. is: every bit as much to blame. 

What we have to begin to understand is how it is 
that tbe people who swear to. uphold the law are tbe 
main ones that break it — and after they are caught, 
they still get away with it. Any time the working people 
break the -law, they go to jail, or worse. There is no 
other answer than to fight for a completely different 
society, a totally new kind of world. 
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Ford's budget can't solve growing 
economic crises at home or abroad 
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How will 
poor people 

keep living ? 

by Charles Denby 

President Ford has said that all older people on 
Medicare should pay the first $500 of their hospital bill, 
and the first $250 of their doctor bill. But every older 
person I have talked with is saying “Where will we 
get the money?” 

He spoke as if the government was doing elderly 
people a big favor, while in the same breath he tells 
the world how much he intends to use on defense. UAW 
President Woodcock had to say something against this 
| proposal of Ford because it only benefits the wealthy 
and hurts the poor. 

Lockheed Aircraft was hollering that they were 
broke several years ago and the government stepped 
in to bail them out with a loan of millions. In return, 
j they gave it to foreign capitalists as a bribe. Now they 
are saying that they are broke again and are asking for 
millions more, at the same time the poor people of this 
country are having what little they get taken away 
from them through higher prices and inflation. 

Everyone is yelling about the high utility bills they 
are paying now compared to last year. They have 
increased 50 percent since last year and the companies 
are asking for higher rates and will get them. One 
wonders just how the poor will survive. 

What Ford seems to be saying to the American poor 
people is, “If you can keep up with this inflation and 
high prices you can exist, and if not then it is just 
too bad. We are just waiting for every corporation 
that needs the help of the government to ask, so we 
can give them whatever they want.” 

Ford is not playing games with anyone when he 
says one thing and does another. He says he is against 
busing and he thinks the federal judges have made 
, mistakes in handing down their decisions. He always 
I ends up by saying that he believes there is a better 
I way, but he never says what the better way is. Now he 
is trying to outdo Wallace and at the same time outdo 
v. Reagan. . 

There was a lot of noise some weeks ago that un- 
employment had gone down from 8.3 to 7.8 percent. 
But the truth of the matter is they do not count those 
that have drawn all of their unemployment compensa- 
ion. If they were counted, unemployment would be 
ten percent or higher. 

One worker said that those people deal with statistics, 
not with human beings. The same day they came out 
with the statement that unemployment had gone down, 
the plant where he was working closed down, putting 
the workers out on the streets. 

Those statistics are only put out for those who are 
employed and the capitalists who are saying the de- 
pression has bottomed out and the economy is on the 
upswing. In the next two months we will read about 
another reduction in unemployment. At the same time 
[ they are building more cars than they built last year, 
i with far less workers. Automation is taking away the 
| jobs of many workers each and every day. 

In the face of the economic disaster facing this 
nation, Ford has presented nothing that could even be 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Detroit, Mich. — More than 400 people crowded 
into the Feb. 12 City Council hearing here to dis- 
cuss the effects of cuts in the Medicaid program 
which provides health services to poor people. 

Under an order from Governor Milliken, which was 
approved by the state legislature, anyone earning a 
few dollars above the "standard for welfare is cut out 
of the Medicaid program totally. 

For those still on Medicaid, aM payments for vision, 
hearing and dental services for anyone over 21 were 
terminated Jan. 1, 1976. Also eliminated were speech 
therapy, artificial' limbs, non-prescription drugs when 
ordered by a doctor, occupational therapy, and transpor- 
tation services and physical therapy for people in nurs- 
ing homes. In-patient psychiatric care is now limited to 
14 days a year. Any remaining health services for poor 
people are to be cut by 11 percent. 

These same health services have been cut recently 
in 21 states. A doctor testified that the Medical Associ- 
ation is not encouraging doctors to participate in the 
Medicaid program because it is no longer “economically 
feasible.” 

At the hearing, senior citizens and people with han- 
dicaps spoke of the deathly seriousness of the govern- 
ment’s action. One 23-year-old woman told how all of 
her teeth were pulled and now Medicaid won’t honor 
their agreement to provide her with dentures. She asked 
how she was ever supposed to get a job or live a normal 
life without any teeth at all. 


by Andy Phillips 

At GM‘s 2, 500-employee South Gate Plant 
in California, the workers vote at their local 
union meeting to occupy the plant if GM goes 
through with its plan to indefinitely layoff all 
employees and close the plant. In Pittsburgh’s 
Jones and Laughlin plant, 4,000 steelworkers 
laid off since last June are only now beginning 
to trickle back. In Santa Clara, Calif., 34,000 job 
hunters create the worst day-long traffic' jam 



A man in a wheelchair — who had to pay $25 for a 
one-way ambulance ride from the nursing home where 
he lives to the hearing — told of how elderly people end 
up in the emergency room if they don’t have teeth to 
eat properly. People told how their cancer treatments, 
their heart medicine, and their kidney machine treat- 
ments have been taken away. One woman who suffers 
from epilepsy told of how she falls a lot and asked 
“What would I have to get up for if I couldn’t see or 
hear or walk?” 

Ernest Davis of the Michigan Department of Social 
Services, the agency which implemented the cuts, de- 
clared how proud he was to be representing his depart- 
ment and “witnessing this exercise in democratic rights.” 
The outrage of the audience was reflected by one senior 
citizen speaking after Davis who likened the official to 
one of Hitler’s henchmen. 

A blind man testified about the necessity of a united 
fight against the social service cutbacks in all areas. 
He was disturbed that more welfare rights members 
hadn’t spoken at the hearing. 

One radical welfare woman explained that many of 
the most militant ADC recipients have been sent to 
work in low-paying, part-time jobs. She works for two 
hours in the middle of the day at such a job, which 
prevents her from participating in hearings and protests. 

Blit she shared the desire of many speakers at the 
hearing to continue fighting to have these vitally neces- 
sary health services for the poor restored arid expanded. 


in Bayshore Freeway’s history in response to an 
ad for 2,200 part-time amusement park jobs pay- 
ing $2.25 an hour. In Detroit, skilled and produc- >■ 
tion auto workers join together the first time in 
many years to fight against company speed-up 
and oppression and the union’s do-nothing pol- 
icies. Unemployment in the construction trades 
continues at higher than depression levels, with 
as many as 50 percent unemployed in Michigan, and 
over 30 percent in the industry as a whole. In auto, over 
70,000 workers remain unemployed — with more layoffs 
announced practically every week. Over one million 
workers have already exhausted their 63 weeks of un- 
employment compensation, and another million will be 
getting their last checks in the next two months. 

Inflation, down from 12 percent last year, continues 
at a ruinous seven percent, eating away at the standards 
of living of the poor and the working class, which lost 
four percent in buying power due to inflation last year. 
On this basis alone, workers would have to get at least 
a 20 percent wage increase to simply keep even with the 
rising cost of living. But this doesn’t tell the whole story. 
The fact is that essential living costs — food, clothing, 
shelter, utilities, taxes, transportation and medical care 
— have gone up much more than the “average” of 37 
items figured in the Consumer Price Index. 

In the face of this national economic disaster, Presi- 
dent Ford says that he is “optimistic” about the future 
of the U.S.— and presents a national budget that cuts 
every social and job-making program by billions of dol- 
lars to add billions to non-productive defense expendi- 
tures and business tax write-offs. 

MORE GUNS, NO JOBS 

The budget proposed by Ford has no relation at all 
to what will be finally passed by Congress. Ford’s State 
of the Union message and budget comprise the political 
platform he will be running on for re-election to the 
presidency this year. His message is clear: more profits 
for the corporations in tax write-offs and defense con- 
tracts, with continued and increasing unemployment for 
the poor working class — and especially for the Blacks, 
women and youth. 

A look at Ford’s budget and actions shows his phil- 
osophy and position with crystal clarity. Out of a budget 
of $394.2 billion, he demands $112.3 billion for defense — 
guns, bombs, nuclear, electronic, laser, atomic and con- 
ventional weapons of destruction— and vetoes a $6.2 billion 
public works bill that would create 600,000 jobs. Ford 
proposes to cut $1.2 billion in food stamps from people 
who need it but are above the poverty level. He proposes 
this cut knowing that in 1974 over 1.3 million new persons 
were thrown into the poverty classification — a family 
of four with an income of $5,000. As a matter of fact, 
more than 24.3 million Americans were classified as poor 
in 1974, more than 10 percent of the population. 

The inescapable fact Is that the U.S. and the rest of 
the world were all thrown into a depression in 1974, and 
every nation is still trying to recover. It will take years. 

When there is a depression, there are bankruptcies. 
That’s what happened to the retail chain of W. T. Grant 
stores in the U.S.; to New York and Yonkers and threat- 
ens most large cities; to Chrysler in Great Britain, and 
very nearly to Volkswagen in West Germany and Citroen 
in France. Japan suffered its worst bankruptcies in its 
history, and for the first time corporations broke with 
their traditional system of lifetime employment; em- 
ployees were laid off, shaking the economic and social 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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GLOBAL REACH 

Hundreds jam hearing to protest Medicaid cuts 
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Welfare— the inhumanity diat breeds revolt 


Detroit, Mich. — I came home one day last 
month and found that someone had broken into 
my mailbox. Whoever it was, took my food 
stamp card. I called down to the food stamp 
office and asked if I could get another card. The 
lady told me that if I came down and applied 
for another card now, I couldn’t get a card for 
next month, and that they would determine 
whether my card was “really” stolen. 

After I buy stamps, I have only $40 left for the next 
two weeks from my aid check. I have to pay $47.50 for 
$83 worth of stamps. They accuse me of trying to get an 
extra card, when I can’t even afford to buy extra stamps. 

I read in the paper about a man who had six chil- 
dren and couldn’t get any food stamps from the welfare 
office. Nobody would listen to him, so he came back with 
a gun and held the people hostage. I can understand just 
how 'he felt. Yon have to do crazy things just to get them 
to listen to yon. Now they have locked him up, and I 
wonder what is happening to his children? 

There was a time when the question of food and 
medical care was something that only affected the poor- 
est people. But today, it’s a crisis because so many peo- 
ple are unemployed and their compensation has run out. 

• People are being cut off welfare without notice, be- 
cause they aren’t aware of the different changes taking 
place in the welfare rules, like what they call “verifica- 
tion.” These people are starving today in the U.S. not 
in another country. 

The system is so screwed up that when a person 
really needs help, there is only a slight chance they will 
get it People on welfare are a part of this world, and 
their lives are being led down the drain by this system. 
Changes must be made, and made soon. 

—Tommie Hope 

• * * 

Detroit, Mich.— Once a week I have treatments on a 
kidney machine. A few weeks ago I got a postcard from 
Medicaid. I found someone to read it to me a day or 
two later. It said that after April, Medicaid would not 
pay for any more treatments. Each one costs $300. 

I had a treatment that day, so I asked the doctor 

Employers silence WL group 

Los Angeles, Cal: — The first sparks of a new wom- 
en’s liberation group at a record company in answer 
to “Alice Doesn’t Day” has come to a sharp and not 
so surprising end. As one of the female workers, I must 
say we began this group with a kind of healthy honesty, 
openness and spontaneity. But as time goes on, one 
soon realizes the reactionary decisions that are made 
behind one’s back. 

Not long after our second meeting of 30 women, 
there was a curious and uneasy feeling in the air. The 
women in this company refused to talk about this ex- 
citing, new beginning. Suddenly no further meetings 
were held or planned. Even I began to feel ostracized 
from the women because of my constant questioning 
of the situation. 

Indirectly, I learned that the word had gone out: 
“Any worker who starts another WL meeting will be 
fired.” This statement was related to the woman who 
was the main speaker at the two previous meetings. 
The oppressive decision was made by a few male exec- 
utives (whose names were never mentioned). 

— Record company employee 


what would happen if Medicaid cut me off. He hemmed 
and hawed and finally said that I could die in a couple 
of months. I called my worker, and she said she’d give 
me some names of kidney foundations to apply to. 

I didn’t hear anything for a week, so I called her 
back and she said, “Oh yes, I was going to get you 
those names ...” I was getting very uptight so I called 
Medicaid. They finally said that if I had no other re- 
sources they would continue to pay. 

The worst thing was the way they said, “No more 
treatments,” just like that. If you could call any of those 
people just once and get a straight answer, it would foe 
incredible. 

—Blind ADC recipient 


| WL NOTES | 

In Portugal, close to 2,000 women and teenage girls 
occupied the multinational Time company to prevent 
the lay-off of over 600 workers. The women managed 
to get to the factory, located in a rural area, even 
though Timex had suspended regular bus transportation. 
The women have set up workers’ committees to organize 
their strike. 

• * * 

The 25,000-strong pro-abortion march in Italy, Dec. 6, 
was planned as a march of women. A group of men, 
members of the left organization 
Lotta Continua, charged the dem- 
onstration. They beat the security 
women with sticks, broke wom- 
en’s ribs, and called the marchers 
“whores.” A woman participant 
said: “Feminist ideology has nev- 
er up until now been assimilated 
by the men in the extra-parlia- 
mentary left. They see it when 
they can, as marginal, as civil 
rights, as right to opinion, but 
not as revolutionary.” 

* * * 

In Germany, women in Berlin and Frankfurt threw 
stink bombs, pig’s tails, and paint, and tied up an 
usher in a movie theater that was showing the sado- 
masochistic pornographic film “The Story of 0.” This 
movie, as well as the book, have been touted as “art” 
by those who make money by degrading women. 

* * * 

On Jan. 12, 200 women in Madrid, Spain, demon- 
strated outside the Standard Electric Company, pro- 
testing tiie arrest of labor leaders. Three days later, 
after the government drafted thousands of striking postal 
workers, 3,000 women marched silently in downtown 
Madrid protesting inflation, demanding amnesty for 
political prisoners, and an end to discrimination against 
women. Riot police clubbed and gassed them. 

» * ’ * 

Three hundred high school women boycotted classes 
and marched around school shouting at their teachers 
at Heaton Comprehensive School in England. This 
erupted when the headmaster decided, two weeks after 
new laws banning sex discrimination were passed, that 
now he could inflict corporal punishment on the women 
students at this school. Several dozen male students also 
joined in the protest. 


ERA defeats reveal power 
of the counter-revolution 

by Molly Jackson 

The startling defeat, by large margins, of the state 
Equal Rights Amendments in New York and New 
Jersey, has shaken the women’s movement in its as- 
sumptions about its major national issue. It is worth 
examining to understand both the strength of the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries who organized the opposition, and the 
inherent weakness of the proposed amendments to the 
federal and state constitutions. 

The federal ERA states: “Equality of rights under 
the law shall not foe denied or abridged by the United ’ 
States or any State on account of sex,” which is so 
general that it means nothing — or rather, it means 
whatever the executive officers and courts say it means. 

When the reactionaries spread the Big Lie that ERA 
means unisex public bathrooms, drafting women into 
tiie army, and forcing housewives into the factory, some 
could believe them because there is nothing in the ERA 
to say otherwise. 

At the same time, a perverted twisting of “women’s 
liberation” has been used by the capitalists to take 
away the hard-won rights of workers wherever possible. 
Look what has gone on in the name of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which outlaws discrimination 
in employment (and covers women only because sex 
was added to race by Southern Congressmen in an at- 
tempt to kill the legislation). 

While many gains have been made under Title VII 
and its state equivalents, it has also been the excuse 
for such things as the Attorney General in Michigan 
declaring the protective laws abolished, whereupon all 
the women’s chairs were removed from the Wonder- 
bread factory. In California a bank stopped bus service 
for night shift women employees, until the men went 
on strike with them, demanding that the bus service 
be extended to them too. 

If equal rights legislation specifically provided that 
“equality” will not be achieved by taking away one 
sex’s rights, but by expanding the other’s, not only 
would working class women work for such a law, but 
so would working class men, and the women’s move- 
ment would have entirely new dimensions. 

The feminist movement, although jarred by the state 
defeats, appears not to grasp the class aspect of the 
ERA question. Various “leaders” have said it means 
moving more slowly to “raise the consciousness” of the 
masses of women— the typical elitist view that if the 
program fails, it is because the masses, not the program, 
needs improving. 

The defeats have, however, increased awareness of 
the threat of the counter-revolutionaries who organized 
so effectively against the amendments. These right- 
wingers, aided by the Catholic and other churches, are 
the same groups who are trying to turn back the laws 
on abortion and have the gall to call themselves the 
“right-to-life” movement. They are financed, we now 
learn, by insurance companies and other capitalists who 
stand to lose money if women gain legal equality. 

It is this counter-revolution at home that poses so 
serious a threat to the women’s movement that it 
demands that the voices of the Black and working wom- 
en begin to foe heard, and that “women’s liberation” is 
made concrete. The celebration of International Women’s 
Day this year has to begin right here, with that struggle. 



Letter exchange with NOW discusses race and class 


(The following are excerpts from an exchange of 
letters that followed our report and analysis of NOW’s 
National Convention in News & Letters, Dec. 1975 — Ed.) 

m * * 

Dear Ms. Moon: 

It seems that you share the opinion of others and are 
disappointed in the conventional politics that seemed to 
be displayed at the NOW National Convention in Phila- 
delphia. The question in your letter “Why wasn’t there 
time to discuss issues vital to us which some of us came 
hundreds of miles to talk about with each other?” and 
also the recent article in News & Letters that the issues 
of race and class were not brought forward, is what I 
would like to address here. 

First of all, I think the class issue was what the 
whole convention was about. Originally NOW was formed 
mainly by upper class white women who, because of 
their financial resources and know-how were able to 
maintain control over the National offices . . . Because 
NOW has grown so much and so rapidly it does contain 
many poor women and women sensitive to the problems 
and degradations of most women . . . 

MAYBE it wasn’t clear enough, but the fight at the 
National Convention was between two groups. One who 
stated that we need to pay attention to only sexism and 
not be distracted by other problems such as: (1) the right 
for a woman to control her own body ... (2) the double 
and triple oppression of wljite and black lesbians. (I was 
surprised that this was not mentioned in the News & 
Letters article as this definitely is a class issue as well), 
(3) the double oppression of black women. The opposing 
group called the Majority Caucus stands for these three 
issues as well as demanding full employment and a 
dignified adequate annual income for all . . . 


The Majority Caucus stated in its platform “that 
NOW should not identify as a mainstream organization. 
Why? Because struggling solely for an equal place in the 
American mainstream divides women who are victim- 
ized or oppressed because of their race, sexual prefer- 
ence, economic status, age, ethnic and/or religious back- 
ground in addition to their gender.” 

I HOPE this letter sheds some new light on what’s 
happening in NOW . . ; There are continuing attacks on 
the Majority Caucus that have been taken to the media. 
I do hope that our energies will not be dissipated in this 
struggle and that we will move forward without diver- 
sion. 

For Equality, Gloria Sackman-Reed 
President-elect, Pennsylvania' NOW 

Dear Ms. Sackman-Reed, 

We welcome your letter and wanted to share it and 
our answer with our readers because to us the “battle 
of ideas,” far from being diversionary or a dissipation of 
our energies, is one of the most important battles in the 
struggle we are waging for our liberation. Indeed, we 
see the present divisions as a high stage precisely be- 
cause, as you point out, they are about race and class— 
and, not separate from that, a total philosophy which is 
not an abstraction. 

. . . THIS IS what I mean. A Black woman worker 
wrote a leaflet to be distributed where she works at 
Uniroyal tire company. She asked the News and Letters 
Women’s Liberation Committee to help distribute at the 
factory. She wants the women to get together to fight 
the company and the union who give the women the 
dirtiest, hardest jobs in the plant and say, “Well, you 


wanted women’s lib,” as well as the male-chauvinism 
of her co-workers who go along with it. She ended this 
leaflet by writing: 

“They are always using Women’s Liberation 
against us at Uniroyal. We all know that the 
company and the union are lined up against us. 

But we can change things. Can’t Women’s liber- 
ation mean that we begin our own women’s 
organization at Uniroyal? . . .” 

One of the great things about the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement was that we fought against being objects 
—bodies without minds. We insisted on being Subject- 
thinking human beings fighting for freedom. 

If we understood Black and working-class women as 
Subject— as revolutionary force and reason— we would 
never use the slogan, “Save Our Sisters” because we 
would know that it is women like this Uniroyal worker, 
women who experience all that is wrong with this society 
who can show us what must be done to have a different 
world based on new human relations. It is only when 
the thoughts and activities of Black and working-cla'ss 
women are the ground— the basis of an organization— 
that we can be sure of going all the way to the kind of 
revolution that is not transformed into its opposite. 

WE THINK it is important to clarify where the divi- 
sions in the Women’s Liberation Movement are and 
what they represent. That must be part of working out 
how we can unite those who are fighting for freedom 
together with a philosophy of liberation. I hope our ex- 
change of letters can be a beginning of just such a 
process. 

For freedom, Terry Moon 
Women’s Liberation, News & Letters Committee 
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Stotkpiting, speed-up and themical danger at Uniroyal 


Detroit, Mich. — They’ve got the Uniroyal 
plant on 12 hours a day, six days a week, and 
everyone knows it’s to build up the tire supply 
for the strike. The union doesn’t say anything 
about it or fight for all the workers on lay-off. 

Everyone sat down on the seventh floor when the 
company changed the standards again. The fifth floor 
was going to join in when, by that time, the company 
got a hold of the union and they ordered people to get 
back to work. They said they were going to get together 
with the company and straighten this matter out, but 
we know that’s the end of it. You still have to build 
more tires for the same amount of money. 

Everyone is really angry over an arbitration suit we 
just “won.’’ When some of us came back from lay-offs, 
the company had changed the standards so that we were 
making as little as $4 an hour, where we were making 
$6 before. We took it to arbitration and the board said 
they had to pay us $18,000 in back pay. 

So the company, instead of paying what they owed 

Longshore strike threat wins 

San Francisco, Cal. — A decision of the long- 
shore local here to strike the port led the Inter- 
national to retreat from a company-union decree 
that unless the workers got a certain number of 
hours in each quarter of the year (an “Hours 
Test”) they would be ineligible for the Pay 
Guarantee Plan. 

The anger of the working longshoremen was so evi- 
dent over this latest sell-out to the employers that even 
some of the local union officials in the Bridges camp 
reacted to it (this is election time) and went through the 
motions of taking action. ' , 

Discussion among a few longshoremen and ship 
clerks working Pier 80-A on one shift led to an estima- 
tion that the “Hours Test’’ would have cut off about 25 
per cent of us from the Pay Guarantee Plan as well as 
almost all of the “B’’ men (a second-class category). 

As one stevedore puts it, “The International must 
think we have short memories. They put over this con- 
tract by telling us that everyone would be guaranteed 
36 hours pay a week regardless of the amount of work 
available and now they want to renege on that.” An- 
other added that the Pay Guarantee Plan had been a 
farce every week since the pact went into effect last 
year, “Nobody has collected 36 hours — the fine print 
in the contract allowed a reduction.” 

Over 100 dockers confronted the Pacific Coast of- 
ficers of the union at the International headquarters 
uptown to get the “Hours Test” rescinded. One of these 
officials “explained” the ruling was made because of 
“chiseling” on the part of the longshoremen. 

He was answered with the charge that the top of- 
ficials of the union are always talking about the “chisell- 
ing” of the people they’re supposed to represent without 
ever a word about the real chiseling of the employers. 
When this exchange was related to one brother on a 
job he got right to the heart of it. “Chiselers? Christ, 
the International insists on keeping the Steady Men 
who by-pass the Hiring Hall and get all the work they 
want while we can’t get enough to live on. So the 
chiselers are the employers, the union officials who go 
along with them, and the Steadies.” 

Suspicion is widespread that the International and 
PMA (Pacific Maritime Association) plan a deregistra- 
tion of a portion of the longshore work force. The 
resistance and will to fight being shown may cause the 
“tops” to pause if this is their plan. 


each worker, made out a check for $18,000 to the union. 
We all see it as going straight into the pockets of the 
union officials. We feel that we will never see this money 
that we have already earned. 

—Midnight shift worker 

• 

I was doing some research and found that rubber 
workers have a shorter life span than the average indus- 
trial worker because we use so many chemicals. In cer- 
tain departments at Uniroyal, like the millroom, there 
are a lot of heart attacks and strokes. In the millroom 
they use all kinds of chemicals like different kinds of 
sulfur, polyethylene, and others that cause shortness 
of breath. 

I talked to one of the people who went to the meet- 
ing to plan the contract negotiations. He said these ques- 
tions were raised, but elected representatives like him- 
self hadn’t heard anything since. 

There is no further consulting of the representatives 
or the union members until suddenly you have the na- 
tional contract. He said they take the easy way out and 
save the problem of health and safety for the supple- 
mental contract. 

But when it comes time to negotiate the supplemen- 
tal contract we can’t do anything either, because the 
company says it’s an industry-wide practice and other 
plants have the same conditions. So another contract 
goes by with nothing done. 

— Day shift worker 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

called a token program. Reagan, on the other hand, has 
not said a word about working people and those that are 
on welfare. He seems to discount their votes. From what 
he did to those on welfare in California while he was 
governor, I think he would be better off by not mention- 
ing them. But they have voting strength too. 

As a worker said, “I know that most of those run- 
ning for the Presidency are not going to do anything for 
workers. But I have never seen a man running for that 
job that has not said a word about workers. Blacks or 
people on welfare, as Reagan has done.” 

Now 44 federal judges are suing the government, 
charging that they are underpaid at $40,000 a year. They 
are saying that inflation has been eating up their salaries 
since March, 1969, and this is a violation of the constitu- 
tional provision that judges’ pay shall not be diminished. 
Some make up to $42,500, but now they say they want 
$60,000, plus a cost-of-living allowance. 

What would workers say if they only made half of 
that salary. Yet if they ask for a raise, and they are the 
ones that need it, what a holler you would hear, even 
though the prices have hit them much harder than those 
judges. There is a need for a total reorganization of this 
society based on all human needs, not just the privileged 
few. 



Local News & Letters Committees can be 
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! $ Detroit 48207 (259-0404) 
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New York, N.Y. 10017 


— S. F. Docker 
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Trenton Engine 

Detroit, Mich.— Some workers on the afternoon shift 
were mad about the way their production standards had 
been pushed up again. The machines they work on are 
always going haywire and several workers have lost 
fingers. 

The union didn’t do anything. So three or four 
of them went over to the control panel area that con- 
trols the stock flow in the department, and screwed the 
control panel up good. The foremen came running from 
all over, and then started yelling for security. Most of 
the workers in the area got around the men at the con- 
trol panel, so there were 30 or 40 people between them 
and the security guards. 

Finally, after a lot of arguing, the union people 
showed up. They said that the workers were wrong, 
and there was nothing the union could do. Then the 
regular police came in — not company security — and 
they said they were going to arrest the men who 
messed up the control panel. After a lot of yelling, 
the police left, and it was agreed that the workers 
at the control panel could leave without being arrested. 
I know these men will never get back. 

— Heard it through the grapevine 


7 

Fleetwood' 

Detroit, Mich. — In Dept. 11 there are 78’s that are 
unsettled everywhere. Woodcock and Fraser got on TV 
last week and talked about how this is labor’s year of 
decisions — the contract and the election. But they can’t 
even decide to settle 78’s. How can they think of bigger 
things? 

I know the leaders of the UAW are going to do what 
they’re going to do. You don’t even get a chance to vote 
them out if you don’t like it. I feel the emphasis this 
contract should be on the working conditions, and on 
getting the younger workers on lay-off back to work. 

Last month the general foreman asked me was I 
interested in being a foreman. The line is so hard these 
days, that you think it over. But I told him no. Because 
when you are a foreman, you’re the man in the middle. 
All those 78’s are on you. You have to get along with 
the people to get production. But if you try to get pro- 
duction out the way GM wants, you will soon be bated 
by everyone. If you fail, you will have no protection. 
Being a foreman is nothing but trouble. 

— Afternoon shift, Fleetwood 
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Auto workers at the Ford Rouge Frame Building 
have asked News & Letters to make public the manner 
in which the Ford Motor Company stole a day’s pay 
from them, and how the UAW failed to fight for them. 

At the time of a layoff, seniority workers are sup- 
posed to be entitled to 95 percent of their pay, to be paid 
from unemployment compensation and SUB (Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit). 

On Dec. 15, the Frame workers were laid off for one 
week. In that week, they received no money from the 
company. When they went to sign up for their unemploy- 
ment and SUB pay and were asked if they had received 
any income for the week they were off work, they all 
naturally said they didn’t get anything. 

However, they were then told that Ford had ap- 
plied a floating holiday to that week the workers were 
laid off. Nbw this was negotiated as a benefit the workers 
are supposed to choose when they want it, not something 
the company can arbitrarily use to penalize the workers. 

As a result, the workers only got a partial payment 
for the week they were off, and were cheated out of $52 
that they should have gotten. 

On Dec. 22 when the workers returned to work, they 
checked into why they were cut in their pay and Why 
the unemployment and SUB pay didn’t make it up. The 
workers also found out that those few Frame workers 
who did work during the week got a sixth day of pay 
from the company’s tacking on the floating holiday to 
that week. 

The workers immediately appealed the SUB decision 
that was made to allow the company to tack on the 
floating holiday to the lay-off week. But the union didn’t 
do a single thing to support the rank-and-file. 

The workers are so mad at the UAW and Ford that 
they are going to court to straighten out the language of 
the contract. They are sick and tired of “Now you have 
it, now you don’t.” 

Auto management has found many ways to cheat 
workers out of benefits they are entitled to, that they 
have fought and struggled for. Any time there is a loop- 
hole the company can use to try to cheat the workers 
out of money, you can bet your bottom dollar they’ll 
use it. 

What is human power? 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

A group of workers were stitting around while the 
line was shut down at break time and one worker was 
looking at a copy of News & Letters. He asked, “What 
does the masthead slogan ‘Human Power is its own end’ 
mean?” 

One worker said it meant that everything we pro- 
duce is bringing us closer to the end of time. Another 
said everything that is produced for defense will be Used 
in the next war and that will be the end of all human 
beings. 

Those six words kept coming back to me and I 
started thinking about them. Either of those two workers 
could be right about what the phrase means if this 
society isn’t changed. Because now, our human power 
is really being used to oppress us. We build machines 
which end up running us. And our human power builds 
weapons of war which could end up destroying all of us. 

But to me those six words should mean the opposite 
of that. They come from Karl Marx. What I believe he 
meant is that the creative power of human beings striv- 
ing to be free is the greatest power on earth. 

It is not science, or industry, or machines, or bombs 
which should be the goal of society. Not material things, 
possessions, commodities that are the measure of society, 
but instead the power of human beings to create, to be 
whole, to have both mental and muscle power, to both 
think and act. In other words, to be total. 

The capitalist sees working people as commodities 
when they buy us for a day’s work. The system turns 
us into a pair of shoes, a pair of pants, a car, or some- 
tiling to eat. All of this is produced by workers’ labor 
and when finished belongs to the capitalist who hasn’t 
done anything. 

The worker who is still working sees his payday 
like a shower of rain on a very hot day. But for the 
worker, this rain is really his own sweat. In fact all 
of society is built by the sweat of the worker. That is 
why if this system is ever to be done away with, it will 
have to be the workers who do it. 

Many of the groups on the left have the same ideas 
as the capitalist— to do the thinking for the workers, 
while the workers do the work. Those kinds of ideas 
don’t change anything. To change this system working 
people have to be the ones to do away with it, with 
their minds and muscle, and replace it with a system 
where “Human Power is its Own End.” 
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Panama Canal: U.S. imperialist time bomb 


f 


Not even Secretary of State Kissinger’s arrival at 
a hermetically-sealed Caracus airport, followed the next 
day by his carefully-orchestrated “policy speech” to a 
hand-picked audience of businessmen and government 
officials, could manage to hide completely the explosive 
feelings against U.S. imperialism now raging in Latin 
America — and most especially on the issue of the 
Panama Canal. The turmoil in Latin -America, fueled 
by the massive unemployment and incredible inflation 
from the worldwide economic crisis, was too great for 
even this aristocracy to ignore. (See lead article, p. 1.) 

No sooner had Kissinger finished outlining his six- 
point plan for “better hemispheric relations” — in which 
the question of U.S. ownership of the Panama Canal 
suddenly became an example of a “bi-lateral issue” on 
which the U.S. would simply keep the rest of Latin 
America informed — than three of the six Central 
American heads of state, scheduled to meet Kissinger 
in Costa Rica and “be informed,” cancelled out. 

U.S. COLONIALISM— 1976 REALITY 

Whatever new plans Kissinger or President Ford 
have for keeping the Panamanian situation quiet, it be- 
comes clearer each day that the U.S. has every reason 
for wanting the Canal issue out of the world spotlight. 

The whole world knows the story of how Teddy 
Roosevelt created Panama out of a Colombian province 
in 1903 in order to grab “in perpetuity, the use, occupa- 
tion and control” of the Canal Zone. 

U.S. control today remains total, over not only the 
Zone, bat all life in Panama. In such complete economic 
subservience has Panama been held that the canal fees 
and charges, raised only once in its 61 years of its 
operation, still contribute an estimated 20 percent to the 
Panamanian GNP, 

The 40,000 U.S. citizens in the Zone enjoy plantation 
life-styles behind barbed-wire fences separating them 
from shanty-towns across the “border.” Every aspect 
of life is segregated, from the golf courses and swimming 
pools to the theatres, restaurants and commissaries. 
Panamanians working for the Zone administration make 


only 35 percent of the wages of their U.S. counterparts. 

Every inch of the Canal Zone is run by the Defense 
Department and its notorious Southern Command, which 
has turned the Zone into a hemispheric headquarters for 
training in “counter-insurgency warfare.” Over 50,000 
Latin Americans have received such “schooling” here. 

It is no wonder that Kissinger and Ford would like 
to flee from all but the most private, “bi-lateral” dis- 
cussions of such brutal domination. Unfortunately for 
them, Panama now has a seat on the Security Council 
at the UN, from which to transform such private dis- 
cussions into world forums. Nor can Gen. Torrijos’ Jan- 
uary trip to Cuba, where he denounced U.S. control of 
the canal in front of mammoth crowds, have gone un- 
noticed, despite Castro’s remarks urging Torrijos not to 
press for immediate U.S. withdrawal from Panama. 
Add to this the fact that the Latin American heads of 
state will be meeting in Panama City in June 1976, just 
as negotiations on a new Canal treaty are supposed to 
be entering a “critical phase.” 

The U.S. “compromise” proposal in these negotia- 
tions is itself a study in colonialist attitudes: 25 more 
years of continued complete U.S. control, followed by 
25 years of U.S. control of the Canal’s “defense.” Yet 
so unstable is Ford’s presidency at home, that he is 
evidently on the verge of withdrawing even this proposal 
under the pressure of attacks on it by Reagan, George 
Meany, George Wallace, and numerous Congressional 
liberals. Their position (as expressed by Reagan) is the 
unbelievable: “We bought it; we paid for it; it is 
sovereign U.S. territory and we should keep it.” 

A NEW SOLIDARITY DEMANDED 

It was this barbarous and racist attitude which 
directed the murder of 22 Panamanian students when 
they entered the Zone in 1964 to raise the Panamanian 
flag. It is this same pathology of a dying colonialism 
which caused Ford to quietly dispatch 1,100 fresh 
“counter-insurgency” troops to Panama this fall, after 
new demonstrations by 3,000 Panamanian students. 

There can be no dividing U.S. policy in Panama 


from that of the politics of assassination so clearly re- 
vealed in Chile’s fascist coup of 1973, and which is cur- 
rently seen administering an “economic shock treat- 
ment” policy to the Chilean proletariat, under which 
literally tens of thousands of children have been inten- 
tionally starved to death. In fact, this nightmare program 
was written for the Chilean junta by Ford’s favorite 
economist. Dr. Milton Friedman. 

Neither can there be any continuation of the silence 
on Panama which has characterized the U.S. Left, as if 
the Chilean events did not demand that U.S. revolution- 
ists find new forms of solidarity with all Latin America. 

Whether those new forms include the Black GI’s 
who have returned from the Canal Zone with tales of 
racism not only against Panamanians, but against them- 
selves; or the Panamanians in New York who arrived 
here in search of jobs less exploitative than those at 
home, and now face the terror directed against “illegals” 
— whatever those new forms become, they must begin 
by demanding everywhere that the U.S. end now its 
imperial rule over the Panamanian people. 
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AMERICA'S FIRST UNFINISHED 
REVOLUTION 

I must confess that until I read Amer- 
ica’s First Unfinished Revolution I great- 
ly underestimated the importance of the 
Bicentennial. So has most of the Amer- 
ican Left. 

To look at history simply as who won 
in the end is to miss all the high points, 
such as the guerrilla — not simply as a 
technique, but as a philosophy in action. 
The Am&riean Revolution has never had 
this kind of serious Marxist study made 
of it, as has the French Revolution. That 
is proof not of the underdevelopment of 
revolutionary consciousness in 1776, but 
of the underdevelopment of American 
intellectuals. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

Your celebration of the U.S. Bicenten- 
nial is as misguided as your attempt to 
categorize it as an “unfinished social 
(proletarian) revolution.” The fact that 
you are forced to produce a series of 
individual incidents for evidence shows 
how isolated they were ... Every one 
you mention pales beside the struggle of 
the French Revolution. The “Commit- 
tees of Correspondence” cannot compare 
to the clubs of France, the Jacobins and 
Cordeliers. The “Town Meetings” cannot 
begin to compare to the Paris Commune. 
The “revolutionary war of the guerrillas” 
cannot compare to the revolutionary 
army of France. 

The bourgeoisie has always preferred 
the American to the French Revolution, 
since the former hardly disturbed the 
question much less the relations of prop- 
erty. In France, emerging capitalism 
razed feudal property to its roots. In the 
U.S. the only roots to be razed were that 
of slavery, the foundation of emerging 
capitalism itself, and the enlightened 
colonists did their best to avoid tamper- 
ing with that issue. The most charitable 
thing we can say about the U.S. war for 
independence is that it was a revolution 
not quite begun. 

“A Marxist, but not a Humanist” 
Chicago 

* * * 

I have run into a lot of vulgar Marx- 
ists who denigrate 1776 and see it only 
as a “backward” USA which led in- 
evitably to the kind of society we have 


today. It must have been difficult to do 
the research required for a pamphlet 
like this, since there was no paper like 
N&L around then, to record what the 
deeper layers of the population were 
thinking and doing, not only in the Amer- 
ican Revolution itself, but in creating 
ground for both the French Revolution 
and the one in Santo Domingo. 

It is the first time I really understood 
what Marx was talking about when he 
wrote that “the American war for inde- 
pendence sounded the tocsin for the Eur- 
opean.” 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 

* * * 

Here are some thoughts to ponder as 
we make out our income tax returns this 
year. Every year since 1967 individuals 
have paid an increasing percentage of 
federal revenues while the big corpora- 
tions’ share has declined. Ford Motor 
Co., with a corporate profit of $325 mil- 
lion in 1974 not only didn’t pay any fed- 
eral income taxes at all that year, but 
received $57 million in tax credits which 
it can deduct for future years. They 
weren’t the only ones. American Electric 
Power, Allstate Insurance, U.S. Indus- 
tries, Honeywell, Lockheed, American 
Airlines and Eastern Airlines all paid 
no federal income taxes in 1974. 

Tax-angry people started what you 
called “America’s First Unfinished Rev- 
olution.” I’m willing to bet there are a 
lot of people ready to have another try 
at it now. 

Taxpayer 

Pennsylvania 

Editor’s Note: See ad, p. 6, for our 
newest pamphlet, America’s First Un- 
finished Revolution. 

• 

THE BLIND ORGANIZE 

Since the birth of our nation, blind 
people have been stifled and suppressed 
in their struggle for freedom. We were 
taught that our meager way of life 
should be accepted without question. 
But we learned from the Black move- 
ment, and the women’s movement, that 
separate does not mean equal. During 
the 1940s, an organization called the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind sprang 
into existence. Since then; court cases 
have sprung up all over the land. 


Mleode i 


Omnibus Bill 749, declaring civil rights 
for the blind and physically handicapped, 
is now up for passage in Michigan. By 
repeated trips to Lansing, and lobbying 
of the legislators, we hope to ensure 
unanimous passage by the House and 
Senate. It would be a fitting celebration 
of our Bicentennial anniversary. 

Blind Activist 
Detroit 

• 

THE CIA 

The situation in Angola may convince 
a few more people that no amount of 
Senate investigations can change the 
nature of the CIA. It also showed up a 
few African "revolutionaries” like 
Kaunda. He is, in effect, in alliance with 
South Africa. Now we understand what 
the hired editorialist of the Zambian 
Times meant when he wrote that “the 
interests of South Africa and Zambia 
are not necessarily opposed.” They, would 
both prefer to see Holden Roberto in 
power. There is also a limit to how far 
the Chinese can go in allowing the Soviet 
Union to dictate their foreign policy! 

African Student 
Canada 

* * * 

The UAW executive board finally voted 
to protest the opening of a General 
Motors auto and truck assembly plant 
in Chile. Ford, Chrysler and GM sub- 
mitted bids in April, 1975, along with 
their foreign competitors, while 236,000 
U.S. auto workers were unemployed, to 
reopen their assembly plants under the 
military dictatorship. Only the bids of 
GM, Renault and Fiat were accepted. 

Laura Allende complained that in 1971, 
when the elected government of Allende 
was struggling for its very existence; 
these same U.S. auto makers closed down 
their plants, conspired to cause a parts 
shortage and cripple the transportation 
systems of the country. 

European trade unions have instituted 
a boycott on shipments to the dictator- 
ship since 1974. British dock workers, 
French dock workers at Marseilles and 
the Australian Council of Trade Ux • e . 


have stopped shipments to Chile. 

Outside of the UAW, other U.S. trade 
unions have remained silent, perhaps 
because of their participation with the 
CIA, through the AFL-CIO American 
Institute for Free Labor Development, 
which was active in efforts to “destabil- 
ize” the Allende government using CIA 
funds. This AFL-CIO-CIA puppet labor 
organization is the only one permitted 
to exist under the military dictatorship. 

Observer 

Detroit 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

At the sixth annual convention of the 
National Farmers Union, members were 
urged to accept the theme of “Challexxge 
to Change,” individually in their own 
lifestyles as well as collectively as mem- 
bers of the union. By the end of the week 
it was clear the challenge had been ac- 
cepted by many. For the first time in our 
history a position paper on women’s 
rights was adopted following serious de- 
bate. 

NFU Member 
Canada 

* * * 

The so-called “feminist” credit unions 
had a big meeting in Detroit where they 
split into two groups over the issue of 
what a national credit union organization 
should be. Even though they disagreed 
on some things, they all seemed to think 
that they had to “finance the revolution” 
and have a big “economic base.” Now 
really, if some “feminist” credit union 
ever did manage to get more money 
than GM would that make a revolution? 

Just the fact that they have decided to 
devote their energies to this kind of 
project means that they accept this 
sexist, racist, State Capitalist society and 
are, in fact, afraid of revolution. It is 
only under capitalism where money 
means power, and that is opposed to 
the power of the idea of freedom and 
new human relations that is being worked 
out in the movement. 

Feminist 

Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from, the 
first of a new series of Political-Philosophic Letters by 
Raya Dunayevskaya (see ad, p. 7). The historic analysis 
of the Middle East, the UN, and the OAU may appear 
“dated” now that the OAU has voted to recognize the 
MPLA as the legitimate government of Angola. In fact, 
however, it is more relevant than when written because, 
in the dialectics of liberation, time is decisive. There is 
a world of difference between voting when the battle- 
field victories are beyond dispute, and voting when 
everything is at razor’s edge. 

* % * 

January 24, 1976 

Dear Friends: 

Three fantastic occurrences in three widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world this month exude such abysmal 
lower depths of ideological obfuscation that they could 
lay ground only for counter-revolutionary, not for revo- 
lutionary, developments. It is imperative, therefore, to 
look at these events, not merely as passing “immedi- 
ates,” but in an historic -philosophic context. 

First, let’s look at what followed the passing of that 
UN Resolution which equated Zionism with racism: 1) 
the break-up of the OAU meeting in Ethiopia over the 
question of recognizing the legitimacy of the OVLPLA gov- 
ernment in Angola; and 2) the war in Lebanon which is 
calling into question the philosophic underpinnings not 
only of that UN Resolution, but of that whole “thieves’ 
kitchen.” This expression of Lenin’s for the League of 
Nations that followed World War I, just as succinctly 
characterizes the UN that followed World War II and 
also called itself a “peace” establishment . . . 

In the Arab Middle East, the unifying force — anti- 
Israel — cuts across the myriad contradictions. Thus, as 
if Lebanon wasn’t disintegrating in a fratricidal war be- 
tween Christian and Moslem, Arafat feels no compunc- 
tion about shouting, over machine-gun fire, the thou- 
sands of dead bodies, and the rubble, that this all is an 


Middle East, UN, OAU-and 

Israeli “conspiracy,” a war initiated by “international 
Zionism.” . . . 

Lebanon, an artificial state which does have Chris- 
tians and Moslems, can’t escape the class divisions, and 
is at this very moment steeped in civil war. Those Leba- 
nese Moslem Left, who are fighting a genuine revolu- 
tionary class struggle against its rulers, Christians 
mainly but Moslem, too, are being kept in check. The 
overriding order is never to forget that Israel is the 
enemy, Lebanon, 1975-76, is in danger of replaying the 
slaughter in Jordan, 1970-71. Will Syria enter, or the 
PLA under its control? The PLO allows its adherents 
anything except a revolutionary class struggle within 
“the Arab nation” ... 

RATHER THAN CONCERNING ourselves with the 
UN vote on the Resolution equating Zionism with rac- 
ism — 72 for, 35 against, 32 abstaining— we can get more 
illumination on whether that Resolution is but the latest 
form of anti-Semitism or a genuine struggle against 
racism by turning to the second event that followed the 
vote — the break-up of the OAU meeting in Ethiopia, 
January 8. 

Heretofore, the one thing that always united all in- 
dependent African nations and those fighting for inde- 
pendence was the total, the unequivocal opposition to 
apartheid South Africa. No matter how wide the divi- 
sion between the African countries, and no matter how 
deep the division within any one country, including even 
the outright civil war in Nigeria, no African entertained 
the slightest doubt that, as a continent, Africa will never 
be fully independent so long as racist South Africa 
exists ... 

Suddenly, the world was confronted with this spec- 
tacle at the OAU meeting in January, 1976: 

1) The U.S. -Zaire-South African-supported FNLA and 
UNITA leaders were seated on the platform. 

2) Not one word was spoken against the Africans’ 
new rich “friend,” Saudi Arabia, that was funneling 
money to these puppets. 

3) The 20 African nations who had already recog- 
nized the MPLA as the legitimate government of Angola 
could muster only two others to be with them. 

4) The OAU adjourned with no decision being taken. 


ideological obfuscation 

The tragedy isn’t so much whether or not a decision on 
Angola was arrived at but why the shadow of South 
Africa hanging over the contending forces didn’t act as 
the unifying force it had always been. Clearly, the global 
struggle for world domination had entered that cockpit, 
as it had in Portugal ... 

TT IS IMPOSSIBLE to see what one does not want 
to see. The oil-rich kingdoms can hardly be considered 
an integral part of the poor Third World, the world that 
(Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization, of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition, of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
inits state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 



Wouldn’t you know? Most U.S. Sen- 
ators who have voted against abortions 
because they are supposedly for the 
“right-to-life,” are the same Senators 
who have voted for capital punishment, 
according to a survey I just read. (They 
are also the same ones who have been 
voting against food stamps and medical 


care reforms.) 

Feminist 
New York 


• 

BLACK 

DIMENSION 


On January 23, 1976, “Peaches” Moore 
was arrested in Los Angeles, for the at- 
1 tempted damage of a federal building 
with an explosive device. The charge 
! grew out of the discovery of a purported 
explosive device on the steps of the 
Federal Court House in Oklahoma City, 
September 28, 1975. Her fingerprints 
were allegedly found on a brown paper 
bag oh the courthouse lawn. She is a 
former member of the Black Panther 
Party and believes that the charges 
are based on her past political activities 
and on her recent activity as a com- 
munity organizer in Oklahoma. A de- 
fense committee has been formed at 
the Peoples College of Law in Los An- 
geles where she is a first year student. 
Contributions can be sent to: 

Peaches Moore Defense Committee 
c/o People’s College of Law 
2228 West Seventh St. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90057 

* * * 

As horrible as it was that a British 
officer ordered a firing squad to murder 
fourteen white mercenaries, in all the 
news reports on the television there was 
just one sentence about how this same 
officer had also killed Angolan citizens. 
What is more horrible still is the fact 
that no one, including Harold Wilson, 
would ever have ordered an investigation 
if it had been “only” Black Africans 
who were being murdered. 

Digusted 

Detroit 


I just read in the UMW Journal that 
Sherry LeGace has just become the first 
woman coal miner to be killed on the 
job. The machine she was operating, 
owned by Hol-Acc Corp. in Pike County, 
Ky., turned over on her when the engine 
stalled while traveling upgrade. It wasn’t 
equipped with a roll-over protection de- 
vice that could have saved her. She was 
31, a divorcee with four children. 

It isn’t surprising that it happened in 
Kentucky. Deaths in the coal mines 
there doubled last year. It’s because of 
the terrible speed-up and unsafe condi- 
tions as the operators try to squeeze the 
increased demand for coal for all its 
worth. And Kentucky is worse than any 
other coal state because they really 
managed to break the union there. Sherry 
was working at a non-union strip mine 
when she was crushed. 

Ex-Miner 

Detroit 

• 

THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION 

The new independent Left born in the 
near-revolutions of 1968 is not dead, nor 
has it gone over completely to Maoism. 
That is what the appearance of organiza- 
tions such as the PRP, MES and FUR 
in Portugal demonstrates to me. The 
continuing self-organization of Portu- 
guese workers, peasants and soldiers, 
combined with the impending upheaval 
in Spain is why, despite the Nov. 25 
counter-revolution, the reactionaries hes- 
itate, and why the headline of last issue’s 
Two Worlds can still ask, “Will the 
revolution continue?” 

Not since 1968 has there been such a 
world-shaking revolutionary movement 
as the Portuguese-African revolutions. 
\nd just as Czechoslovakia in 1968 ex- 
posed Russia for a whole new generation 
of revolutionaries, so Angola is exposing 
China. 

The highpoints reached in Portugal, 
Africa and Spain are in sharp contrast 
to the disgusting lowpoints achieved by 
the three contending super-powers. I 


could not forget, reading the Editorial 
article on the CIA and FBI, that for 
Blacks the U.S. has always been a 
fascist country. The KKK predated fasc- 
ism. And I couldn’t help thinking when 
I read Leonid Plyushch’s moving and 
Marxist statement against Russia’s tor- 
tures of their political dissidents that the 
CIA was probably taking notes on how 
to use those techniques here, at the same 
time our government was publicly con- 
demning it. As for China, their invitation 
to the mass murderer, Nixon, is beyond 
belief. 

Veteran of the ’60s 
New York 

* * * 

Your article on Portugal was very in- 
formative, though I suppose you folks 
would be shocked to find that I consider 
the developments since last November 
leave a better chance of bringing about 
the sort of future you and I would want 
than would the alternative development 
of a CP victory. And these were the 
limited choices. 

Fellow-Worker 

Chicago 

* * * 

We have received the special issue of 
N&L and will write you more on the 
article on Portugal later . . . Recent 
world events are of great historical sig- 
nificance. They have thoroughly exposed 
the very much aggravated moribund 
stage of world capitalism. At the same 
time they have revealed the petty-bour- 
geois class character of Stalinism, Trot- 
skyism and Maoism, which serve as life- 
drugs for dying world capitalism. All 
revolutionary Marxists must seriously 
ponder their attitude towards Communist 
parties and countries and cooperate to 
expose their anti-proletarian character 
... We consider the proletarian revolu- 
tion in India today to be a pivotal point 
in the dialectical process of development 
of the world socialist revolution. 

RSP 

India 

• 

FIGHTING THE CUTBACKS 

The rent strike at Co-Op City, the 
world’s largest housing project, contin- 
ues. Eighty percent of the 50,000 families 
have withheld $20 million to protest rent 


increases by the state that will drive 
many of them from their homes. What 
is really at stake is any middle-income 
housing within New York City. 

A recent demonstration in support of 
the Co-Op City strikers brought out thou- 
sands of residents of other state-con- 
trolled “co-ops.” They received a tele- 
gram from Cesar Chavez of the United 
Farm Workers Union, who said “your 
fight is our fight.” That union has more 
sense of class solidarity than any of the 
ones 3,000 miles closer to us. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

Like most other necessities of life to- 
day, day care is being cut back on wel- 
fare recipients. The new payment plan 
was so abhorrent that representatives of 
several Wayne County centers and their 
lawyer met with John Dempsey on Feb. 
12 and succeeded in getting him to post- 
pone implementation until July 1. It will 
give us time to organize and make «ure 
they don’t split working from welfare 
people. 

This plan, plus new licensing regula- 
tions designed to favor newer buildings, 
is intended to get rid of a lot of inde- 
pendent centers operating in old build- 
ings, and to favor the “Kentucky Fried 
Children” type of day care chain. It is 
also designed to cut people on welfare 
out of every chance to work their way 
into a better life. If children paid for by 
welfare can’t attend our center, we’ll 
miss a lot of terrific youngsters, and the 
cost for employed people and students 
will have to go up. 

Parents 

Detroit 

• 

WORKERS' TEXT BOOK 

The Jan.-Feb. issue is a textbook for 
unemployed workers and for over-worked 
workers. It should be studied singly, in 
groups, and discussed widely. It repre- 
sents no end of labor. Enclosed several 
dollars to send sample copies to the en- 
closed names . . . The religious, racial, 
feminine, economic mystiques must be 
dissolved and resolved as nightmares. 

Steady Reader 
Nebraska 
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UFW calls for boycott of 

Detroit, Mich. — Cesar Chavez, president of 
the United Farm Workers (UFW) announced on 
Feb. 11 that the farm workers union is asking 
American consumers to begin a boycott of Sun- 
maid raisins and Sunsweet prunes and other 
dried fruits. 

These two grower co-operatives — Sunmaid sells 
produce of 1,600 growers while Sunsweet markets that 
of 3,400 growers — lobbied successfully to kill the Cali, 
fornia Agricultural Labor Relations Act (CALRA). 

Compact to plunder Puerto Rico 

New York, N.Y. — The so-called Compact of 
Permanent Union between Puerto Rico and the 
U.S. has been drawn up by the U.S. Congress. 
After approval by that body it will be put before 
the Puerto Rican people to be voted upon. 

The Compact would ostensibly allow Puerto Rico a 
greater voice in deciding which federal legislation would 
apply to the island. Puerto Rico would also be given 
the right to set its own minimum wage standards as 
well as be exempt from federal environmental regula- 
tions. 

Supposedly this document would eliminate the ves- 
tiges of colonialism and ease the tremendous economic 
devastation of what was once referred to as the “Show- 
case of the Caribbean.” Inflation there is double that of 
the U.S. and the economy has declined in the last two 
fiscal years. Unemployment has been reported at 19 
percent and is probably a great deal higher, about dou- 
ble that amount. Three-fifths of Puerto Rican families 
live below the official federal poverty levels, and seven 
out of ten individuals qualify to receive food stamps. 

It has 15 times the population density of the U.S. 

Granted, the measures provided in the Compact of- 
fer a greater degree of autonomy and as such have 
been long overdue. But is that really the answer? It 
would seem that these are half-way measures which 
would only attract further capitalist exploitation. It is 
the kind of arrangement that perpetuates a “lend-lease 
policy.” The inducements that would be offered would 
attract a kind of fly-by-night business operations. 

Hie Compact provides the means for the existing 
commonwealth government to further exploit and abuse 
the island without accounting for the quality of life and 
general welfare of the people. It would continue provid- 
ing low wages and no long range security for the peo- 
ple. What was once a “showcase” stands to be blighted 
and stripped of its natural resources. 

— Don Albiza 

Unity: prisoners' only weapon 

Editor’s Note: Recent widespread reports about the 
brutal results of overcrowding at Lucasville Penitentiary 
in Ohio, which have exposed rampant violence among 
inmates— one prisoner was acquitted of attempted escape 
on the grounds that life in Lucasville is so dangerous 
prisoners are forced to escape for their own safety — 
make the following article especially important. 

* * * 

Lucasville officially opened its doors Sept. 22, 1972. 

It was meant to serve as America’s finest maximum 
security prison. Rehabilitative treatment for the prison- 
er received priority over punitive, custodial practices. 
Prisoners were allowed to govern collectively the con- 
vict population. Representatives from the various prison 
factions joined in forming a united front. 

This group quickly established three major rules: 
no stealing, no raping, and no snitching. This was to 
preserve respect and unity among the prisoners. Those 
prisoners who violated these rules were treated as ene- 
mies, labeled reactionaries and allies of the prison ad- 
ministrators. 

Many prisoners started organizing rap groups, polit- 
ical study groups, and contacts with outside prison 
groups. This activism soon politicized most of these 
prisoners. They established a prison union, by bringing 
together the different factions, and called a wort: strike 
to show the prison administration their strength and 
unity. 

At first the strike was a success. But the prison ad- 
ministration soon undermined it by granting special con- 
cessions to different prison factions. The Muslims were 
granted segregated religious privileges; the Jewish 
community was given private housing; and the Black 
Nationalist group was granted an Afro-American pro- 
gram. 

These concessions were used to produce petty jeal- 
ousies and distrust among the rival factions. Before 
the prisoners became aware of it, the prison union was 
dissolved, the prison population disunited, and the 
prison administration was in control again. 

Lucasville, today, is a perfect example of the be- 
havior modification techniques of “divide and conquer.” 

The prison administration continues to perpetuate chaos 
in order to keep the prisoners from attacking their 
policies. They are content to see the prisoners wipe 
themselves out with dope, rape and stabbing each other. 

Unity is the only weapon these prisoners have 
against their common enemy. They could begin with 
communication and cooperation between the prison fac- 
tions. There is no other way to break the ruthless cycle 
that keeps^ Lucasville prisoners divided and conquered. 

—Prisoner 


Sunmaid and Sunsweet 

After only five months, the historic CALRA has 
been rendered ineffective. Elections stopped, hearings 
on unfair labor practices were suspended and CALRA 
offices closed indefinitely Jan. 31, when an emergency 
appropriation of $1.25 million was exhausted. 

The growers’ lobby, particularly Sunmaid and Sun- 
sweet, but also the Sunkist orange co-op and Blue An- 
chor Lettuce, persuaded rural legislators to kill further 
funding of the election certification law. 

Failure to get emergency funding came after grower- 
backed legislators were unable to kill provisions allowing 
union organizers free access to workers on grower 
property and election board intervention in contract 
negotiations. 

Sixteen contracts providing a minimum wage of 
$3.10 an hour for field hands were signed as a direct 
result of the CALRA. The most impressive of these 
was with Interharvest, the world’s largest lettuce pro- 
ducer. The final election tally showed the UFW winning 
201 elections to the Teamsters’ 107, representing 29,404 
workers to the Teamsters’ 12,724. 

' On Feb. 11, Cesar Chavez outlined the UFW’s new 
strategy further, declaring that growers have double- 
crossed both the governor and the farmworkers. The UFW 
is launching a petition drive to obtain 312,000 signatures 
in order to place on the November ballot a labor rela- 
tions act of their own writing which would actually 
amend the state constitution. 

Its outstanding feature would be the inclusion of 
recognitiooal strikes, meaning that if over 50 percent on 
any ranch strike, it is equivalent to the UFW winning 
an election there. 

Additional legislation proposed by the UFW would 
limit the use of taxpayers’ money in financing agribus- 
iness’ projects and abolish marketing orders which 
manipulate food prices in the growers’ favor. Such leg- 
islation is not an impossible dream if one recalls that 
in ’72 UFW forces rallied to defeat a referendum to 
restrict strikes during harvest season. 

There is renewed emphasis on the pre-existing boy- 
cott and the new boycott against Sunmaid and Sunsweet 
in the awareness that rural legislators are sensitive to 
their constituents, the growers, but that the growers 
are sensitive to their constituency, the supermarkets. 

BOYCOTT NONUFW GRAPES, LETTUCE 
AND GALLO WINES. 

BOYCOTT SUNMAID AND SUNSWEET. 
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Pine Ridge defeats Wilson; 
Indian repression stepped-up 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

In the election on Pine Ridge Reservation, Jan. 27, 
Tribal Chairman Dick Wilson was defeated. The vote 
was 1,610 to 1,079. His successor, Albert Trimble, was 
supported in the election by the American .Indian Move- 
ment (AIM). A native of Pine Ridge, Trimble was the 
first Indian to be appointed Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) Superintendent of the reservation with Wilson’s 
approval, after the occupation of Wounded Knee. When 
he became too “impartial” toward people trying to get 
rid of Wilson, he was reassigned by the BIA headquar- 
ters to a BIA office in Albuquerque. 

I talked to Kathy, a spokesperson for the Wounded 
Knee Legal Defense Committee. She said, “Nearly twice 
as many people voted this time as there were two years 
ago. The federal monitors probably helped keep it a 
little more honest.” 

BOMBED, SHOT IN BACK 

But four days after the election, a dozen carload^ 
of goons (who are themselves Indian) went shooting 
into cars and homes of AIM members and traditionalists 
and firebombed two houses. Jim Little, whom Kathy de- 
scribed as “a rallying point for the reservation”, was 
severely injured by an explosive device. One hand was 
blown off; he might lose the other thumb even if they 
save the other hand, and both eyes had to be removed. 

Byron DeSersa, also an AIM supporter, was run off 
the road and shot three times in the back. He was dead 
on arrival at the hospital. iMore AIM supporters were 
arrested after his funeral. 

This has all been the work of Wilson’s goon squad, 
hired to help put down the four impeachment attempts 
against 1dm in his first year of office. The last attempt 
led directly to the Wounded Knee Occupation of Feb- 
ruary, 1973. Since he's been Tribal Chairman, more than 
30 of his opponents have been killed. 

I’m sure most people feel the election was a victory 
for Pine Ridge. Trimble talked about regular Tribal 
Council meetings to work out solutions to problems of 
housing, land use, and law enforcement. I’m hoping, as 
most people are, that the election of Trimble will not 
only get rid of Wilson, but that he can really help the 
people on Pine Ridge. 

There are many people who want to get rid entirely 
of the Tribal Council system imposed by the U.S. in 
1934, and return to a traditional form of self-government. 

STRENGTH IN FACE OF REPRESSION 

It is a very important time for all Indian people. 
Many AIM leaders and other activists have been jailed 
or tied up in legal battles recently. Dennis Banks was 
arrested on Feb. 1 in California. Over 40 police and FBI 
agents surrounded the house where he was staying with 
friends. They telephoned Banks to come out or they’d 
shoot into the house. There were several children inside. 

When he did come out, police found no weapons in 
the house. He faces 15 years in jail on several counts. 
This is just one month after Loud Hawk and Redner 
were jailed in Oregon. (See News & Letters, January- 
February, 1976, p. 9). 

I was told that many people around the country, 
Indian and non-Indian, pnt signs up In their houses say- 
ing, “Dennis Banks Welcome Here”. Since any involve- 
ment could bring long jail sentences, especially for In 
dians, this shows me an incredible strength within the 
movement despite the repression. 

Kathy spoke about AIM on the reservation: “It’s 
bad to lose strong people like Byron DeSersa. But for 
every death on the reservation, support for AIM grows 
stronger. I fed that on Pine Ridge AIM is stronger than 
it ever was.” 

Our supporters should know that we desperately 
need money to fight the legal (and actual) lynching® 
going on right now. Send donations to: Wounded Knee 
Legal Defense/Offense Committee, P.O. Box 2397, Rapid 
City, S.D. 57701. 
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Mackenzie students sit in against hail sweeps 


Detroit, Mich. — On Wednesday morning, Feb. 
4, all 1,500 of us students crowded onto the sec- 
ond floor and sat down. Pretty soon there were 
police cars circling the building. We weren’t sure 
if any of the teachers had called the police, but 
.they couldn’t come in without permission from 
the principal. 

The principal got us to go to the auditorium where 
everyone voiced their opinions for the rest of the period. 
They said they would talk more later, and then we 
went hack to class. 


Even if you’re at the classroom door and they catch 
you, they take you downstairs to die auditorium or to 
study hall. If you get caught three times, you get sus- 
pended. Then your mother or father has to come to 
school and have a conference with the principal before 
you can come back. 

You must have a picture I.D. But sometimes the 
I.D. machine messes-up. A new student might not have 
an I.D. because of that, but he or she might get kicked 
out. If you have a problem like that, you can take it to 
the principal, but the principal usually doesn’t have 
time. 


The sit-in changed a few minds. Now we have ten 
extra minutes for the first hour class, and five extra 
minutes for the second hour class. Before the sit-in, 
you weren’t allowed to talk to counsellors in the library. 
Now we can talk to them when they’re there. And now 
we can be in the halls and the library without passes. 

We had the sit-in because hall guards, teachers, or 
other officials can ask for your picture I.D. whenever 
they want, and if you don’t have it, they can send you 
home. On a hall sweep, they write down your name 
from the I.D. card on a computer card, and then they 
stamp the date on it. The next time you get caught, 
they stamp it again. 

When you’re late to class, what’s five minutes if 
there’s 40 minutes to learn in. When you get caught, 
you lose that hour. You can be 20 paces away, but if 
the bell rings, you’re kept out. 

Midnight blues— school, work 

Detroit, Mich. — For the past nine months, I’ve been 
working full-time at a home for the aged as a nurse’s 
aide. I’ve worked five days of every week during that 
time, while a part-time student at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

We just received a “cost of living increase”. It’s 
actually to lure more people in to work midnights at 
the home; you have many transportation problems 
working that shift. There’s a 15 percent increase for 
working midnights and 10 cents per hour for having 
worked there over 180 days. 

I’m up to $2.90 an hour— big thrill. But compared 
to what waitresses make, this is good, really. There’s 
the security of knowing I’m not depending on anything 
’ as arbitrary as somebody’s tip. 

Yet, since this is a non-profit home, if I lose my 
job for any reason, I don’t get any unemployment com- 
pensation. In my job I provide a necessary personal 
service . . -. now if only the pay could provide a decent 
living for us workers. If I had any children, then I’d 
really be hopeless. 

I don’t have Blue Cross, but do have a $36 insurance 
policy through the university, and at least there you can 
get a sort of assembly-line health care for nearly noth- 
ing— and that’s what it’s worth. Things like dental bils 
are constant worries. 

Part of the reason I’m working so hard is to buy 
the privilege of more work in the classroom. But if I’m 
wiped out from participating in all ithe other struggles, 
like the UFW, what good is it? 

—Working woman student 


Accept rules 'against our wiU' 

! Detroit, Mich. — At Cass Tech we walked into class 
[ one Friday and were handed little blue booklets. 

It is die Uniform Code of Student Conduct. It de- 
scribes what the students can do and what they can’t 
[ do — more “can’ts” than “cans” — like unruly behavior, 
general prohibitive behavior, illegal behavior, untder- 
! ated behavior, and even “do not wear clothes that will 
pose a health problem.” 

And then in the back of the book it says “student 
rights” and It has about two paragraphs on die last 
page. If you are called for a trial, you have die right 
to have your parents there. If you are held before the 
board for something, you are allowed one phone call. 

Then we got these little green slips of paper we 
had to sign saying we received it. Everyone just sat 
there at first and refused to sign it. 

Finally, we signed it, but we put “under duress” or 
“under pressure” or “against our wl”. When the bel 
rang after the homeroom, the code books were all over 
die floor. 

—Cass Tech student 
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The counsellors often aren’t in their offices when 
you need them. A lot of times you have to wait i^tdong 
lines to get bus tickets. The lines are longer now, even 
though they stopped having counsellors give out the bus 
tickets. 

The attitude of the teachers is bad. They don’t take 
time with you to explain anything. They just copy stuff 
on the blackboard and tell you to learn it. Half of them 
won’t excuse you if you’re sick. 

Mackenzie is the same now as it was before they 
started the busing plan, except now there are hundreds 
more Black students. I think they brought in four white 
students. The crowding this semester has been so bad 
that it’s impossible to get through the packed halls be- 
tween classes, which is why a lot of people are caught 
in sweeps. 

—Mackenzie High student 



— News & Letters Photo 


San Francisco, Cal. — Over 500 people gathered in 
Union Square on Saturday, Jan. 1, to welcome and join 
the Continental March for Disarmament and Justice, a 
group of peace activists including four Japanese monks 
and a nun from Hiroshima who are marching across 
the country to Washington, D.C. 

They are calling for an end to the nuclear arms 
race and for using the money the Pentagon gets for 
jobs and social services. 

The rally was highlighted by speeches from Dick 
Gregory and Rev. Ralph Abernathy. Gregory attacked 
the Pentagon as a bunch of “sick, degenerate, slimy old 
men” who have no regard for human values. Rev. Aber- 
nathy related the struggle for peace to the struggle for 
freedom of all people. 

Although the mostly young crowd was energetic 
and a few carried signs such as “Free All Political 
Prisoners” and “Will Angola be another Vietnam?”, 
the organizers didn’t seem too concerned that there 
were hardly any Blacks or Latinos in the march. 

When the March passes through other cities this 
year, more of an effort must be made to unite all op- 
pressed people against this government. 


'Forced labor' in Guyana 

Georgetown, Guyana — University Education in 
Guyana is not free. Students buy their own books. Then 
they have to give a year’s National Service. The Direc- 
tor General of the Guyana National Service (G.N.S.) said 
that toe pioneers at Kimbia often work 15 hours a day. 
This is a full day’s work and seven hours overtime— 
nearly two days’ work per day. 

If this labor is valued at the minimum wage of $5.60 
per day, at that rate and at time and a half after eight 
hours, what do you find? The University of Guyana 
(U.G.) students will pay back for their fees $75 a week. 
In 52 weeks they will contribute $3,900. U.G. fees as set 
by the People’s Progressive Party in 1963 were $100 a 
year. Thus U.G. students who do a year at G.N.S. are 
paying for nearly 40 years of education! 

Of toe 63 first-year students sent recently to 
Kimbia for a year's National Service, only seven agreed 
to go. They are victims of the ruling politicians. All of 
them, it seems, refused to support toe People’s Na. 
tional Congress’ candidate for President of the U.G. 
Students’ Organization, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. Some voted for toe People’s Youth Organization 
candidate. Others carried out or supported a no-vote 
campaign. 

Although African (descent) students are now said 
to be a majority at U.G., the National Service List is 
about 85 percent Indian. 

African students have been victimized also, but the 
victimization fell more heavily on Indian students. 

* ^ —Excerpted from “Dayclean” 
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has suffered most from toe quadrupling of oil prices, 
which followed toe Arab-Israeli war of 1973. If there is 
any possible affinity of ideas between the oil kingdoms 
and the independent African nations, that affinity surely 
lies elsewhere. The ideological disarray is, rather, like 
the one that’s pervading much of the Left who, know- 
ing well the feudal class structure of the Arab theocra- 
cies, hungering for a socialist alternative to the capital, 
istic structure of Israel rather than any relapse to feu- 
dalism, much less mistaking Israel and apartheid South 
Africa as one and the same, nevertheless parrot the UN 
Resolution on Zionism . . . 

It is high time not to take either Arab or Israel’s 
ground for argumentation, or, for that matter, what can 
best be called “the middle of the road” (which has al- 
ways been toe best place to get run over). It is high 
time to strike out for totally new ground, toe total phi- 
losophy of human liberation Marx called “a new Human- 
ism” . . . ' 


When Marx broke with bourgeois society and Left 
Hegelians, who were arguing “On the Jewish Question” 
in 1843, he commented on the equating of Judaism not 
only with religion, but with “bargaining”, with “money”, 
that money does, indeed, “degrade all the gods of man- 
kind . . . and converts them into commodities.” But if 
they looked they would, in that case, have to admit that 
“Judaism has perpetuated itself in Christian society . . . 
achieved perfection in the Christian world”, “in the pre- 
vailing world”, i.e. capitalism. Therefore, what needs 
uprooting is the commodity structure of society, without 
which there can be no “universal human emancipation.” 
Because that principle underlined all Marxist revolution- 
aries struggling for a classless society, without which 
there can be no “universal human emancipation” toe 
“Jewish Question” was not dealt with as a separate issue. 

During Tsarism, however, when toe persecution of 
the Jews reached the pogrom stage, after the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II by the Populists, and whether in 
barbaric Russia, or cultured France, where anti-Sem- 
itism reared its ugly head in the Dreyfus case, many 
Jews began to reject “Western civilization”. The pogrom 
on top of the ghettoization, economic, political and 
social persecution of toe Jews, gave rise to Zionism 
at toe end of the 19th century.- As a national movement, 
revolutionary internationalists rejected it. . . . 

Everything totally changed with toe Great Depres- 
sion, and the rise of Nazism, accompanied by such man- 
ifestation of anti-Semitism also in toe “degenerated 
workers’ state” that Trotsky changed his position on the 
Jewish Question. The density of today’s Troskyists in 
not grasping either theoretically or practically what 
■happened shows itself clearest in their positions today 
which have nothing whatever to do with Trotsky’s 
principled statement, be that on toe question of perma- 
nent revolution or toe Jewish, question. Not having toe 
slightest conception of wbat is toe dialectical relation- 
ship of toe objective to the subjective situation— what is 
the dialectics of liberation when more than one national 
movement arises, they simply hide both toe fact of the 
change and the why Trotsky, as the great revolutionary 
he was, changed his position ... 

WORLD WAR II had totally changed the objective 
situation. The creation of toe state of Israel changed it 
still further for the Middle East. Two realitms, thereupon, 
were new: the existence of Israel, and with that sue-’ 
cess, the creation of another national consciousness- 
toe Palestinian people. Their right to self-determination 
can no more be decided from above, be it via toe many 
Arab kingdoms and emirates, or toe PLO claiming so je 
spokesmanship, much less through a UN command. 
Let toe Palestinian people speak for themsdlves. Nat- 
urally, Zionism in power, like toe ideology of all r uling 
classes, be they Jewish or Moslem. Christian— or toe 
big powers themselves. West and East, is exploitative. 
Which is why, precisely why, toe main enemy is always 
in one’s own country. The Israeli masses will fight that 
battle. Far frota encouraging such action, the UN Reso- 
lution equating Zionism with racism, while toe PLO 
representative shouts: Zionism differs “in no way from 
apartheid in Sbuth Africa”, cannot but remind one of 
toe Big Lie . . . 

For toe Left to countenance, nay, to aid in such 
ideological obfuscation cannot but smooth toe way for 
the counter-revolution. A necessary first step to turn 
matters around is to dear up our heads so that toe 
history of revolutions, the dialectics of liberation be- 
comes the path for their actualization. 

Yours, Raya 
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Widespread Spanish strikes protest post-Franco fascism 


A wave of strikes and demonstrations erupted 
throughout Spain in January. More than 100,000 work- 
ers marched in Madrid in a demonstration called by 
strike committees at Chrysler and Standard Elec- 
tric, a subsidiary of I.T.T. They called for wage 
increases, amnesty for political prisoners, and the 
resignation of Finance Minister Juan Villar Mir, 
the government official responsible for the recent 
wage freeze. 

When the government arrested 30 leaders of 
Workers Commissions and 145 strike leaders, thou- 
sands more joined the strike movement. Women 
and children marched on company offices and four 
of the wives of those arrested began a hunger strike. 
The arrested strikers were then released. 

Certain demonstrations and marches were sin- 
gled out by the police for attack with clubs, rubber 
bullets, and tear gas — including a march of 3,000 
women in Madrid demanding amnesty for political 
prisoners, an end to inflation, and an end to dis- 
crimination against women. By Jan. 16, 500,000 work- 


ers were out on strike. 

Strikes and demonstrations were also widespread 
in Barcelona, Valencia, Zaragoza, Seville and among 
the coal miners of Asturias. When the government 
drafted 55,000 postal workers and 70,000 railroad 
'workers into the army and ordered them to return 
to work under threat of court martial, the workers 
returned wearing protest armbands. 

The government is looking for conspirators every- 
where, while everyone left and right is surprised 
by the depth and independence of the movement. 
Moreover, the movement is multi-dimensional. Suc- 
cessive Sundays in February saw masses of Catalans 
demonstrating in Barcelona for Catalonian national 
self-determination, which was experienced only brief- 
ly along with the Basque region during the Civil 
War of 1936. 

Hie refugees from that Civil War, where fascist 
generals supported by Hitler and Mussolini defeated 
the Republican government, are still waiting and 
paying for fascism’s rise in western Europe, when 


World War II was supposed to have settled that 30 
years ago. 

Nancy Macdonald, director of Spanish Refugees 
Aid Inc., reports that aside from 40,000 refugees still 
in France and 60,000 who fled to Mexico and Latin 
America, there are still refugees in Africa, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, England, Sweden, Russia and the 
U.S. 

The refugees, for whom Juan Carlos is (as one 
refugee wrote) “the spiritual son of the dictator”, 
are watching very closely for a genuine amnesty and 
a chance to return to their homeland. Franco’s 
fascist oligarchy still dominates and received a 
more than doubling of the already profuse military 
aid from Ford-Kissinger — raised on Jan. 23 to $1.22 
billion for the next five years. 

But the S'panish people are signaling their total 
disgust for post-Franco fascism and are continuing 
and deepening the movement for a total transfor- 
mation of society that started anew in the last few 
years. 


FBI and Panthers 

Some of the sordid details of the FBI’s war on 
the Black movement in this country in 1969 are 
only now beginning to surface. Documents released 
by the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence show 
just how central a role the FBI played in' creating 
a murderous conflict between two Black groups in 
San Diego. 

Two months before Black Panthers Alprentice 
* Carter and John Jerome Huggins were murdered 
on the UCLA campus, J. Edgar Hoover ordered 
“hard hitting” measures to accelerate the conflict 
between the Panthers and the US organization in 
Los Angeles. 

Hoover had already ordered the anonymous mail- 
ing to Panther leaders of false documents on FBI 
stationery listing certain Panthers as police inform- 
ers. A series of nine cartoons had also been dissem- 
inated. One pictured Ron Karenga, head of US, 
checking off the names Huggins and Carter on a 
list of Panthers titled “Things to do today.” 

When two Black leaders — George Stevens, head 
of San Diego CORE, and Leon Williams, San Di- 
ego’s first Black councilman — tried to negotiate a 
peace between the two groups, both were informed 
by the FBI that the Panthers had put a “contract” 
out on their lives. Furthermore, in 1974 the Sftiner 
brothers, George and Larry, who were supposedly 
US members and sentenced to life in prison for the 


murders of Carter and Huggins, mysteriously es- 
caped from St. Quentin and are still at large. 

In 1969 there were 30 different raids, most with- 
out warrants, conducted against Panther headquar- 
ters throughout the country. One of these was the 
pre-dawn raid in December, 1969 in which Fred 
Hampton and Mark Clark were assassinated by 
police in Chicago. The chief of Panther security and 
Fred Hampton’s personal bodyguard, William O’Neal, 
was an FBI infiltrator paid more than $10,000 from 
Jan., 1969 to July, 1970. 

Leonid Plyushch 

At a news conference in Paris on Feb. 3, Leonid 
Plyushch described his several years as a victim of 
Russian totalitarianism. He was branded as a schi- 
zophrenic and confined in Dnepropetrovsk mental 
hospital where he was made senseless with painful 
injections of Haloperidol and sulfur, and subjected 
to insulin therapy. He attributed his release to the 
efforts of the international movement on his behalf. 

Plyushch was tortured because he criticized the 
regime. He described his participation in the under- 
ground samizdat press: “A Marxist by conviction, 
I took Marx and Lenin as a point of departure for 
examination of all these questions. I demonstrated 
that Stalinism is nothing more than a Thermidorian 
and bonapartist distortion of the October revolution; 
that a form of state capitalism had been erected in 


the Soviet Union, that property is held not by the 
people but by the state, isolated from all the classes 
that the bureaucracy is at the service of an abstract 
capitalist, tbie state ...” 

Plyushch also appealed to “all honest people” 
to fight for the release of his fellow political prison- 
ers still in captivity: Vladimir Bukovsky, Semyon 
Gluzman, and Valentin Moroz. 

Zambia 

In response to student demonstrations in sup- 
port of the MPLA in Angola, Zambia’s President 
Kenneth Kaunda assumed emergency powers on 
Jan. 28. Kaunda closed indefinitely the main cam- 
pus of the university, arresting several of the stu- 
dent leaders and sending the rest back to their vil- 
lages. 

While the Russian government is certainly an 
enemy to freedom, especially in its own country and 
where it most dominates in Eastern Europe, why 
did Kaunda single it out as the biggest threat in 
explaining his actions? Why, if not from fear of the 
masses in his own country in the face of its worst 
economic crisis, would Kaunda talk as if Russia 
really did overshadow the very real and long-stand- 
ing presence of American imperialism in Southern 
Africa, built around one of U.S. capitalism’s most 
lucrative sources of profit, the apartheid Vorster 
regime? 


Ford's budget can't solve growing economic crises at home or abroad 


(Continued from Page 1) 

system as it had never been shaken before. Italy, like 
Great Britain, is on the literal edge of bankruptcy. In 
French industries, massive layoffs have resulted in the 
return of hundreds of thousands of immigrant workers 
_from Portugal, Spain, Algeria, Africa, Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. 

WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC DECLINE 

Unemployment has gone up in all industrialized na- 
tions, in Britain from 3.1 to 5.6 percent; West Germany 
from 2.3 to 4.6 percent; Italy from 3.1 to 3.5 percent; 
Japan from 1.4 to 2 percent, Canada from 5.5 to 7.2 per- 
cent and Australia from 2.4 to 4.9 percent. These account 
for a total of over 15 million unemployed, and the number 
is expected to rise rather than decline this year. 

Inflation in these nations averaged some 15 percent 
last year — as high as 25 percent in Great Britain and 
even higher in Italy. It all means the same for the work- 
ing class — a continuing decline in the standard of 
living of those still working, and a grinding poverty for 
those thrown out of work. 

At the international economic conference held in 
France recently, the strategy laid by the advanced na- 
tions called for measures to stimulate economic growth 
in the U.S., West Germany and Japan, with the hope 
that recovery in these critical nations would restore the 
others to economic health. There is a lot of official 
rhetoric from Washington, Bonn, Paris and Tokyo, but 
all the words from the slickest phrase-mongers cannot 
cure the sickness of the capitalist system that has long 
outlived any usefulness. 

In the third world of Latin America, Africa and 
Asia, the question for literally billions of people is one 
of a life of hunger or death by starvation. In many of 
these nations, 75 percent of the small family income 
goes to food — if it can be gotten at all. In Latin 
America, in Chile, Brazil and Uruguay unemployment 
is as high as 40 percent, with even higher inflation rates. 
In Argentina unemployment was kept at 8 percent last 
year, but inflation zoomed to an incredible 355 percent! 

Africa, the least economically developed region in 
the world, has been staggered by the inflation and huge 
budget deficits resulting from food scarcity and quad- 


rupled oil prices imposed by the OPEC nations led by 
Saudi Arabia. Under present capitalist trade relations, 
there is general agreement that Africa will be the last 
region to recover from the present worldwide recession 
— if it can ever recover under capitalism. 

Nor are the state capitalist countries of East Europe 
free from the worldwide capitalist crisis. In Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Russia, prices were kept down for many years. But 
Russia’s doubling of oil prices to its satellites, plus a 
poor wheat harvest, has pushed up consumer prices as 
much as 30 percent in the Russian block of state cap- 
italist nations. 

In short, the worldwide crisis of capitalism — in both 
the state and private forms — shows with absolute 
clarity that the system cannot provide the basic re- 
quirement of any economic system ... a viable living 
for the people under that economic system. 

The revolt against capitalism is international. After 
the British government bailed out Chrysler-Leyland with 
the workers’ hard-earned money, the workers went out 
on strike when the company tried to scrap the contract. 
There was no scraping and bowing by the rank-and-file 
to this blatant attempt at exploitation, even though their 
very livelihood was at stake. In all of the industrialized 
countries — France, Italy, West Germany, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the Scandinavian countries — workers are con- 
stantly striking to protest their declining standards of 
living. 

While the Communist Parties in France and Italy 
control huge segments of the labor movement, it is clear 
that their tactic is not to move in the direction of revo- 
lution to replace capitalism. Instead, they boast that they 
are more efficient and responsible in administering the 
affairs of the state, and demand a greater voice in the 
existing, and tottering, capitalist governmens. 
WORKERS SEEK NEW SOLIDARITY 

In the U.S., meanwhile, the nation is faced with 
contract negotiations in 1976 that will involve over five 
million workers who are determined to have a greater 
voice in deciding their conditions of work first and fore- 
most, as well as wage and fringe benefit increases to 
keep up with the rising cost of living. 


The major unions, number of workers involved and 
the contract expiration dates are as follows: 

Union No. Workers Con. Exp. 

Teamsters . 4 , 450,000 March 31 

Rubber Workers 68,000 April 19, 20 

Building Trades - 334,000 May 1-31 

GE Electrical 115,000 June 27 

Westinghouse 59,000 July 11 

United Auto Workers 715,000 Sept. 14 

UAW (Int. Harvester, Sept. 30 

Deere, Caterpillar) 94,000 

Under the impact of the economic recession, man- 
agement is determined to keep any increases down to a 
minimum, and will have the full support of the Ford 
Administration. 

In the last quarter of 1975, corporate profits in- 
creased by a whopping 25 percent. Those profits came out 
of the backs of the workers from increased productivity, 
that is, speed-up of production with less workers. 

GM Board Chairman Murphy has already told UAW 
President Leonard Woodcock that management appreci- 
ates these swollen profits from increased workers’ speed 
up, and that the upcoming contract is going to be based 
exactly on this kind of dehumanized production. 

Woodeock has responded by saying tjiat the com- 
panies have to be realistic in the negotiations, even 
though he, Woodcock, recognizes the economic plight of 
the auto companies. 

As for auto workers, as well as the hundreds of 
thousands of workers who went out on 4,400 wildcat 
strikes in the first nine months of 1975, the revolutionary 
response of the South Gate auto workers who voted to 
sit-in at the plant is where the real answer lies to the 
crisis that grips this nation. The rank-and-file resolution 
passed at South Gate noted that workers in both Great 
Britain and Italy have also sat down in struggles to 
defend their jobs. 

This shows the internationalism of American workers 
and the need for workers’ solidarity the world over in 
the coming i battles to replace this present corrupt and 
totally inadequate capitalist economic system with one 
that will bei based on providing human needs. 


i 
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Black dimension in Women’s Liberation 


by Raya Dunayevskaya page 5 

China-Russia conflict a drag on freedom 
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Labor author 
ignores Black 
role in UAW 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read the book, An Auto Worker’s Jour- 
nal: The UAW from Crusade to One Party Union, by 
Frank Marquart (Penn State U. Press). It contains a 
world of information from 1914 until he retired from the 
International UAW Education Department in 1963. 

I knew Marquart for some six or seven years while 
he was Education Director of Local 212. Now he has 
written this book critical of the union and how it has 
changed into its opposite. But I never saw him oppose 
the UAW in any way while he was a director of the 
local. He seemed to agree with the bureaucrats more 
than he opposed them. 

Marquart described his first job in a Ford metal 
shop paying ten cents an hour. He experienced the Pal- 
mer Raids, joined the auto workers union and the So- 
cialist Party. 

Workers were striking all over long before the 
union was organized. Auto workers demanded action 
on a national scale and agitated for a general strike to 
force union recognition. 

A. J. Muste claimed that by 1933 over 60,000 were 
enrolled in federal locals in Detroit and 150,000 else- 
where. This shook the nation and President Franklin 
Roosevelt soon intervened. But his “auto code,” which 
was supposed to help workers, instead resulted in a 
system of labor espionage under which thousands of 
workers were fired. 

EARLY STRIKES LED TO UNION 

The workers learned from that experience that they 
could not depend on the “White Father” to hand down 
to them on a platter what they had to fight for them- 
selves. In the spring of 1934, the federal labor union 
directed a strike against the Auto-Lite Company in 
Toledo. It did not end until 10,000 people had battled 
with militia, private guards, deputies and state troopers. 
Marquart says the AFL leaders gave no help. 

A. J. Muste’s American Workers Party and the 
Lucas County Unemployment League reinforced the 
picket lines and set up relief committees. Two workers 
were killed and scores were injured, but they won des- 
pite all the injunctions against them. The Communists 
did not lift a hand to help, either. In fact, they called 
the Musteites “Left Socialist Fascists.” 

In his book, Marquart strangely does not mention 
the role that John L. Lewis played in helping to organize 
the union. He only mentions A. Philip Randolph once, 
and he does not seem to think that Blacks played any 
role at all in the building of this union. On the jacket 
cover of his book, where there are workers’ pictures all 
over, there is not one Black face. 

He writes about workers striking at Chrysler Jef- 
ferson, and taking over the plant by locking themselves 
in some crucial position until the company gave in, 
and the leadership of the union was furious because the 
company gave in. Those were Black workers. At Chrys- 
ler Mack, it was Black and white that took over the 
plant, until the union sent its goon squads to crush the 
workers. 

I think this is what he learned as a Norman Thomas 
socialist — that there is no Black question outside of 
the class question. This is what none of the white union 
(Continued on page 3) 

Rank-and-file leaflets 

AT FLEETWOOD 

Detroit, Mich. — All through the month of March, 
leaflets written by a group of Fleetwood paint shop 
workers have been shaking up the plant. The reason is 
very simple. The leaflets are doing what the company 
and the union never do at Fleetwood— tell the truth. 

It all started on March 4, on the afternoon shift. A 
leaflet appeared in the plant. It told about how one 
woman new hire was persecuted and fired by a vicious 
foreman named Weaver, and how the company was made 
to take her back. It told about the anti-corrosion spray 
fumes and the noise from the blowers in the paint shop, 
And it asked why a Black college graduate, laid-off from 
salaried at another GM plant, has worked a year in 
production and can’t get promoted, while a white woman 
who was “popular” with supervision was made a fore- 
man — and she didn’t even have her 90 days in yet. 

So much hell was raised about this leaflet that 
Arnold, the paint shop superintendent, accused the 
brother who was denied a promotion of writing it, and 
threatened him. The workers who did write the leaflets 
got mad, and a couple of days later they put out another 
leaflet. They said: 

“Listen, Arnold — the man you are accusing did not 
write a word of our leaflet. You do not know who wrote 
(Continued on page 3, col. 1) 
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Miners, teamsters, auto workers 

Kentucky coal disasters throw light on 
deadly working conditions everywhere 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 


Twenty-six men were murdered at the Scotia 
Coal Co. No. 1 Black Mountain Mine near Oven 
Fork, Kentucky in two methane gas explosions. 
Murdered? Yes, that is what I write and feel. 
The night before the first explosion the company 



The Mountain Eagle, Kentucky 


The real cost of coal 


AT UNIROYAL 

Detroit, Mich. — “We’ve been hearing about you all 
day,” said a worker on midnights when handed a shop 
leaflet. Her response was indicative of the plant-wide 
impact at Uniroyal that resulted from a leaflet written 
by a rank-and-file tire builder and passed out by News 
and Letters Committee on March 16. 

Even before they got to work, workers on the after- 
noon Shift heard about the leaflet being passed out that 
morning and called to express support. News and Letters 
Committee got reports from the millroom and the press- 
room saying that problems in those departments are 
similar to the situation in tire building described in the 
leaflet. - 

An unemployed Uniroyal worker got a copy of the 
leaflet and called from a carwash and raised the issue 
of so much overtime being worked and people out on 
the street while those with less seniority are working. 

“What happens now? Did we get six days off for 
nothing?,” read the leaflet questioning the situation of 
a six-day suspension of tire builders for sitting down 
and refusing to go along with the company’s arbitrary 
change in production standards. ' 

Pete Swider — the committeeman the leaflet named 
who worked a fantastic pace a single day, building 500 
(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


amount of air in the area where the blast oc- 
curred. Scotia had previously been cited f(§r meth- 
ane levels of five to fifteen percent, where a 
level of more than five percent is considered dangerous. 
The company “corrected” the problem and led 15 miners 
to their death the next day and II others, including three 
federal inspectors, two days later. 

We are now witness to a barrage of statements by 
spokesmen from the Kentucky Bureau of Mines and 
Minerals, from the U.S. Mining Enforcement and Safety 
Administration, from the Undersecretary of the Interior, 
from Kentucky Congressmen. They are asking how it 
„ happened, are stating theories, are preparing investiga- 
tions. But there are those who do know, who have wit- 
nessed this before, who have experienced the near 
misses, the mangled bands and crushed legs, the black 
lung and silicosis — the working miners. To them the 
reality of unsafe working conditions is as much a deadly 
weapon as any shotgun. It is a shotgun in the hands of 
management. 

DEATH RATE THREE TIMES HIGHER 

It is a continuous thing. Each day, week, month, 
workers are giving their lives. Deaths in Kentucky coal 
mines doubled in 1975 over 1974. The causes? A gas 
explosion, the face of a tunnel collapsing, a roof giving 
way. Yes, but more deeply it comes from the drive for 
more and more production with less and less caution for 
working peoples’ lives. The miners, whose death rate is 
the highest in the nation, three times the average for all 
other industries, know this well. It was for the right to 
be able to close an unsafe mine that, they went on wild- 
cat strike against company and union last year. 

It is not only in the mines and it is not only in the 
United States where we are dying. I recently read about 
the nearly 3,000 work-accident deaths in France in 1975. 
In the shop we know this disregard for human life does 
not stop at national borders. 

In auto where I work, we also face these questions 
of health and safety found in the mines. Speed-up through 
automation means fewer workers in my plant. But it also 
creates a situation where the men left often have a 
number of different jobs to perform at each work sta- 
tion, using a number of different tools. Each worker 
has to complete his assignment in a very short period 
and with all of these different jobs to do, workers don’t 
have time to be careful. 

Within production we are becoming more and more 
a part of the machinery we work with, and are treated 
as machinery. The result is the hundreds of thousands 
who become injured on the job each year. 

THE PRICE OF AN ARM 

When an accident does occur, the state industrial 
welfare board has a book with a price list which pays 
you so much for a lost hand, or arm, or broken back, or 
loss of hearing. It is in keeping with looking at a worker 
as a machine. If the part is beyond repair, you are paid 
so much for the loss. If life is lost, your insurance pays 
double. 

The workplace, whether in the mines, in auto, or in 
many other places where we labor, is unhealthy. New 
reports keep coming out relating different cancers to 
where people have worked. I believe that there is a link 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Working women go 

by Molly Jackson 

Three years ago, the women’s movement forced the 
Supreme Court to “find” a right to abortion, but the 
right is still not real. One-third of all women cannot get 
abortions when they want them, and many others can- 
not afford abortions or are subjected to unsafe ones. 
In New York City, the health personnel who policed 
commercial establishments were among the -first laid off 
in the budget crisis. We still have no safe, easy, cheap 
contraceptive that could make abortion unnecessary. The 
movement was never expanded to include these prob- 
lems. which affect poor and working women the most. 

The abortion situation today reveals the limitations 
of a single-issue, legalistic campaign, just as the ERA 
will prove a meaningless abstraction — or may actually 
be used against us, as it is used against women in the 
factories— unless a mass women’s movement forces the 
courts to give it life. 

Now we find ourselves on the defensive against a 
vicious campaign to take away any freedom of choice. 
The anti-abortion and anti-WL campaign in general are 
in the hands of the most rabid reactionaries. The new 
law on child care before Congress is being opposed by 
the same well-financed right-wing lobbyists, who call it 
“breaking up the family.” 

The narrowing of issues is 
stifling to a vibrant movement for 
liberation. It comes from the elit- 
ist view that you have to simplify 
Women’s Liberation for the mass- 
es, when in fact, the opposite is 
true. I remember a meeting of the 
Women’s Liberation Coalition of 
Michigan in 1970, at which a wom- 
an who opposed the YSA-SWP plan 
to limit our many other activities, asked if we wanted to 
be known 50 years from now as “abortionettes.” 

The reference to the women of the suffrage move- 
ment, called “suffragettes”, was apt. When the first 
American women’s movement got narrowed to the single 
issue of the vote, it also separated itself from the Black 
and working class women, who had helped to found it. 
Indeed, one of the most well-known, Lucy Stone, showed 
herself to be an out and out racist, who said she didn’t 
mean to have the vote for the “dregs of society” by 
which she meant Blacks, workers and immigrants. In 
the end, it took 50 years just to win that hollow right. 

It is only the ideas of the workers, the poor and the 
minority women, developed through their daily struggles 
against this oppressive society, which can give the 
women’s movement new direction. The Black dimension, 

Crones Against Women meeting 
shows horror more than revolt' 

New York, N. Y. — The Crime? Against Wom- 
en Tribunal held here, Feb. 27-29, brought a lot 
of information to some 500 women in attendance, 
but its purpose remained unfocused, and the final 
session failed to produce any action. 

The session on women political prisoners was filled 
with gasps of horror, as women described tortures in\ 
the jails of Chile, Iran and elsewhere. A Russian woman 
told of visiting her half -dead husband in a Siberian 
slave-labor camp and his later suicide. After hearing 
about the atrocities in other countries, Elier. Moves 
Camp, a Native American activist whose son is in jail 
for refusing to testify before a grand jury, was so upset 
she could only say, “Don’t think it can’t happen here.” 

Another session consisted of moving personal testi- 
monials about the oppression of lesbians, of children 
born out of wedlock, and of their mothers. There was 
a session on medical crimes against women, and a film 
on the Nestle Chemical Company, which is pushing its 
powdered formula on African women and causing the 
malnutrition and death of babies. 

At the session on economic crimes, three New York 
women detailed their fights to get equal pay with men for 
.similar work: a Columbia University maid, a now black- 
listed college professor, and an office cleaning woman 
who sued the Building Service Employees Union over 
its sex-segregated locals and pay scales. 

Althongh individual discussions in the halls took up 
questions of theory and revolution, the conference itself 
failed to present women’s oppression as a totality, and 
the totality of its opposite, the world-wide struggle 
for freedom. Jennifer Davis of the American Committee 
on Africa had to remind the horrified audience at the 
political prisoners meeting that each of those jailings 
reflects a revolutionary movement against the rulers 
fan that country. 

An International Crimes Against Women Tribunal 
was held in Brussels the following week. One woman 
who attended said it was exciting, but few women there 
were not either European or American whites, and 
there was little opportunity for them to actually discuss 
their struggles together. —Participant 


single issue of abortion 



If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Detroit, Los An- 
geles or New York, write to the addresses 
in the box on page 3. 
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Pro-abortionists protest Catholic church’s stand in N.Y. 

especially, has been cruicial throughout American his- 
tory (see “Two Worlds”, p. 5). 

It isn’t a question of “learning” from history, wheth- 
er that is of yesterday or today, nor is it a matter of 
talking about a needed unity of theory and practice. It 
is a matter of working it out by practicing it. 

The truth is that working women’s campaigns to 
organize themselves have been erupting across the 
breadth of the land, fighting not only the bosses but the 
labor bureaucrats, male and female, and creating new 
ideas for organization and new concepts of “women’s 
work” everywhere — from nurses to cleaning women, 
from foundry workers to telephone operators, from auto 
factories to “factories in the field.” And they .are con- 
cerned about every aspect of life. 

They are telling their stories not only “like it is” but 
as they’d like to uproot this racist, sexist, exploitative 
system'. And they are Black and White and Chicana 
and Oriental and Native American. They are putting 
out shop leaflets asking “Can Women Be Liberated at 
Uniroyal?” And newsletters like “Women For Free- 
dom”, where employed, unemployed and welfare mothers 
all tell their stories together.* 

It is their voices you will be able to hear, their new 
actions you will be able to witness being initiated, and 
their new thoughts, original thoughts that go to the very 
root of our task, that you’ll be able to share in our new 
pamphlet on Working Women, which is just now going 
to press and from which we will carry excerpts in our 
special iss ue of News & Letters next month. 

*If you’d like to see a copy of this newsletter, send a 
self-addressed, stamped, long envelope to Women’s Lib- 
eration — N&L Committees, 1900 E. Jefferson, Def. 48207. 


WL NOTES 

At the International Tribunal on Crimes Against 
Women held in Brussels, March 4-8, women from Israel, 
Yemen, Saudi Arabia and Syria issued a joint state- 
ment that said: “We understand that our oppression is 
by men and not by opposing nationalities.” While, the 
Left gladly accepts the UN resolution that Zionism 
equals racism, it is these women who refused to accept 
state-capitalism’s ground and have shown themselves as 
true internationalists recognizing the two worlds that 
exist within every country. 

* * * 

In Portugal, Ms. Maria Antonia Palla is on trial 
because she authored a recent T.V. program called 
“Abortion is Not a Crime” which showed an abortion 
done in a medical setting, pointed out that more than 
2,000 women die every year from illegal abortions, and 
ended with information on family planning. She has no 
support from the Portuguese Left. Ms. Palla next plans 

to start- a petition drive for legalizing abortions. 

* $ s 

In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, at least nine women, wives 
of men who are in prison, were arrested as part of a 
general crackdown in late February. The women were 
bringing food to their husbands in prison. 


Miners' control can end deaths 


by Ethel Dunbar 

The tragedy that happened in eastern Kentucky 
several weeks ago, when 26 miners were killed, was 
shocking. After the first 15 miners were killed in an 
explosion, the owners, Scotia Coal Co., were so bent on 
getting their profits that they closed the mine for only 
one day and then re-opened it. Eleven- men went in, and 
they, too, were killed. 

These miners’ deaths seem so senseless to me. Why 
didn’t they close the mine down before the last 11 were 
sent to their death, too? 

One must put the blame where it belongs, on the 
mine owners and the government inspectors that are 
supposed to look out for safety violations. The owners 
had over 300 safety violation charges against them when 
the first explosion happened — and the inspectors knew 
about these hazards. Now there is so much methane 
gas in the nfine, that miners on the outside are saying 
it is too dangerous to try and get the remains of the 
dead miners out. 

Here in Detroit, too, the concern of workers is over 
safety and working conditions. Every day, in any auto 
shop, you can hear of workers getting hurt. Some in- 
juries are so bad that they never return to work, although 
it is not the same as a mine explosion, and miners being 
buried miles underground. 

I have listened to miners trying to breathe. Most of 
them have lung trouble, and trouble walking. We know 
that people have to make a living, and someone will 
have to mine the coal. But the companies and the gov- 
ernment inspectors continue to allow conditions that 
destroy healthy human beings. 

There is no way the mines can be safe until the 
miners themselves are in charge of their own safety. 

Black woman officer victim of 
racist Flint police practices 

Flint, Mich.— Madeline Fletcher, a 20-year-old 
Black police officer, will be going to trial here 
•in May for “assault with-intent to do great bodily 
harm less than murder” as a result of a shobt-out 
with several white male officers behind the Flint 
police station last December. She also has been 
suspended from her job. The white officers have 
had no criminal charges brought against them, nor have 
they been suspended. 

The immediate cause of the shoot-out was alleged 
to be an argument between Ms. Fletcher and a white 
male officer named Waiter Kalberer, assigned to ride 
with her, as to who would drive the patrol car. 

Supposedly Ms. Fletcher fired the first shot, into 
the leg of her assigned “partner.” However, she was 
hospitalized for several weeks with multiple gunshot 
wounds, while the white officer was merely treated for 
his wound and released. 

The Black community in Flint does not view the case 
the way the media does. People in the Black community 
charge racism and sexism in the Flint Police Depart- 
ment as the cause of the shooting incident. They say 
that Ms. Fletcher’s assigned “partner” had boasted that 
he would never ride with a Black or a woman. He then 
tried to make good on his boast by pulling her from 
behind the wheel while other white officers watched. 

Ms. Fletcher is claiming that she fired first, in self- 
defense, because she believed she was in danger. Judging 
by. the extreme reaction of the white officers (some 14 
shots were fired), her fear does not seem unreasonable. 

For about four years there has been tension in the 
Flint Police Department because of the increased num- 
ber of female and Black officers hired. The shooting 
incident is viewed in the Black community as merely 
the latest example of a long history of racist and sexist 
attitudes and practices in the Flint Police Department. 

— Activist, Flint 


Hear Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

• CHICAGO 

Wed., April 7, 11:30 a.m. Loop YWCA Talk-In 

Wed., April 7, 4 p.m. Catholic Theological Union (Windemere Hotel Ballroom): A Dialogue Between 

Marx’s Humanism and Religion 
Roosevelt University: U.S. Policy in Africa 

De Paul University, Schmitt Academic Center: Women as Revolutionaries 
IWW (Holy Covenant Church): Economic Crisis and Forms of Workers Revolt 


Thurs., April 8, 1 p.m. 
Fri., April 9, 12 noon 
Sat., April 10, 8 p.m. 

• WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mon., April 12, 3:30 p.m. 


Tues., April 13, 7:30 p.m. 

• BOSTON 

Tues., April 20. 

• NEW YORK 

Thurs., April 22, 1 p.m. 
Mon., April 26, 7:30 p.m. 



Thurs., April 29, 8:15 p.m. 


George Washington University, Alumni House Lounge: Women as Thinkers and 
Revolutionaries 

National NOW Action Center, 425 13th St., N.W.: Working Class, Poor and 
Third World Women: Where do we go from here? 

Boston University, Colloquium for Philosophy of Science: Marx’s Humanism 
and Science 

Queen’s College, Philosophy Dept.: Philosophy and Revolution 

News and Letters Committees, at Martin Luther King Labor Center, 310 W. 43rd, 

NYC: Portugal and Angola: Where to Now? 

The New School, Graduate Center,, room 210: Women as Thinkers and Revo- 
tienaries . ,, 
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Rank-and-file leaflets blast plant oppression 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 

it. The leaflets were everywhere Thursday night. In the 
men’s and ladies’ rooms, in the locker rooms — even 
coming down the line on the bodies. 

“There are 200 or more paint shop workers on after- 
noons. They all know the truth about this brother’s case, 
how he was treated unjustly by General Motors. They 
all know about the noise and the anti-corrosion spray. 
Do not add injustice on top of injustice by falsely ac- 
cusing people!” 

That night the whole paint shop and most of the 
plant was talking about Arnold. All of a sudden the 
company seemed to change its tune. They decided that 
this brother had been overlooked for a promotion after 
all. And the committeemen started making promises 
about eliminating the fumes. 

Nobody was fooled by the promises, but new people 
were raising new questions about conditions. They asked 
News & Letters to help put out another leaflet, and they 
called it: “We Have No Health and No Safety.” It said 
that two women had collapsed in the last two weeks in 
the paint shop. One lay on the floor for almost half an 
hour before the ambulance came. The night the second 
woman fell out her foreman, Charlie Faulk, refused to 
stop the line even for a minute for the stretcher to get 
through to pick her up. The leaflet went on: 

“Are we going to do something about health and 
safety now in the paint shop, or are we going to wait 
until we lie down on the floor — and maybe die?” 

Something new is beginning at Fleetwood. News & 
Letters is receiving reports from all over the plant. 
Whether the reports come from the body shop, paint 
shop or trim, it is clear that workers not only have a 
lot to say about what is wrong, but plenty of their own 
ideas about how to change it. The pages of this paper 
are open for that discussion. 


Continued from page 1, cOl. 2) 

tires that the company used as a standard for all work- 
ers day in and day out — came out and said, “The only 
reason I’m here at* all is because I’m for the workers.” 
Though he said he would write a reply, nothing has 
been received. 

“If we get a raise in April,” read the worker’s story 
in the leaflet that every tire builder we talked to said 
was also their own story, “and they keep the new 
standard, we’ll never see it. Why keep letting the com- 
pany take raises away year after year? After ten years 
and ten ‘raises’ most workers aren’t making any more 
than they started with. And this is when we’ve had the 
most increases in the cost of living. Everyone wants to 
get rid of the pay system where ‘raises’ are never 
added to the base pay but are tied to the incentives 
system.” 

An agreement reached when workers refused to work 
after returning from the suspension set a higher pay 
rate if a minimum average of 400 tires is produced. 

Workers said very few will actually get the new 
rate, that ^‘the union jumped at the first thing the com- 
pany offered” and that 400 tires is a “woman killer” as 
the job women are assigned to in a team of three is 
impossible at 400. 

“None of the union men who made this agreement 
actually work in tire building,” said another worker. 
“That they agreed to build so many tires when the 
company is stockpiling tires shows just how seriously 
they are taking the contract negotiations.” 

Everywhere workers expressed total disgust with 
the “do-nothing union.” The new level of discussion 
among rank-and-filers reflects a new commitment to 
work independently, convinced, as one worker said, that 
“if anything is accomplished, it will be the workers who 
will do it.” 


Strikes sweep Italy fating economic and political crises 


Milan, Italy — There have been two national 
general strikes in the last few months in which, 
in Milan alone, at least 100,000 workers marched. 
There have also been continual demonstrations 
by thousands of unemployed workers in the 
south’s only industrialized city, Naples. 

High school and university students in Milan went 
on strike because of the unemployment of youth, while 
on the same day workers in numerous occupied factories 
in Milan literally assailed the regional government head- 
quarters— an action condemned by all of the unions. 

Since the June elections, the economic crisis in Italy 
has deepened to such an extent that it would be im- 
possible to predict the consequences. The closing of Ley- 
land-Innocenti Company has been used as an example 
by the unions to try and force their line on the gov- 
ernment. But, unfortunately, the line of the unions is 
anything but clear. 

The unions have insisted that no workers are fired, 
but that the government continue to pay lay-off benefits 
until the factory is reorganized and modernized. The 
Innocenti was producing mini-cars that are considered 
about five years out of date. It is a bit difficult to 
\imagine how one can modernize a factory— that is, auto- 
mate it— without causing some - unemployment. There 
is also the problem of how to encourage new invest- 
ments in a company during an economic crisis, with- 
out a decrease in wages. 

The Leyland has, by now, left Italy, along with 
four other foreign companies, one of which is the 


enormous Singer complex which employed 1,800 workers 
in Italy. The government has recently guaranteed six 
months of layoff benefits for the workers of these plants. 

Yet, the Innocenti plant does not even as yet have 
a buyer. The Innocenti workers have continued to oc- 
cupy the factory since it was closed down in September 
and have demonstrated on the railway tracks that go 
from the factory to the city, as well as on tracks in 
the center of Milan. 

Political instability, in general, and fear of a Com- 
munist takeover have had a strong influence on the 
economic scene. At the same time the Italian CP’s 
“historical compromise” with the Catholic Church is not 
resolving anything. The fall of the government on Jan. 
8, immediately followed by a monetary crisis which, 
in turn has already caused a new wave of price in- 
creases, has left Italy in more than chaotic conditions. 
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Fleetwood Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — A new “underground” newspaper 
has been appearing inside the Fleetwood plant. It has 
stories about incidents in the shops, but also says things 
like “Support Local 15” or “Attend your local union 
meetings.” Or there will be a "rank-and-file” report on 
the last union meeting which says that everything was 
cool there. This paper looks like an attempt by Local 15 
leadership to copy rank-and-file leaflets that have been 
in the plant. 

Some people think that this paper is put out by 
workers and they say it couldn’t be put out by the union. 
But the fact is that there is only a post office box listed 
to get in touch with the paper. It says to send in any 
stories we have against our foreman. It doesn’t say a 
word about sending in any stories about lack of service 
by committeemen, and it leaves the union out of any 
criticism. 

—Dept. 11 worker 


Dearborn, Mich. — Ford workers are a little leery 
about the contract negotiations coming up this year. We 
hear rumors that Ford is going to be the strike target 
for the next contract, and we don’t know what the inter- 
national union has up its sleeve this time around. 

We can’t exactly say that Ken Bannon (UAW Vice 
President in charge of Ford operations) has got a nego- 
tiating track record that we have a lot of confidence in. 
The last time he led things off, he negotiated a cap on 
the Cost-of-Living formula that cost all UAW workers 
about $1,000 in lost pay. 

We had to take on Chrysler and strike there to get 
the cap taken off, and we sure don’t want to have to go 
through that kind of situation again. The only trouble is 
that workers don’t have much to say about the negotia- 
tions. 

4-Rouge worker 
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Doublecross 
loses pay due 
Ford workers 


by John Allison 

“We don’t know all the ins and outs about the case, 
or what kind of shenanigans the company and interna- 
tional union pulled, but we do know that we got the old 
double-cross,” a rank-and-file Ford Rouge worker .said 
about the outcome of the appeal the Rouge frame plant 
workers made of the decision by the company to tack on 
a floating holiday to a week the workers were laid off. 


This arbitrary action by the company cost each 
worker $52 that they should have had, as reported in 
this column in our last issue, and involved the Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit (SUB) provision in the 
contract. ■ , 


When the workers made their stand known, they 
got a lot of smooth talk from top Ford Local 600 bureau- 
crats that they were going to fight for the money due 
them. But between the time the workers filed their 
appeal and the appeal hearing a couple of weeks later, 
a lot of water went under the bridge. 


The Black 1st Vice President of Local 600, Buddy 
Battle, would have been in line for the union president 
in the next election. But meanwhile, Marcellus Ivory, a 
Black UAW International Executive Board member and 
District Director, retired, and Battle was appointed to 
replace him. 


It was at this point that the appeal hearings were 
held. The workers who appeared at the hearing, instead 
of getting the backing they expected, were told that the 
international would not support them, and the best thing 
they could do was drop their appeal. 


To try to smooth the ruffled leathers of the workers, 
the company and union said that the whole SUB provi- 
sion wouid be the first thing on the negotiating table 
when the contract talks open up, and questions raised 
like the pay issue would be ironed out in contract langu- 
age. 

The workers said they knew they were right, and 
wanted to take Ford to court, but without the backing 
of the union, they knew they couldn’t afford the cost for 
legal fees. They finally backed down and the appeal was 
denied. “We were there willing to fight,” a worker said, 
“but had to depend on help from someone else that we 
didn’t get. It shows all over again that workers can’t 
depend on anyone but themselves if they’re going to 
win anything.” 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

leaders wanted to admit, that Blacks have many prob- 
lems that whites do not have, in and out of the shops. 

At one period in those bygone days, an order came 
down from the union for every worker to boycott the 
lunch wagon. We did for two days and on the third day 
three Blacks went to it and started buying some lunch. 
The white chief steward yelled “Put down that damn 
stuff.” But the Blacks continued to get what they were 
buying. 

BLACKS REFUSED SERVICE 

After yelling a second time with no results, the 
steward looked at me and said, “Go over there and see 
if you can stop them.” 

I asked these workers why they were buying from 
the lunch wagon, and they told me there was only one 
place that Blacks could eat around the plant — White 
Tower. So many were there to get food you couldn’t get 
into the place. So for two days they went without food. 
Whites could go in any restaurant around the shop. 

I walked back to the chief steward and explained 
why they were buying from the wagon. I told him if 
he wanted to stop it, he should call the union ball and 
tell them to have some people out here tomorrow, and 
we would go together to every eating joint around this 
plant and tell them we want all our union members 
served. But he would riot do it, and the lunch wagon 
strike was broken. This chief steward had been a Nor- 
man Thomas socialist. 

Marquart’s book tells bow many different elements 
contributed to the process of molding the union — in- 
cluding radical parties, independent militants, and 
careerists. It also talks about how the rank-and-file acted 
in the early days when they controlled the union. 

Now the ’30s are gone, but the work and the griev- 
ances are the same or worse, because the uhion jvas 
sidetracked from what it set out to do — make socialist 
changes in the country for its workers. 
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China-Russia conflict drags down all freedom movements 


The 25th Russian Party Congress finally adjourned 
after 11 days of speeches, filled with the greatness of 
all its “victories.” Among its 5,000 party delegates in the 
audience it had seated Castro, to stress its international 
victories, in Angola especially. Brezhnev’s five-hour 
speech trotted all over the globe, and Kosygin’s even 
claimed that Russia already surpassed the industrial 
countries in current economic growth. 

Aside from the fact that the Russian figures failed 
to take into account all the unused capacity in America 
due to the present Recession, it was only because the 
economic crisis in the “capitalist West” is so severe 
that Brezhnev could point to that in an attempt to hide 
the true disasters of the Russian economy. 

RUSSIA — DISASTERS AND DISSIDENTS 

The 21,000 words of the new Five Year Plan for 1976- 
81, can do nothing to convince the Russian workers that 
there is anything ahead for them but greater hardships 
than they are now enduring. There are already grave 
shortgages of everything from sausages to tires, and 
this year’s disastrous harvest resulted in an 83-million- 
ton grain shortage, which means even worse shortages 
of the most basic foods— bread, meat and milk. All the 
shouting in the world from the 25th Congress that con- 
sumers’ goods must get attention means nothing; the 
attention will go, as usual, to the massive military 
budget— $140 billion last year and guaranteed higher 
this year. 

The simple “prescription for the economy” proposed 
by Kosygin— increased productivity — which every worker 
knows means that the workers will oe made to work 
harder, was the true measure of the 25th Congress, just 
as the so-called “low productivity” of the Russian work- 
ers is the true measure of their revolt. 

When you add to this kind of workers’ dissidence, 
the better-known opposition of the writers, the scientists 
who rot in mental institutions, the Jews, and the Under- 
ground that continues to publish their samizdat, you get 
the true picture of Russian reality. 

Judging by the ferocity of China’s attacks on Russia, 
they — and’ Henry Kissinger — are the only ones who really 


believe Russia’s claim to victories. They believe it be- 
cause they all disregard the decades of struggle the 
African masses waged to win their own revolutions, 
which they have no intention of turning over to anyone. 

In 1969, a major review of the U.S. southern Africa 
policy concluded that the insurgent movements were 
totally ineffective. Kissinger questioned “the depth and 
permanence of Black resolve” and “ruled out a Black 
victory at any stage.” 

So convinced is he that Russia has all of Africa in 
its hands, that not only did Congress have to stop him 
from sending troops to Angola, but he is now threaten- 
ing to blockade Cuba— as if Cuba’s intervention in An- 
gola is the equivalent of Russia bringing missiles 90 
miles from the U.S. shore. 

As for Mao, it has been the objective developments 
outside China, that have helped to trigger the new 
“mini-Cultural Revolution” inside. What worries Mao is 
not only that the whole of Vietnam seems to be 'with 
Russia, but that even China’s building of the Tan-Zam 
Railroad — hailed as the largest aid project ever by any- 
one in Black Africa— could not supercede Russia’s mili- 
tary assistance in winning an actual revolution in Angola. 
CHINA— RECTIFICATION AND REVOLT 

-At the same time, the true reality of China is, as 
with Russia, seen at home. Within the past year, reports 
have revealed a wave of working class struggles in 
China. Troops have been sent into steel plants and coal 
mines in several areas; 10,000 were sent to Hangchow 
to restore production in 13 factories, and 6,000 sent to 
a big silk-dyeing plant to repair damage from sabotage. 
Special Communist Party “activists” had to be sent to 
persuade railway workers in Inner Mongolia to give up 
their “troublemaking.” And the labor unrest which also 
permeated the countryside was revealed when the new 
Constitution, adopted last year under Chou-Teng’s di- 
rection, was forced to grant not only the right to strike, 
but some livestock and “small plots of land for personal 
needs” for the peasants. 

When Mao launched his theoretical campaign al- 
legedly to study the significance of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”, it turned out, instead, to be an attack 


on what he called “economism” — by which he really 
meant workers asking for an increase in their miserable 
wages. There is no difference between Mao and Teng— 
currently being denounced in wall-posters as the fore- 
most “unrepentant capitalist roader” — in their funda- 
mental concern with always getting more and more 
production out of the Chinese masses. 

The only difference is that Mao thinks he can get 
it by “rectification” and by demanding “revolutionary 
energy” instead of “giving in” to “material incentives.” 

That is, fundamentally, what is behind the new 
mini-Cultural Revolution Mao has unloosed, precipitated 
by all the objective world developments where Russia 
has been “surrounding China” everywhere. 

The Sino-Soviet struggle threatens the true inde- 
pendence movement everywhere, as the tug-of-war for in- 
fluence over Africa makes all too clear. But the total- 
ity of the crisis of the existing world, state-capitalist 
calling itself Communist as well as private capitalist 
calling itself welfare, has produced not only repression 
but revolt — in China and Russia, just as in the U.S. 
Those are the struggles that will be decisive. 
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CRISIS AND PROTEST 

The forces of reaction in the U.S. are 
basing themselves on both anti-woman 
and anti-Black appeals. Rizzo in Phila- 
delphia recently closed Philadelphia 
General, the only remaining city hos- 
pital. Young doctors and nurses had 
smuggled a reporter into the hospital, 
who got wide coverage exposing the 
horrible conditions there. Instead of mak- 
ing improvements, Rizzo just shut it 
down. The next day 3,009 marched in 
protest and sanitation men wildcatted in 
West Philly near the hospital, but appar- 
ently Rizzo has won for now. This type of 
defeat is possible because of the racist 
and sexist appeals the Right has been 
making. Three years ago to have pre- 
dicted that all the Presidential candidates 
would be arguing over who was more 
anti-Russia and strong on defense would 
have seemed ridiculous. 

Taxi-Driver 
New York 

* * # 

/; The same dav the last issue of N&L 
arrived, with the human story of the 
unemployment picture in this country 
and throughout the world, the news re- 
ported that the Unemployment rate had 
gone down— but for the Black commu- 
nity it had gone up. It was just reported 
as a sign that “thines were getting bet- 
ter.” I couldn’t believe my ears. Not 
because the Dept, of Labor statistics are 
totally distorted to hide how bad things 
really are — that’s no surprise, because 
everybody knows that. It was that they 
just completely disregarded their own 
report that conditions for Blacks ' are 
worse than ever. That was, apparently, 
just a “fact of life.” 

White Worker 
New York 

❖ ❖ # 

Those who had an income last year on 
which they bad to pay taxes (I didn’t) 
must be thrilled to know their taxes are 
going to support dictators like Park 
Chung Hee in South Korea who lured big 
U.S. corporations with low wages, no 
unions and strikes in their sweatshops. 

Unemployed 

Michigan 


Unemployment is so bad in Puerto 
Rico that a friend of mine from there 
says people don’t use cash, just food 
stamps, since that’s the income most 
of them have. The grocery stores don’t 
keep change, just stamps. In New York, 
they keep saying it’s improving, but they 
keep laying people off. Zenith just laid 
off 75 to 125 employees. That doesn’t 
get headlines. 

I think it’s the economic crisis that 
helps keep women in the kitchen, be- 
cause a man can make twice as much. 
I’d like to see the WL movement in New 
York fighting these class questions, es- 
pecially in the garment shops. Women 
there are treated like they are nothing. 
But if you’re an “illegal” it can seem 
like you have everything to lose if you 
fight back. I think if they knew the 
women’s movement would back them, 
these women would fight against both 
the industry and the corrupt unions. 

Male Garment Worker 
New York 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I was so glad that a Michigan woman 
was recently found not guilty in the 
stabbing death of her husband, when he 
attacked her and tried to force her to 
do oral sex. This case raised a challenge 
to the Michigan law which says that a 
husband cannot sexually assault his wife. 
In other words, if you are married there 
is no legal protection from your husband. 

The struggle for the right to control 
our bodies is just beginning. This was 
brought into sharp focus by the convic- 
tion of two Black women, Sheryl Todd 
and Dessie X. Woods, in Hawkinsville, 
Georgia, for shooting with his own gun 
a white man who tried to rape them at 
gun point. There was wide support 
for these two women both in Hawkins- 
ville, Atlanta and the Women’s Libera- 
tion Press. This is probably why the 
state was unable to get a conviction of 
murder and had to settle for man- 
slaughter. 

I can’t help but wonder in this state 
capitalist world, where sexism and 
racism go hand in hand; if the Michigan 
woman would have been found not guilty 
if she had been Black. Those on the 


Left who would try to limit the right of’ 
women to control our bodies to the one 
issue of abortion fail to see the depths 
of sexism where women can be used by 
any man, and if they dare to fight back.! 
are punished for it. 

Feminist 

Detroit! 

* * # 

International Woman’s Day brought 
several events, but nothing like last; 
year’s march of 5,000 women. On March 
8, NOW sponsored a lively demonstration 
of about 200 in front of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, to protest the Catholic Church’s 
campaign to make abortion illegal again 
and to restrict access to abortions in the 
meantime. ; i 

According to NOW, “In open defiance 
of the principle of the separation -of 
church and state, every priest in the 
country has been ordered to organize 
his parishioners into a lobbying group.” 
Unless we defend our right to choose; 
the politicians may be influenced by the 
Church in spite of the fact that the vast 
majority of Americans support the right 
to abortion. 

Other International Women’s Day 
events included an unpublicized meeting 
where a small number of radicals 
talked to themselves, and a small “anti* 
imperialist” march where the signs de- 
nouncing Russia and Israel prevented 
one from even telling the demonstration 
was in support of women’s rights. The 
failure to have one major event was due 
to the inability of various Left groups to 
get together. 

Feminist 
New York 

• 

STRATEGIC DEFEAT? 

March 31 had been set by the Federal 
Government as the date for all men, 18 
to 26, to register if they had not alreadjy 
done so. Alerted to this remarkable 
“one day registration,?’ 1 many groups 
began to mobilize and urge mass non- 
cooperation. Then in mid-January the 


government anounced they were not 
sure of the date. Later they said budget 
cuts had reduced the Selective Service 
staff to a handful. And finally they an- 
nounced men would no longer be re- 
quired to register for the draft because 
the skeleton crew left could not handle 
them. 

It is hard to believe it was just econo- 
mic factors, in a year when Ford has 
demanded more than a hundred billion 
dollars for military spending. Just pos- 
sibly it was a hasty “strategic retreat,” 
in the face of feared mass non-coopera- 
tion. 

Karl Bissinger 
War Registers League 
New York 

• 

CLEANING WORKERS 

They just gave the cleaning women 
where my mother works, a bigger raise 
than women in union buildings got. But 
they said that because of this “big 
raise” they will have to reduce the work 
time from five to four hours a night. 
They put out a big announcement that 
the cleaning women who were making 
$91 for five hours will now get $105 for 
only four hours. They don’t mention 
that they will have to do the same 
amount of work in that time. In the 
shops, where I come from, that’s called 
“speed-up.” 

Working Woman 
New York 

. * # 

The head custodian at our school, who 
often makes time to talk with students, 
told me the following story about ne- 
gotiations a few years ago. The manage- 
ment put forth a contract option that 
said the staff could either officially get 
the terminology changed from “janitor- 
ial” to “custodial,” or receive a raise 
in pay, but not both. The staff voted the 
name change because “a janitor is an 
old stereotype of a man shuffling around’ 
with a greasy rag in his back pocket, 
whereas a custodian is a person you 
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The Black dimension in Women's Liberation 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: The following excerpts are from speech- 
es given by Raya Dunayevskaya over the past year to 
audiences ranging from Union W.A.G.E. in San Fran- 
cisco, to the University Center for Adult Education of 
WSU/U-M Detroit, Hunter College in New York, De Paul 
University in Chicago, Cal State in L.A., and George 
Washington in Washington, D.C. They show the direction 
that has been taken up in our new pamphlet on Work- 
ing Women, which is just going to press, and will be 
highlighted in our special 12-page May issue of N&L,) 

* sjs * 

We may think we know at least two names from the 
past — Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman. But do we 
really know them not only as Black liberationists, but 
as leaders, as inspirers of the first women’s rights con- 
vention of white middle class women and ready to break 
with their Black male leaders, even those as great as 
Frederick Douglass, when it comes to the struggle for 
women’s liberation after the Civil War? To grasp the 
Black Dimension is to learn a new language, the langu- 
age of thought, Black thought. For many, this new 
language will be difficult because they are hard of 
hearing. Hard of hearing because they are not used to 
this type of thought, a language which is both a struggle 
for freedom and the thought of freedom. 

Take the question of the language of activity in the 
Underground Railroad where Harriet Tubman was one 
of the greatest conductors. She didn’t just escape from 
the South. She returned 19 times, and she brought out 
300 people— and there is more. In a few books you will 
find her name and they will acknowledge that she was 
a conductor and a great one. But do they speak of all 
the creativity that goes into being a conductor of the 
Underground Railway, that you become a guerrilla 
fighter as well as a conductor, that you’re a leader of 
men and women? Just look what it means to know your 
country, the South, so that you not only bring out Blacks, 
but are the leader of a battalion of whites. 


Or take the language, the creativity, the idea of 
freedom involved in the very name of Sojourner Truth. 
The “Ain’t I A Woman” speech, great as it was, was 
by no means the only outspoken and creative talk. 
Think of the originality in the way she approached the 
white clergymen heckling her and not allowing her to 
have her say. She turned to them with the question of 
whether they believed in Jesus. Consider the self-right- 
eousness with which they replied, and her come-back 
reply: “Jesus is the son of God and Mary, and man had 
not a thing to do with it.” 

* * * 

WHEN WE MOVE to the period after the Civil War 
when slavery was abolished we see that even such greats 
as Frederick Douglass— who had been with the women 
in their battles before this struggle for the 14th Amend- 
ment— now was willing to drop the demand for the in- 
clusion of the vote for the women; and we find that 
Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman separate from 
Frederick Douglass. They insist on continuing the strug- 
gle for women’s liberation. 

Listen to the poetry of Sojourner Truth’s prose: 
“I am coming from the land of slavery.” This is after 
the Civil War was won by the North. She turns to her 
own Black people, appealing for continuation of the 
struggle for women’s vote: “I hate to see my Black man 
being as bad as the white man.” Then turning to the 
greatest of them, who are stepping aside, she says that it 
is “short-minded” to stop the struggle at getting the vote 
only for Black men. 

* * * 

IN THE CONCENTRATION or. the struggle of free- 
dom, the Black dimension in women’s liberation extend- 
ed the whole philosophy of human liberation. Now if 
we jump to the early 20th century we find the same 
thing. A much under-rated woman in that sphere is 
Amy Jacque Garvey. She wasn’t just the wife of Marcus 
Garvey. She both edited the women’s page in Negro 
World, and edited Garvey’s works after he died, giving 
to them- a great name — “Philosophy and Opinion of 
Marcus Garvey.” 


Here she is, speaking in 1925: “A race must be 
saved, a country must be redeemed. And unless we 
strengthen the leadership of vacillating Negro men we 
will remain marking time. We are tired of having Negro 
men say that a better day is coming while they do 
nothing to usher in the day. We are becoming so im- 
patient that we are getting in the front ranks and serve 
notice on the world that we (she is talking about Black 

(Continued on page 6) 




WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


r Views 

|. .. ' : 


expect to keep your workplace sani- 
tary,” he told me. The management 
knew how important the image was. He 
also told me the custodians are the only 
workers at school who not only have 
to be fingerprinted when they begin 
working, but must have a clean police 
record and a “decent family structure” 
before they are considered for employ- 
ment. 

Appalled Student 
Detroit 

THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


Approximately 50 percent of Rehab 
workers are women and one of the major 
issues today is that the women want to 
have a 50-50 chance of being promoted 
to Senior Counselors. Under a new reor- 
ganization there will be about three 
times as many male Senior Counselors 
as female. This union is still new and 
getting it together and I hope that the 
women will see that it doesn’t go the 
route of the old male-dominated bureau- 
cratic unions, either on the job, or in 
the officers elected. 

D?e 

Bay Area, Cal. 


It was wonderful to read Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s article on the Middle East. 
It is disgusting to see the so-called Left 
falling for the use of the word “Zionism” 
to hide the same old anti-Semitism that 
has been with us for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years. It makes you feel re- 
lieved that the Left in this country is 
so tiny. It terrifies me to think what 
life could be like if we had a CP as 
strong as they have in European coun- 
tries like France and Italy. Thanks for 
a breath of sanity! 

Student 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: See ad for new series 
of Letters by Raya Dunayevskaya, p. 6. 


have not, and could not be fulfilled, 
which has caused a widespread feeling 
of disillusionment in the ranks of the 
working class. Despite all the claims 
that he has kept the Labour Party to- 
gether, the very opposite h,as been the 
case. The Lefts in Parliament let him 
be defeated by refusing to vote for the 
cuts. A Scottish Labour Party, composed 
of blatant opportunists, has been formed. 
Two Labour MP’s are in it. The rank 
and file members are, in most cases, be- 
wildered. Denis Healey, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has used gutter lan- 
guage in dealing with the Lefts. 

Correspondent 
Glasgow, Scotland 


It is important that N&L gives prom- 
inence to the Native American view- 
point. It is easy for others to write about 
Indians. Ultimately that becomes reac- 
tionary, unless you provide a vehicle 
for Indians themselves to express what 
they think. 

By and large, I think it fair to accuse 
the Left of having ignored the Indian 
people and their problems. Even now, 
when things are changing, I think this 
accusation is often true. I’m glad that 
N&L is an exception to this, and hope 
Shainape Schapwe’s column continues. 
I would like also to see N&L give some 
attention to the Indians of South Amer- 
ica, where “Wild West” type extermina- 
tion and genocide continue to this day. 
These Indians are in a truly desperate 
situation and need our support. Their 
very lives are at stake. 

Anthropologist 
Manitoba, Canada 

• ‘ ■ ; " 

NEW UNION 

125 out of 298 California Rehabilitation 
Workers turned out last month to ratify 
their Constitution and nominate Officers. 
The amazing turnout was facilitated by 
the union paying plane fare, hotel and 
dinner for all members, not just dele- 
gates. CRWU, an affiliate of AFSCME, 
is the first meaningful professional union 
of California > state : employees. This de- 
partment helps disabled persons attain 
employment. 


• ■ 

THE MIDDLE EASt 

When you’re not based on a philosophy 
of liberation, you can take any facts 
you want, combine them in any way you 
want, and support any position you want 
to take. Part of the Left’s problem is 
they will take any position they think 
is opposed to the USA. But the main 
problem is that they think the masses 
are backward. They don’t see the Pales- 
tinians as capable of self-determination, 
and wind up in an alliance with sheiks 
straight out of the Middle Ages. 

Working Woman 
New York 

& * # 

I appreciated the Political-Philosophic 
Letter on the Middle East, and the way 
Dunayevskaya refused to take either 
Arab or Israeli “ground for argument”. 
The Left is killing itself by uncritically 
embracing the PLO as though that was 
the Arab revolution. As she pointed out 
so long as they agree Israel is the ene- 
my, the PLO allows its adherents any- 
thing, except a revolutionary class strug- 
gle within “the Arab nation.” 

Then you turn on the news and see 
Israel acting like any despised occupier, 
beating and killing the Arab youth on the 
West Bank. All it proves is that there is 
plenty of opposition to the Israeli occu- 
pation which is genuine and has nothing 
to do with the PLO. • i > > 

Politico 
San Francisco 


• 

LEFT IN DISARRAY 

Italy is again in a stSte of total chaos. 
The economic, political and social situa- 
tion is always worse. It would seem that 
things in one way or another would have 
to change, but the only thing sure is that 
the Communist Party will not be the 
instrument of change. 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 

* * * 

The Officials of the IRA have suffered 
disintegration of all their factions. And 
the splits, Offieials-IRSP, IRSP-PLA, 
etc., usually presented as right-left splits, 
may have been so, but the other way 
around. The Officials themselves seem 
to become more and more Vanguardist, 
as a substitute for Thought. During the 
cease-fire last summer the younger lead- 
ership of the Provisionals, though their 
ruthlessness can never be justified, seem- 
ed to be looking for some socialist ideas. 
But with things heating up again I think 
that chance is lost. Military action has a 
habit of getting in the way of the -dia- 
lectic. 

Observer 

Minnesota 

* * * 

Wilson’s resignation was put down to 
the claim that he has been Prime Min- 
ister longer than any other person this 
century, and the fact that he is now 
60 years old. The truth is that the prom- 
ises he made in the .general election 


The Japanese new left power has long 
been split into many factions, and some 
of them have been terrorist groups. The 
notorious “United Red Army” group col- 
lapsed because of mass murder among 
their members themselves in 1971. Some 
factions have supplied terrorists to Arab- 
ian movements. Within Japan two fac- 
tions called Kaku-Maru and Chukaktf 
have continued to kill each other. Re- 
cently Kaku-Maru declared they would 
stop violence toward Chukaku except for 
self-defense, but. Chukaku still insists on 
revenge with blood. Many leftist intellec- 
tuals have appealed for an end to the 
blood-letting, on both sides. 

Correspondent 

Japan 




PRAYERS FOR THE LIVING 

Mother Jones is supposed to have said. 
“Pray for the dead, and fight like hell 
for the living.” But I think the iron- 
workers in Erie, Pennsylvania took her 
one better. A number of serious injuries 
had occurred at one hospital construction 
site, but they were prevented by law 
from picketing or striking to protest the 
unsafe working conditions. So they just 
stopped work 15 minutes every hour and 
prayed “to thank the good Lord they had 
got through the hour without a serious 
accident” and ask that the next hour be 
safe. The contractors agreed to a settle- 
ment the next day. > 

Reader 

Pennsylvania 
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Tlaiivst dntQJuam Ap&akA Banks supporters rally I Anna Mae Pictou Aquash 


. by Shainape Shcapwe 

(I am pleased to turn my column over this issue to 
a participant who reports on a rally to support Dennis 
BaJiks.) 

Oakland, Calif. — Over 100 people held a rally 
on Friday, March 12, to support Dennis Banks 
and Lehman Brightman, and to call attention to 
the murders and harassment carried on by the 
government-sponsored goon squads in South Da- 
kota on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 

Dennis Banks is a leader of the American Indian 
movement (AIM). He was convicted in Custer, S.D., of 
“armed rioting” after he defended himself when police 
attacked AIM members. He went underground before 
sentencing and was arrested Jan. 24 in El Cerrito, Cal., 
at the home of Lehman Brightman, a Native American 
leader in the Bay Area. Now they are trying to extra- 
dite Banks to S'outh Dakota, while charging Brightman 
with harboring a fugitive. 

Banks said at the rally that he would be killed in 
prison if he were sent back to South Dakota. 

That is not an exaggerated claim, considering that 
over 30 Native Americans have been murdered at Pine 
Ridge since 1972, the latest of whom was an AIM woman 
leader. The FBI wrote “overexposure” as the cause of 
death, but later had to admit they “overlooked” a bullet 
wound in her skull. 

South Dakota is one of the most racist states in the 
country against Native Americans. The state Attorney 
General who prosecuted Banks, William Janklow, had 

In California, Florida ; Michigan 

Farm workers back union drives 



News & Letters photo 

Pickets support UFW and supermarket workers 

Detroit, Mich.— -Strike activity of farm work- 
ers and their supporters all over the country has 
not ceased despite the defeat of re-funding for 
the election process caused by grower pressure — 
especially by the Sunmaid and Sunsweet coop- 
eratives— on key California legislators. 

Over 2,000 farm workers currently harvesting aspar- 
agus in the Imperial Valley are threatening a strike. They 
had been eagerly awaiting the setting up of elections 
for union representation at their farm by the California 
Agricultural Labor Relations Board (ALRB), when the 
elections board ceased operation on Feb. 3. Gourmet 
Harvesting which employs 33 crews during the six-week 
harvest, has had wildcats over reductions in the piece 
rate at two of Imperial Valley’s biggest vegetable farms. 

In the absence of the election board in the fields 
(where it supervised elections and contract negoti- 
ations), the Teamster-grower alliance has returned. 

The Bruce Church Ranch, where the United Farm 
Workers won the election two months ago, staged a 
heavy-handed lock out. Farm workers . were literally 
dragged out of the fields by Teamster goons who also 
injured several UFW organizers. 

In Florida, a UFW organizer reports that the work- 
ers all over the state have heard of the vastly improved 
working conditions and wages at Coca Cola-Minute Maid 
which has the only contract in Florida with the UFW. 
Workers want the union and at many groves have 
been signing authorization cards for the UFW. 

Here in Michigan, UFW supporters picketed Meijers 
Thrifty Acres supermarkets throughout the state on 
Feb. 28. About 200 supporters including representatives 
and members of Detroit-area AFL-CIO unions held a 
solidarity picket at the Meijers in Plymouth. Meijers 
is the largest carrier of UFW boycotted products here. 

Also, Meijers has resisted efforts by their own re- 
tail clerks and meat cutters to organize other than 
through the company union. One of the Meat Cutters 
Union members on hand to support the UFW and the 
store employees remarked, “We have to support the 
farm workers in their efforts to unionize, because if 
they can’t survive, we won’t either.” 

Without free, secret-ballot elections, the fight of 
farm workers for the right to organize has returned to 
“the law of the jungle.” The economic pressure of boy- 
cotts are the means tot (restoring the elections. 

BOYCOTT GRAPES, LETTUCE AND GALLO WINES. 


Dennis Banks, 
AIM leader 
and target of 
oppression 



raped a 15-year-old Indian woman at gunpoint while he 
was a legal worker on the Pine Ridge reservation. He 
got away with a mild probation and was hailed as a 
hero by many whites, which is probably why he’s Attor- 
ney General now. He had been quoted as saying "the 
only way to cure these people is by putting a bullet 
through their heads.” 

Dennis Banks is taking that statement at face value, 
and so are the many different people who formed the 
Dennis Banks Defense Committee to keep him from be- 
ing extradited. Brightman called for all people to come 
together, Blacks, Chicanos, Asians, and whites, to help 
Indians in a common struggle. 

That’s just what’s happening in the Bay Area. The 
Committee is planning a march in San Francisco before 
Banks’ extradition hearing April 7. With Governer Brown 
now looking toward the White House, the betting is that 
he will sign the extradition paper if it gets to him. That 
will surely mean the death of Banks and more repression 
at Pine Ridge. We must support Banks and Brightman! 
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We mourn the death of Anna Mae Pictou Aquasji, a 
Canadian Indian, 31 years old and the mother of two 
daughters. She was a participant in the 1973 occupation 
of Wounded Knee; an AIM member in Los Angeles, St. 
Paul and on the Pine Ridge Reservation where her body 
was found on Feb. 26. Neither her murder nor the 
grotesque attempts by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
tribal and federal authorities to cover it up can change 
the fact that she spent her life fighting for freedom, 
like the 30 other Indians killed on Pine Ridge since 
Wounded Knee. 

On March 9 the traditional leaders of the Oglala 
District said: “Anna Mae worked hard serving her In- 
dian people and assisted us in our efforts to shed the 
shackles of government paternalism. She was with us 
in the past and we are concerned because we feel her 
involvement as our ally probably caused her death.” 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

women) will brush aside the halting cowardly Negro 
men, and with prayer on our lips and arms prepared 
for any fray, we will press on until victory is ours. Mr. 
Black Man watch your step. Ethiopia’s queens will reign 
again and her Amazons protect her shores and people. 
Strengthen your shaking knees and move forward or we 
will displace you.” 

* * * 

OR TAKE THE African continent where, again, it 
was not the educated men, but illiterate women who 
added a new page to history, when, in 1929, the British 
imperialists in Eastern Nigeria decided to tax the 
women. They got so furious they went on spontaneous 
strike— which was, of course, called a “riot.” The great 
Aba riots. It was not only spontaneous, it was against 
all the advice of everyone, including the educated males. 
It was not only against British imperialism, but against 
their own African chiefs, who had not defended them. 
Above all, they crossed all tribal lines. And they won, 
though not until after 40 women were killed and count- 
less others injured ... 

What happened right here in the 'U.S. in 1960? It is 
true it was the wonderful North Carolina youth who 
sat-in at a restaurant lunch counter and started the 
magnificent Black Revolution. But the fact is that, 
five years earlier, one solitary woman, Rosa Parks, a 
seamstress, refused to give up her spat on a bus, and 
got arrested, and the incident so aroused the youth that 
the entire Black population behaved in a different man- 
ner than they had ever dreamed of. They decided they 
would all go to the courthouse; they organized their 
own transportation and boycotted all the buses; they 
inspired Rev. King to be with them, and they kept all 
decisions in their own hands by meeting three times a 
week. The new stage of Black revolt began there. 

* * # 

RIGHT UP TO OUR own period we find there is 
a double rhythm in revolution. The overthrow, what is 
called the first negation, is saying No to what is. But the 
second negation, the creation of the new, is harder, 
because you want to have entirely new human relations. 
In addition to all the great Black women I have men- 
tioned, there is another in the new WL movement, Doris 
Wright, who raised exactly this question when she said, 
“I’m not thoroughly convinced that Black Liberation, 
the way it’s being spelled out, will really and truly 
mean my liberation. I’m not sure that when it comes 
time ‘to put down my gun’, that I won’t have a broom 
shoved in my hands, as so many of my Cuban sisters 
have.” 

She was not putting the question down as a condi- 
tion— “I will not make a revolution unless you promise.” 
She was posing the question of what happens after. That 
is what we have to answer before, in the practice of our 
own organizations, our own thought and our own activity. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 

8,000 students protest cuts in CUNY's expendables' 


BULLETIN: As we go to press (March 30) a call from 
Queens College campus reports 4,000 students demand- 
ing to occupy the Academic Building, after it was shut 
down on a call of the Student Government, were dis- 
suaded by promised concessions, but that Hispanic stu- 
dents at Hostos were reported to have taken over their 
campus. There has been a news blackout on these de- 
velopments. Watch for a full report next issue. 

• 

New York, N.Y. — Over 8,000 angry students 
rallied in Albany on March 16 to meet head-on 
the new offensive of the city and state to curtail 
admissions and cut educational programs to the 
bone. 

The Albany rally was called partly in response to a 
new plan outlined for City University of New .York 
(CUNY) by the politicians and administrators who are 
using the deepening economic crisis as an excuse for 
the closing of two schools, the near-elimination of two 
others, abolition of so-called “unnecessary” programs 
(like ethnic studies), and a 20 percent reduction in ad- 
missions. 

In the past three weeks, there was a CUNY-wide 
rally of 4,000 protesting plans to close colleges, followed 
by a walkout at John Jay Community College, a protest 
at York College, rallies at City and Medgar Evers, a 
rally of 2,500 at Queens College and protests at Hostos 
and Richmond Colleges. \ 

'They listened L ' in ehnms 

Detroit, Mich. — I am a fan of the TV show “The 
Streets of San Francisco.” However, the other night I 
saw an episode which upset me. I happen to also be a 
high school student and that was the subject of the show. 

The story began with a fight in the school. One 
student had a gun and when a teacher tried to break it 
up, he was shot by mistake and died. As soon as the shot 
rang out, all the kids in the entire area ran. This is 
ridiculous. To think that not ONE student would stay 
and try to help is, well, is just unreal. 

As the story goes on a friend of the dead teacher 
decides to avenge the death. He will take former students 
of his (he is now retired) that “had the potential but 
refused to learn” and chain them to desks in an aban- 
doned school in order to force them to learn. 

He believes in physical punishment and threatens 
to beat the students if they “won’t” learn. The man is 
obviously deranged, a nut, a kook. However, in the end 
he dies and the students are freed after a struggle in 
which one of the two main officers in the program is 
himself chained to a desk while this disturbed person is 
“teaching.” 

In the epilog of the story the officer makes the 
remark “You should have seen those kids. They were 
really listening” ... as if this “teacher” was a good 
model or that’s the way kids had to learn. Obviously, 
the students were listening. They were chained to desks, 
trapped with no help and told they would be beaten if 
they didn’t listen. What else were they going to do 
exactly? 

This segment was simply stupid. It was just another 
example of how students are seen as dumb sub-humans 
with no consciences and can only be taught by brute 
physical force or punishment and not with reasoning. 
I mean, after all, how can you reason with someone 
who has no brain? Right? Wrong. 

We are people and deserve to be treated with respect 
just as any other adult and don’t like being treated 
otherwise. Many of my peers are much more adjusted to 
the world, with good heads on their shoulders, than a lot 
of teachers — and in some cases their own parents. 


By how the administrators are openly displaying 
the nature of these cutbacks. AT CUNY Open Admissions 
may end this year due to the creation of math and 
reading requirements for admission. Even the Chancel- 
lor admitted that this will drastically reduce the num- 
bers of Black and Hispanic students at CUNY. 

One of the schools scheduled to close, Hostos Com- 
munity, is 98 percent Hispanic and offers the only bi- 
lingual education program in the country. Severe cuts 
in CUNY’s SEEK .program have already gone through, 
and plans for a 50 percent reduction in financial aid, 
elimination of some graduate studies, and shortening of 
the school term are already in the works. 

Added to the Hostos closing is the planned conversion 
of Medgar Evers College and York to two-year colleges, 
both of which have large minority enrollments. As if this 
weren’t racist enough, the Chancellor drew up a list of 
“expendable” programs, ranging from all ethnic studies 
to even anthropology! 

The cutbacks, directed mostly at the poor, the Black, 
the Hispanics who have never been given a fair chance 
in American education to start with, are not a question 
of money. One student said, “If we all walked out to- 
morrow, they’d get the money in a week. They’re riding 
high now and they want us to suffer for what we’ve won.” 

The brunt of the cuts, however, will not come until 
late this spring or next year. In preparation for more 
rounds of attacks on the right to an education, some 
students said they could do without the student govern- 
ment “leaders” who claim credit for the demonstration. 
They were inside the state office buildings at Albany 
trying to woo the support of state legislators while every- 
one was chariting out in the cold. 

With or without those “leaders” or the legislators, 
it’s clear that the fight against the cuts will continue 
in the next weeks. 

—City University student 


Youth in Revolt 

Bolivian students at the Universidad Mayor de San 
Andres in La Paz, after organizing support for the strik- 
ing Manaco shoe workers, called for “a dialogue” with 
government-appointed education officials when the- work- 
ers triumphed. 

When their request was refused, they threatened on 
Feb. 18 to strike, demanding release of political prisoners, 
return of recent exiles, and an end to persecution on 
campus. President Banzer responded by closing the 
campus, invading it and arresting 300. 

The strike was soon joined by students at universities 
in Potosi, Oruro, and Cochabamba, and on Feb. 21 by 
the 30,000 members of the Trade-union Federation of 
Bolivian Mine Workers, and then by the Manaco shoe 
workers in Cochabamba. 

* » * 

Early this year, hundreds of Parisian students, teach- 
ers and employees demonstrated against living and 

working in asbestos-contaminated buildings at the Uni- 
versity complex at Jussieu in Paris. Fire-proof construc- 
tion with asbestos, used extensively in the eight-year-old 
university buildings, is unrestricted in France. Some por- 
tions of ceilings are crumbling and fans disperse dust. 
* * * 

Native American students occupied an office at the 
Milwaukee Area Technical College for almost three 
months. The occupying National Indian Youth Council 
College Chapter listed 16 demands covering financial 
aids, establishment of Native American studies courses, 
and affirmative hiring policies. 


Students at Western HS are threatened by hall guards 


Detroit, Mich. — At Western High School, 
there are a lot of problems with security guards. 
Most of them are hired off the street. They really 
don’t have the authority to be doing the things 
they do. 

They are supposed to be there to protect us and 
keep outsiders out, which they really don’t do. They just 
harass the students. 

One of the women security guards told us that if 
a student was causing trouble, or if she had reason to 
believe he was, she’d ask him to stop. And if he didn’t, 
she wouldn’t chase him if he ran. The first thing she’d 
do is pull out her gun and blow him away. 

Some students might be skipping their classes and 
don’t want to get caught. They’ll start running; she 
just might take out her gun and shoot. 

The security guards aren’t interested. All they do is 
sit around in the study hall or the lounge and drink 
coffee. That’ll be their job. They do get along with 
certain students. The male security guards will sit 
around and talk to the young ladies. They might even 
have a couple of young ladies in the lounge talking with 
them. 

When I have a pass, a security guard will stop me 
four or five times. She could see me and know that 
T have a pass. But if I come back, she’ll want to see 
it again. 

Another one Of thl tmlf' !&#?[# L 


ones that he’ll show favor to, and as for the other ones, 
if he says do something, you better do it, because he 
has that title of being a security guard, and he just wants 
that power. 

The students get along together, and they want to be 
treated like adults. Bringing in adults to watch them 
makes them feel like children. 

The discipline inside the classroom is tight. If a 
student asks you for a page number of a book and 
you tell it, the teacher will take a letter off your grade 
for telling. 

And some teachers feel they can slap you around 
and talk bad things to you, just because they’re the 
teachers. They don’t treat you like a human being. 

Everyone I talked to is against one teacher; every- 
body wants her out because she acts like she’s in the 
wrong profession. She has even said that she doesn’t like 
children. I’ve seen her slap a lot of students around, and 
she has put students out of her class when they won’t 
let her do it. 

When the students try to change these things, certain 
teachers tell them they might get kicked out. A lot of 
kids are afraid their parents will find out they’re getting 
into something they might get kicked out for. There’s 
a handful that are willing to go all the way to change 
these things, but you need more than a handful to get 
anything started. 

■ i ; , i i .i. . . . hi i -^Western --student 



Author grasps Fanon dialectic 


by John Alan 

“The average African . . . probably thinks self- 
determination is something on the menu.” 

Uttered March ’76, by Foreign and Defense Min- 
ister of Rhodesia, Pieter van der Byl. 

• 

“I don’t know the world he lives in, but in the 
one we live in, we know what it’s all about. The 
Black man in this country is determined to have 
self-determination.” 

Reply by Dr. Elliott Gabellah, leader of Rhodesia’s 
Black African Nationalists. 

Four biographies have been written about Frantz 
Fanon, but Irene L. Gendzier’s, Frantz Fanon, A Crit- 
ical Study (Vintage Books), is the most penetrating and 
definitive. STie has grasped the philosophical basis of the 
thoughts and practice of this great Black theoretician 
and activist who emerged from the revolutions of Al- 
geria and all of Africa. 

At this moment, the African revolutions still raginf 
in Angola, Rhodesia, and Namibia, shows signs that 
neither colonialism nor neo-colonalism can be tolerated 
by the African masses. 

LIVING ACTIVITY 

A “new” understanding of Fanon becomes an im- 
perative at this time, not as past history, but as living 
activity. Irene Gendzier’s biography is a good starting 
point to gain a deeper understanding of what Fanon was 
all about philosophically, both in the Algerian and Black 
African Revolutions. 

The real “essence” of Fanon came to fruition undei 
the direct impact of the Algerian and other African 
Revolutions — that mass movement for freedom which 
is still keeping the African continent in turmoil. Yet, 
already in his early work Black Skin, White Masks, 
Fanon had grasped that colonial domination of the Thirc 
World peoples meant not only economic domination bui 
also the destruction of the spirit and the personality o 
the oppressed people, and that the logical developmen 
of this total inferiorization of an exploited people i 
racism: "a perfect harmony of economic relations am 
ideology.” 

The perils of domination are two fold, striking witl 
equal ferocity at both the body and the mind of th* 
persecuted and the oppressed. Fanon understood thii 
subjectively as a Black colonial from Martinique. Bu 
he also understood it philosophically through his master; 
of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, most particular^ 
the section “Lordship and Bondage.” 

Black Skin, White Masks was far from being domi 
nated by the existentialism of Jaspers and Sartre (th* 
very title of the book carries within it the reality o 
Hegelian dialectics), as claimed by Fanon biographe 
Peter Greismar. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND RACISM 

In the chapter on “The Negro and Hegel” in Blac' 
Skin, White Masks, Fanon is at his exciting best. Wha 
appears at first glance as a summation of the Lordshij 
and Bondage section of the Phenomenology, is a brillian 
exposition of the dialectical inter-relationship on the inde 
pendence and dependence of self-consciousness to th* 
Black situation in a racist society. 

Here Fanon stresses the phenomenon that the self 
consciousness of Blacks has been sublated by oppressioi 
and that the other (white oppressors), do not regar* 
Black self-consciousness as real but see in Black 
only their own self-consciousness. 

As long as Black self-consciousness is not recognize* 
by the other, “the other will remain the theme of bi 
actions.” If there is no reciprocity between the real seli 
consciousness of Blacks and the other, the circuit i 
closed and ultimately Blacks are deprived of Being fp 
themselves. 

This deprivation, however, causes resistance. F'anoi 
sums it up this way: “This human reality in-itself-foi 
itself, can be achieved only through conflict and throug! 
the risks that conflict implies. These risks mean that 
go beyond life toward a supreme good that is the tram 
formation of subjective certainty of my own worth int 
a universally objective truth.” 

Black people, in negating their living for the otbei 
do not simply substitute white self-consciousness wit 
their own — that is, simply taking the place of the maste 
—but move from one way of life to another, instead c 
one life to another. This was crucial for Fanon, becaus 
the role of the Black and colonial revolutions is not ■ 
perpetuation of the old in “Blackface,” but says “No t 
the exploitation of man. No to the butchery of what i 
most Human in man — FREEDOM.” 

RiimiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiNimiiiiiiiinniiiiimniiiiinmnHiimmiiiimmiMiiim 

| High School Blues 

1 We are students working to bring about an end to j 
§ high school oppression and to create a totally new 
|j human society for all human beings. 

| For a free copy of HIGH SCHOOL BLUES send 
S fifteen cents for postage to: 

| Detroit N&L Youth Committee 
S 1S00 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 j 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Wilson leaves an England bordering on collapse 


The resignation of Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son in England highlights not only the disintegration 
of the British empire, but also the European farce 
that calls itself socialism. 

Since before World War II, England has been 
slowly slipping from a commanding position as a 
world leader in industry, finance, commerce and 
statesmanship, into a fourth class power scarcely 
able to keep its head above water. 

Over two million of its workers live in dwellings 
like those of the characters of Charles Dickens, draw 
water from a tap in the courtyard, and have no 
central heating. Some textile factories still operate 
on steam engines that are museum pieces in the 
U. S., with machines running from shafts and belts 
that were abandoned in the U. S', in the early 1900’s. 

.. The ‘upper class” solidly maintains its way of 
life from the days of Queen Victoria, its capital 
safely invested abroad. Class consciousness divides 
the nation like a sharp knife. Each individual clear- 


ly knows what class he or she belongs to, fights for 
that class and rarely escapes it. 

Wilson’s party, which proclaims itself “socialist,” 
in fact abhors Marxism, paying it only lip service. 
It prides itself on the number and scope of its “na- 
tionalizations”, while the essence of Marxism — 
workers control of industry — exists nowhere in the 
country. 

The middle class, squeezed and unable to exist 
in the manner in which it thinks it is entitled, is 
leaving the country in increasing numbers. Over 
2,000 doctors recently took exams that would permit 
them to practice abroad. 

A Labor Party study shows that if a worker 
were to have his pay increased from $50 to $112 
per week, 83 percent of it would be extracted in 
taxes and the net increase would be a mere $12. 

The proud label, “Made in England,” that used 
to represent quality merchandise throughout the 
world, is now lower than the “Made in Japan” that 
appeared on toys before WW II. Three out of four 


cars being driven in England today are made abroad 
and British Leyland has absorbed the majority of 
the old respected car lines. 

The British pound has fallen below $2 for the 
first time in history. One-and-a-half million workers 
are unemployed, and those who are employed exist 
on a standard of living lower than East Germany. 

Compared with other European industry, British 
Railways was last among eight, British Gas last 
among ten, the National Coal Board last among 
five. British shipbuilding cannot compete with Nor- 
way, Japan, Germany or Holland. 

The resignation of Wilson, both, as Prime Min- 
ister and as leader of the Labor Party, in no way 
signifies a victory for the Tories. It does open up 
the flood gates of dissention within the Labor Party 
itself. The left wing of the party stands little chance 
of taking over, and the likelihood is that another 
centrist of Wilson’s type wi}l succeed him. Socialism 
is a long way off. 


Spain 


The movement among different sectors of the 
population : in Spain for a free and orpen society 
continues to persist and deepen. The strike move- 
ment that was well under way during 1975 has al- 
ready, in the first few months of 1976, seen hours 
of work lost due to strikes double the figure for 
all of f975. 

Following the strike wave in Madrid and pro- 
tests in Catalonia in February, strikes erupted anew 
in March in the Basque region, almost totally shut- 
ting down one of Spain’s most industrialized regions. 
The Basque strikes, which are also for national 
autonomy, broke out when police murdered four 
demonstrators in Vitoria. After the Vitoria killings, 
a weekly newsmagazine openly called on the gov- 
ernment to resign. 

In Portugal the rank-and-file in the military 
becaipe an important part of the movement when 
they were inspired by the African revolutionaries. 
In Spain it is the members of the Democratic Mili- 
tary Union, which is said to have 400 to 500 active 
members mostly in the ranks of captain and major, 
that have been speaking out for “liberty and social 
justice,” inspired by the revolt of Spanish workers. 
Nine officers were sentenced to two-and-a-half to 
eight year prison terms on March 10 for supposedly 
conspiring to rebel, in the first political trial in- 
volving the Spanish military since the Civil War of 
1936. , 

The movement ahong students, too, has taken 
oh a new character. The Minister of Education 
closed the University of Zaragoza in the second 
week of March for an occupation of a building for 


non-educational purposes. After police had with- 
drawn two weeks earlier from the campuses, dem- 
onstrations broke out at universities throughout 
Spain over the future direction of the whole society, 
and in particular the right to a free and independent 
labor movement. 

With each day, the Spanish masses are making 
sure that the day is gone forever when the fascists 
who still make up the government can re-institute a 
totalitarian control. 


Libya 


There has been little except officially-sanctioned 
news from Libya since Colonel Gadafy assumed 
absolute power there in 1969. At the beginning of 
this year, however, one story could not be concealed. 

The students at Benghazi University had enough 
of Gadafy’s secret police, who came in and beat, 
up several students when they refused to go along 
with the farce of a new student government elec- 
tion. It seems that the ten students elected to the 
student government were rejected because they 
weren’t members of the Arab Socialist Union, the 
only political party allowed. 

Students were fired on, with at least one killed, 
when they protested the return of five secret police 
to make arrests. The students chased the police off 
campus and marched through the city to the mili- 
tary call up headquarters. A huge crowd held a 
meeting there about the lack of freedom in Libya 
and was addressed by, among others, several wom- 
en students. 

Following more demonstrations, including 300 
high school students, a huge procession with four 


students carrying a coffin at its head and demand- 
ing an inquiry into the killing was broken up by 
police. The rebellion spread throughout the city. At 
least ten more students were murdered and many 
more arrested, but not before the local headquarters 
of the Arab Socialist Union went up in flames. 

Like the other oil dictators, Gadafy, who is 
Russia’s new favorite in the Arab world, has used 
his new oil wealth to erect an elaborate police state 
against the Libyan people. The measure of Gadafy’s 
repression of the social revolution at home, like so 
many Arab leaders, is the degree of single-minded- 
ness with which he pursues the break-up of the 
state of Israel: The Libyan, masses, however, have 
their own answers to Gadafy’s talk about revolution- 
ary struggle. 


Labor Toll 


More than 5,900 dead, 5,900,000 injured— was it 
war, earthquake, a nasty revolution? No, it is the 
official U.S. government statistics for the number 
of workers killed or injured in job-related accidents 
for the year 1974 in the U.S. 

Only when 26 workers are killed in a double 
explosion, as in the recent non-union coal mine in 
Kentucky, do I industrial accidents draw national at- 
tention. Despite several years of OHSA, the so- 
called stiff safety law, the slaughter and mayhem 
goes on. 

In England and France, plant managers have 
been arrested and jailed when fatal accidents oc- 
curred. Laws have been introduced in France to 
“make the man responsible who makes the profits.” 
Perhaps that is what is needed here. 


Kentucky coal disasters throw light on deadly working conditions everywhere 


(Continued from page 1) 

between the callous disregard of the environment in which 
women and men labor, spend a third and more of their 
day, and the pollution of everything around us. 

• A few years ago a report showed that 40 percent 
of New York-New Jersey asbestos workers died of as- 
bestos-related diseases including cancer. A new study 
has just showed the presence of asbestos fibers in ap- 
proximately half of the baby and body powders tested. 

• In our plant the body shop workers are concerned 
with breathing the dust raised from grinding the solder. 
We have had an uphill fight with GM to do anything 
about it. At the same time GM is leading the fight with 
the rest of the auto companies to weaken the auto pollu- 
tion standards for cars. 

• I read an article by a rubber worker (March, 
N&L) which stated that rubber workers have a shorter 
life span than the average industrial worker because 
they use so many chemicals. When I drive to work 
everyday, I am constantly breathing the smelly output 
of various industrial plants along the way. 

• Recent studies have indicated that a high per- 
centage of cancer may be caused by the ever increasing 
amount of chemicals we are putting into our environment. 
Can this disregard of our environment as a whole be 
unrelated to the fact that occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses have been increasing? (See Our Life and Times, 
above ) . 

• Three engineers involved with nuclear power plants 
at General Electric resigned saying such plants are un- 
safe, and there is real danger of a devastating nuclear 
accident. G.E. hotly denied it. But I thought of a story 
a young G.E. worker told me of a terrible accident in 
which a worker was badly burned at his plant because 
G.E. management had allowed barrels recently emptied 
of a vaporous flammable liquid to be used as supports 
in a welding area. 

The owners of mines, mills and factories often try 
to get workers not to fight for health and safety by 
threatening to close the workplace. There was a recent 


report of a steel mill in Ohio which has been found 
polluting. Naturally, when the plant is threatened with- 
being dosed the workers don’t want to lose their jobs, 
and talk against anti-pollution measures. 

The coal miners in Kentucky feel that certain mines 
should be closed as death traps, but they also ask: where 
are we going to work? The fact that people will risk their 
lives to. make a living shows how desperate the situation 
is. At my plant I have had foremen tell me to stop writ- 
ing grievances on health and safety as GM will close the 
plant if we keep that up. 

PLAN TO OCCUPY GM PLANT 

This past month we were faced with a long lay-off 
and possible closing of the plant. Workers at our union 
meeting voted to elect a committee to take over our 
plant if GM decides to close it. This was done in opposi- 
tion to the union bureaucrats, whom none of the rank-and- 
file trust. Workers are saying that to get something 
done we have to be the ones to do it. 

Since the resolution on possible plant occupation 
passed, there has been a lot of discussion from workers 
on how to do it and many want to be on the committee 
which plans for the occupation. There was so much dis- 
cussion that the company came out and posted its 
propaganda on the bulletin board. 

They first stated that “build out” for this model 
year would be based on the buying public and gave a 
tentative start-up date for the 1977 model. Then a second 
statement “leaked out” saying they would take work 
from Canada and give it to us and keep us working 
until June. But how will that help Canadian workers? 
Is GM greasing the squeaky wheel? Everyone knows that 
all these statements mean less than the paper they are 
written on. And why are the union bureaucrats working 
so closely with management on all this? 

RANK-AND-FILE TEAMSTERS 

While what is happening right now at our plant 
occupies a lot of discussion, it is not the only thing we 
are concerned with. There are- many issues nationally 


and internationally that we talk about. And we are always 
trying to see what is happening in other industries. Thus 
some of us have been watching the recent upsurge in 
the Teamsters Union, with Teamsters for a Decent Con- 
tract. It is one sign that working people are determined 
to take matters into their own hands on health and 
safety and all other conditions of their labor. 

Several workers from auto, including myself, partici- 
pated in one of the Teamsters for a Decent Contract 
rallies in Los Angeles. It was part of a 17-city nationwide 
demonstration of Teamsters against the Fitzsimmons 
leadership and for rank-and-file control. Their demands 
include both wages and working conditions, especially 
the end of forced overtime and Wednesday through Sun- 
day work week. Their newspaper Convoy has documented 
such things as the heart attacks drivers have suffered 
when forced to be on a 70-hours-in-eight-days work 
schedule. 

The fact that such a rank-and-file movement can 
arise within the Teamsters, where opposition has often 
been crushed by the fist and the gun, is significant. It 
is the first time in many years that there has been such 
a widespread rank-and-file group within the Teamsters. 
Whether or not they can force Fitzsimmons to take a 
militant stand in negotiations with the trucking industry, 
the sign has been given of the workers’ opposition to 
both the company and the union bureaucrats, and for 
something entirely new. 

Each day seems to bring new crises which we have 
to deal with. Whether we are in coal, steel, auto or 
Teamsters, we are trying to take matters into our own 
hands. I don’t see any solution in terms- of fighting solely 
to keep one plant open, or in a way which makes work- 
ers have to accept dangerous, deadly conditions in order 
to make a living. But I do see the unity of working 
people in :many plants; in many industries;* being the 
type of force which can change what is" going on; which 
can providi? ideas coming from the rank-and-file them- 
selves forijtsliflHng control «f their life and labor. 
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May Day 1976 
-after 90 years 
still no 8-br day 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The celebration of May Day, the first of May, began 
historically as an American workers’ holiday. Not only 
have the American beginnings of the International Cele- 
bration of May Day been forgotten, but looking at it in 
terms of all the Bicentennial hullabaloo, we see that 
since all of history is the history of class struggles and 
the forward march against oppression and for human 
freedom, the American revolution is still unfinished. 

In 1880, the working class in Europe and America 
began to organize both economically and politically. In 
December, 1888, at its St. Louis Congress, the AFL de- 
cided to launch a campaign for strikes to take place 
all over the country on May 1, 1890. 

8-HOUR DAY PLAN 

The plan was to strike a single industry, with work- 
ers in all other industries giving financial aid. Each 
industry would have its turn until the eight-hour day 
was won for all. Delegations were sent abroad to see if 
they could make this an international struggle. 




Kissinger's African Safari 

U. S. imperialism seeks new ways 
to stifle true Angolan revolution 


The movement for the eight-hour day spread very 
rapidly from coast to coast here in America. It was not 
that anyone thought that all problems, either of the 
employed or unemployed, would be solved by cutting 
the work week, but it was a major historic beginning. 
Walter Reuther was great at talking on a shorter work 
week, especially at a meeting of unemployed workers. 
But at negotiation time be was quiet as a tomb. 

The movement I am talking about was in 1895 and 
1900. For many decades after this period, workers in 
this country looked forward to May 1. There were big 
meetings for the purpose of discussing May Day, but our 
labor leaders began to stop it by saying it was a Com- 
munist holiday. They tried to guide us into politics by 
saying we should vote for the person that will help labor. 
But labor was always double crossed and today they 
[ cannot tell us who to vote for. 

NO CHOICE FOR WORKERS 

They are so afraid of Wallace, and that white work- 
ers in this state will give him their support as they did in 
the last election, that some are supporting Carter, in 
spite of his recent “ethnic purity” remark and saying 
he would not send troops to insure that people could 
move into certain neighborhoods. 

Workers in the shop today can’t say that they have 
human freedom, and surely no one on the streets can 
yell about freedom, because the depression is so severe 
among millions of workers. Today workers cannot use 
the idea of the eight-hour day if management wants 
them to work longer. They can make workers work 12 
hours a day or more, at the same time laying off and 
putting their brothers and sisters out on the streets. 

The idea of the development of human power which 
is its own end is growing stronger every day, because 
the thought behind it, the development of human beings 
instead of greater and greater machines putting more 
and more out of work, is precisely what is preoccupying 
the workers today. 

Automation has made everything worse. The whole 
question of the kind of labor that workers should do, 
which had been raised by the American workers with 
the introduction of Automation was made more concrete 

(Continued on Page 2) 



— Africa Report 


Angolans stage victorious revolutionary rally. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Today (April 23), a full decade after the 
African revolutions reshaped a continent, Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger has just embarked on 
a much-delayed and never seriously considered 
trip to newly-independent African states. The_- 
Congressional Black Caucus helped put pressure 
on the State Department for this trip, lest all 
doors to Southern Africa be closed to the U.S. 
Kissingc r’s sabre-rattling against Cuba and Rus- 
sia has only focused on American racism and 
hostility to the genuine Angolan revolution. 

The U.S. has written a new chapter in interna- 
tional double-talk and blind racism. For example, while 
the Portuguese Empire tottered under the twin chal- 
lenge of the African guerrillas and the resistance of 
their own Portuguese soldiers and civilians, Kissinger 
wrote in a secret 1969 memorandum on Southern Africa: 
“The whites are here to stay, and the only way that 
constructive change can come about is through them.” 
As if that weren’t racist enough a remark, white-oriented 
Kissinger proceeded to “rule out a Black victory at any 
stage.” 

FROM EISENHOWER TO NIXON-FORD 

Despite talk of a new Africa policy with a “twin 
approach” on the eve of Kissinger’s African trip, long- 
standing U.S. policies dating from President Eisenhower 
will no doubt continue to combine threats against Rus- 
sia-Cuba with very mild and dubious pressure on Rho- 
( Continued on Page 11) 


AN URGENT APPEAL TO OUR READERS: WE NEED YOUR HELP 


In the myriad crises we face today, the only thing 
that matches an ever-deepening recession that has al- 
ready seen over a million workers exhaust their 63 weeks 
of compensation, and a relentless inflation that continues 
to soar at the same time that more than 25 million 
Americans have been thrown below the official poverty 
level, is the ever-expanding militarization that threatens 
the entire world and is now demanding that we pay for 
more nuclear weapons, when the U.S. arsenal already 
has the power of 615,385 Hiroshima bombs. 

NEVER HAS IT BEEN MORE URGENT TO EX- 
PAND THE FORUM FOR THE VOICES FROM BE- 
LOW TO BE HEARD. 

• That is why we are issuing this second 12-page 
special issue this year, where all the revolutionary forces 
—the workers and the unemployed, the Blacks, Chicanos, 
Native Americans, the women, and the youth — all speak 
for themselves and are not separated from a philosophy 
of liberation. 

• That is why we have already published America’s 
First Unfinished Revolution, which tells the untold story 
of the true creators of independence in 1776, not sep- 
arated from the international ramifications, from France 
to Santo Domingo — and thus becomes a study of the 


past Chat is a step toward the revolution-to-be. 

• That is why we are now sending to press a 
second new pp-nphlet, Working Women For Freedom 
see p. 5), whit t demonstrates not just that Women’s 
Liberation is an idea whose time has come, but the 
development that has emerged out of it, and the strug- 
gles from below that are trying to transform this rotten, 
racist, sexist, exploitative and alienating society into a 
truly human one. 

• That is why we have been helping to put out 
newsletters like “High School Blues” and “Women For 
Freedom,” and shop papers that have helped to change 
the literally murderous conditions in the plants (See 
April issue). 

* * * 

We have existed for 21 years entirely on the sales 
of our literature and the contributions of our friends 
and readers. Never before has unemployment cut so 
deeply into our work; never has inflation increased our 
bills so relentlessly. We have no paid staff; all our work 
is voluntary. But the printing costs alone for this single 
12-page issue come to $1,021.65. We cannot continue 
Without your help. 

For 21 years News and Letters Committees have 
been developing the revolutionary body of ideas known 


as Marxist-Humanism, seeking to work out the unity of 
worker and intellectual and of philosophy and revolu- 
tion for our age, and tied to no state power, Whether the 
U.S., Russia or China. 

Nowhere else have the voices from below been con- 
sistently able to hear themselves speak. Nowhere else 
does a column by a Native American like Shainape 
Shcapwe appear regularly in the same pages as a “Two 
Worlds” column by Raya Dunayevskaya. Nowhere else 
do a Black production worker and a white production 
worker co-edit a paper dedicated to working out a phil- 
osophy of liberation. Nowhere else are women seen not 
only as a force of revolution, but as its Reason. 


TO KEEP US GOING, TO HELP US EXPAND OUR 
WORK, PLEASE — GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU 

CAN! 



To: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson Ave., 

Detroit, MI 48207 " 

I enclose as my contribution to help N&L. 


I enclose as my contribution to help N&L. 

Name , ........ 

Address - ... 

City State, Zip — 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


UFW ballot drive needs labor support 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 


In response to the sabotage of the Agricultural 
Labor Relations Act by a minority of California legis- 
lators who refused to allow the act to be funded, the 
United Farm Workers Union (UFW) has begun an initi- 
ative campaign for Californians to vote to guarantee 
the right of farmworkers to have elections for a union 
and to bargain and win a contract. 

It was the success of the United Farm Workers in 
winning the representation elections over the Teamsters 
and the growers— almost two-thirds of the elections) 
representing over 68 percent of workers, were won by 
the UFW— which made agribusiness and the Teamsters 
decide to cripple the new law. A two-thirds vote of 
the legislature is required for funding, and without fund- 
ing there might as well be no law. 

BLOCK FUNDS 

A coalition of Republicans and rural Democrats 
has blocked new funds. The rural Democrats owe their 
seats to the growers and will not vote against them. 
Some of the liberal Democratic leadership, such as 
House Speaker McCarthy f have not tried to force the 
issue since they owe their positions of power to some 
of these same legislators. Even the Governor and now 
Presidential aspirant, Brown, seems unable to save his 
own farm labor act. 

The legislative representatives of agribusiness and 
the Teamsters are trying to force changes in the law to 
greatly weaken its effectiveness in return for any fund- 
ing. Already there have been changes in the make-up 
of the Farm Labor Board, making it more “balanced,” 
in an attempt to get legislative approval for new financ- 
ing. But the growers and Teamsters want total emas- 
culation of the law. 

Faced with the impossibility of getting a workable 
agreement with the legislature, the farm workers are 
trying to get 350,000 signatures to put a farm labor act 
on the ballot. The act would bypass the legislature 
bottleneck, but a number of questions still remain be- 

Detroit Teamsters defy union 
effort to ram through contract 

Detroit, Mich. — Nearly 500,000 Teamsters 
under the national master freight agreement 
went out on strike April 1 after they overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the first agreement the union had 
negotiated. 

On the picket lines in Detroit, strikers were saying 
that the economic package— wages and pensions which 
inflation had chewed up — was the key strike issue. 
Working conditions and grievances depended on how 
hard your shop steward went to bat for you. 

An over-the-road driver said that the legal load 
limit for interstate runs had been raised from 73,000 
lbs. to 80,000 lbs., and his company, Associated Truck 
Lines, (ATL), was experimenting with 40-40 boxes, 
which cuts one driver Out on every run. But those job 
conditions were never part of Teamster negotiations. 
“GO BACK WITHOUT VOTE” 

On Sunday afternoon, Fitzsimmons came on TV 
and announced that an agreement had been reached, 
and told everybody to go back to work on Monday. Not 
a word was said about exactly what was won. But he 
was sure that the mail-ballot ratification vote would 
approve the agreement “in a few weeks.” 

ATL, on Detroit’s southwest side, tried to open at 
midnight. Some CB calls went out to other picket lines 
in the area, and soon there were almost 200 pickets in 
front of that barn. The cops came and tried their best 
to get ATL open. The union was also there saying 
“enough is enough^ go back to work.” But ATL re- 
mained closed. 

Nearly every barn in Detroit was still closed by 
Monday afternoon, so the union called a meeting at 
Cobo Hall to “explain the agreement.” They were very 
surprised when 3,000 members of Teamsters Local 299 
showed up. Dave Johnson, local president, tried to de- 
fend the agreement, but it was no use. 

People wanted to know why the union was trying 
to break the strike before a vote had been taken, and 
even before a meeting was held. Finally, Johnson got 
so mad that he said, “if you don’t like it, you can go 
back to your' picket lines” — and everybody cheered 
UNION VS. STRIKERS 

That night, the trucking companies got an injunc- 
tion against any picketing of the barns by anyone at any 
time. The police came around with the union Representa- 
tives and said we had to break up or be arrested. But 
at a lot of places, the pickets just sat across the street 
in cars and waited to see if they tried to run any freight. 
At McLean, we agreed with the out-of-town drivers who 
were stuck there that they could bob-tail home, but no 
freight could leave, and no empty trailers either. 

Finally, on Tuesday morning, everyone was exhaust- 
ed and the companies, the union, the judge and the 
police had their day. One driver I picketed with most of 
the night said, “I will never forget what the union did 
to us in this strike, and I will never forgive them 
either.” Everyone I talked to said they would vote “no” 
. on the contract, but most said that it would probably 
go whatever way the union wanted it to go, since they 
are counting the votes. 


cause the legislature would still have some control over 
purse strings. And the initiative campaign means the 
UFW is still very much trapped in the legislative pro- 
cess which has seen them win election victories, but 
obtain very few contracts. 

11-YEAR STRUGGLE 

As a worker I have seen workers struggle all my 
life for a decent society to live in. And 1 have been 
watching and participating in the farm workers struggle 
for 11 years. 

Their struggle has done much for labor as a whole. 
It has shown to the rest of labor how powerful we can 
be if we would just come together. The farm workers 
are a small group who have united and challenged the 
real giants of business. But unless their unity can be 
matched by all of labor, they will end up losing because 
they are only a small part of labor. And it is not only 
they who will end up losing, but all of us in labor. 

Some in auto— because our pay, with benefits, comes 
to over $7 an hour compared to the less than $3 that 
farm workers make, and because our union is in the 
hundreds of thousands, while the farm workers are much 
less — may feel we have nothing to gain from unity. 
But they are wrong. 

UNITY CRITICAL FOR ALL LABOR 

Many years ago white workers may have thought 
that they had nothing in common with Black workers 
who were in slavery. But no union movement on a 
nationwide ievel could begin until after slavery was 
overcome. 

Today we as workers are under attack. And unless 
there is unity, especially with those who are organiz- 
ing a union for the first time, we will all be dragged 
down. The farm workers are showing us how to fight. 
Not by big money, which is what the companies have, 
and which some of our so-called labor leaders think is 
the most important thing, but instead in the strength 
of workers coming together and fighting as a unit. 

Within the UAW, I have found that the only time 
the members get anything done is when we act directly 
ourselves. And even those gains which we win are 
temporary unless there is an even broader unity with 
workers in many other areas. 

That is why the farm workers are so important. 
It gives us a chance to show our unity and our strength. 
The United Farm Workers have made a decision to 
try and have a new bill enacted through the initiative 
campaign. I do not have a lot of faith in the legalisms 
of this country, but since they have made that decision 
I think we should support it in a way that renews our 
activity as workers for a different society. 

NEED ACTION BY ALL 

Recently several farm worker supporters were out in 
front of our GM plant gathering signatures for the ini- 
tiative. It seems to me there has to be much more 
active participation of workers. 

Why don’t our union members take petitions right 
into the work place and talk to fellow workers at the 
lunch break and get them to sign? We need to be hav- 
ing discussions in the plant among ourselves as to why 
what the farm workers are doing is crucial. The UFW 
should by trying to get signatures from outside the 
plant, but also finding workers who work inside to 
gather the signatures. 

In this way there is the beginning of the active 
type of support which will be needed not only to gather 
signatures but to win in November. And not only in 
the auto plants, but in many, many other factories. 

Such a campaign would be a way to begin a renewal 
of activity and thought that is needed throughout the 
labor movement. 


Unemployed challenge union 
to organize Illinois jobless 

Chicago^ HI. — A group of unemployed work- 
ers, together with workers in unemployment 
compensation offices here, have made a proposal 
to the state workers’ union — AFSCME, Local 
1006 — to organize the jobless throughout the 
state into neighborhood block councils for poli- 
tical and economic action. 

The proposal was made when it was announced that 
almost 2,000 workers in the compensation offices would 
be laid off when the state switches to computer claims 
processing after the November elections Nearly 500 have 
already been laid off and those still on the job are made 
to work faster in order to handle the claims of the 
nearly 500,000 jobless workers in Illinois. Union response 
to the proposal has been slow. 

One key demand is directed 1 toward young Black 
people, 16 to 22 years of age, who have never worked 
and have been locked out of jobs. It calls for the pay- 
ment of regular unemployment compensation benefits 
until jobs can be found. Young Blacks have been very 
enthusiastic, feeling they have nothing to lose in such a 
struggle. 

Opposition from the left, however, has been voiced 
over including them in an unemployed organization. 
They fear that “young, undisciplined elements” would 
have a de-stabilizing influence on the movement. 

But one unemployed machinist said of this opposi- 
tion, “Who the hell gave them the right to say who’ll 
fight? Young Blacks have gotten a dirty deal all the 
way around — in school, in housing and in jobs. I wel- 
come them as members. They’re not afraid to stand up 
and fight.” 

The group of unemployed originally formed them- 
selves into the Chicago Workers Council and the Un- 
employed Workers Alliance in January, 1975 when lay- 
offs in the area reached an all-time high. The council 
developed in a Southwest side, blue-collar neighborhood 
surrounding a local unemployment office. 

The population of the area is largely home-owning, 
45 percent Black and 55 percent white, but not integrated. 
The Council membership is 70 percent Black, 30 percent 
white, 50 percent women and mostly union members. 

Working with community organizations such as the 
Metropolitan Area Housing Alliance (MAHA), the coun- 
cil was able to reach an agreement with Carla Hills, 
HUD secretary, to have that agency pay the house notes 
for jobless FHA mortgage holders. Although Ms. Hills 
issued a directive in April, 1975 ordering the payments to 
begin, no machinery has yet been established to service 
the mortgages. 

—Unemployed machinist 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

by the attempt to limit the time when workers must work 
for others and extend their time for their own thoughts. 

It appears that every American labor leader has 
long forgotten about these concepts of what May Day 
can really mean to the American worker today, and has 
thrown out the door the concept of the eight-hour day. 
But after we first organized the UAW, we had it in the 
contract, and any worker we caught working more than 
eight hours was considered a scab. 

Now if you do not work as long as the company 
wants yoi|i to, you are called a rebel, and are subject to 
being fired, and the union has gone right along with the 
company in this direction. But the workers are looking 
in the direction of the rebels. 

* . 
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SF city craft workers strike against pay cuts 


San Francisco, Cal. — More than 1,500 city 
crafts workers walked off their jobs April 1 in 
response to the Board of Supervisors’ efforts to 
cut their pay. The maintenance machinists, 
plumbers, carpenters, electricians, gardeners, and 
laborers set up picket lines in front of the city 
hospitals, city hall, and the Municipal Railway lines, 
asking for support from all San Francisco labor to help 
them win. Only the Muni bus drivers, who are predomi- 
nantly Black and have many of their own grievances 
unsettled, refused to cross the picket lines. 

The Supervisors’ attempts to cut the crafts work- 
ers’ pay stems from a reactionary proposition passed 
last November to revise the crafts pay formula— a back- 
lash from the police and firemen’s strike last summer. 
The Supervisors are doing everything they can to di- 
vide the workers. They settled with the clerks and hos- 
pital workers before the strike, and now those unions 
are telling their members to cross the lines. 

FEW FRINGE BENEFITS 

The Supervisors claim the city crafts workers get 
paid much more than the same workers in private in- 
dustry. However, as the workers point out, they don’t 
get the many benefits that private industry gives, such 
as health insurance and unemployment compensation. 

One striker walking the picket line at a hospital, said 
“If they succeed in breaking us now, then those who 
work in private industry will come next. They’ll try to 
lower their wages, too.” 

Another said “The press is really biased. They’ve 
been printing everything they can to turn people against 
us.” An example is the remark of a newscaster on a lo- 
cal TV station one night, “Bad news in San Francisco 
tonight, there’s still a strike.” 

The bureaucrats in the Central Labor Council have 
been threatening a general strike since before the work- 
ers went out. Now that the strikers need help, the Team- 
sters, SEIU, and other unions— representing city and 
non-city workers— are reluctant to join the strike. The 
Supervisors have suggested submitting the pay increase 
to the voters in June, which would almost certainly be 


defeated— a proposal the unions angrily rejected. 
STRIKERS SEEK SUPPORT 

The strikers are now looking toward a mediator and 
hoping other workers in San Francisco will support them 
by joining the picket lines. However, many San Fran- 
cisco residents are either confused about why the strike 
is taking place, or are outright hostile to it. As one 
radical newsman pointed out, San Francisco is no longer 
a union town. 

Longshore has become so mechanized that there 
are as many dock workers on the entire Pacific coast 
now, as there were in San Francisco alone 20 years 
ago. Factories have been moving out of the city and 
high-rise office buildings have been moving in, mak- 
ing the work force more and more white-collar. 

The unions have become so isolated from people’s 
everyday lives that workers solidarity has been reduced 
to a slogan spoken only at union meetings, which few 
workers go to. If the unions were a part of workers’ 
lives, they would have been able to counter all the 
propaganda turned out by the bourgeois news media. 
One longshoreman even thinks that Bridges made a 
secret deal with the city not to call his people out, 
despite his big talk. 

The crafts workers will settle this strike by them- 
selves and still receive a decent contract. The question 
that will remain is: when the Muni bus drivers’ con- 
tract expires in June, and other workers’ contracts ex- 
pire, who will be supporting them? 
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Ford Rouge 


Dearborn, Mich.— The Dearborn Engine Plant has 
almost always worked forced overtime due to a union 
leadership that bends to the will of management. The 
company is showing its gratitude come July, when more 
than 1,500 Engine Plant workers will be phased out. 

On April 4, a mass meeting was called by Local 
600 for all units at Rouge, concerning the phasing out 
of the Engine Plant. This was the first such meeting, 
involving all units, in years. Over 500 workers -came. 

But absent from the meeting were any plans of 
action which would put the company on the defensive, 
rather .than the Engine Plant workers. Such is to be 
expected, because we are a long way from the early 
days of Rouge unionization. We have to revive the power 
that was democratic and strong in defiance of company 
dictates. 

When the company was questioned about the liveli- 
hood of workers losing their jobs, they replied that 
they may be absorbed into the Rouge complex, or they 
might be able to relocate in Cleveland where the en- 
gines will be built. Two questions arise from the com- 
pany’s action (the justice of the action is a question 
in itself): Will it be possible for the no-longer-wanted 
workers to be absorbed into the Rouge complex when 
there are already so many still laid-off? Do the ousted 
engine workers want to relocate when many have estab- 
lished roots and a feeling of permanence in this area? 

But these questions don’t concern the company 
any more than the act of relocating itself. The company 
doesn’t care that we are people. Their concern is 
machinery, production and dollars. They expect us to 
have the same reverence for profits as they, when they 
decree nine hours, ten hours, twelve hours. They feel 
justified in locking us in their plants beyond eight 
hours, by reasoning that what more can workers want 
but a fat paycheck. What can workers complain about? 

If only they would stand at their machines for 12 
hours, maybe they would sympathize. But they never 
would. They’re above that. 

—Rouge worker 

• 

Dearborn, Mich. — Since the recall of some workers 
to increase production in the Dearborn Assembly Plant 
(DAP) from around 40 to 50 cars an hour, management 
has not taken any work off of the jobs. They have also 
been scheduling overtime lately and rumors indicate 
it may prevail until our forced vacation during change- 
over. 

We are presently putting in more than eight-and- 
a-half hours, but can expect to be forced to work nine 


hours at the whim of management. The reason for this 
overtime is probably management’s traditional stock- 
piling of cars to weaken our position in the fall negoti- 
ations. 

In the event of a strike, the company wants to have 
plenty of cars to sell, giving them the financial upper- 
hand — which they already have to weaken and break the 
strike, thereby again negotiating another contract favor- 
ing management. 

Management has posted bulletins saying the ma- 
jority of workers prefer vacations during plant shut- 
down for changeover, the last two weeks in July. They 
pulled this same stunt last year, and in all likelihood 
will continue this year after year, until we demand our 
right to choose our vacations when we choose them, 
and not when management says we choose them. 

— DAP worker 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — They have been hiring many new 
women into Fleetwood, and some women with only three 
to six months’ seniority are being transferred into Dept. 
21. Some of the workers with 63-b’s (transfers) in for 
Dept. 21 have 10 to 12 years seniority, and they feel 
that they, too, should have a shot at the jobs off the line. 
Workers have been pushing the union, saying that the 
seniority system is the basis of the union. Start violating 
that, and you don’t have a union. 

Of all the women they brought into Dept 21, only 
two were Black and one of them had over ten years 
seniority. But the girl friend of the superintendent was 
newly-hired in onto a hi-lo, and is now floating in the 
department. Yet, you can see women hired onto other 
jobs around the plant that are so rough, they are forced 
to quit. 

The company sends workers in Dept. 21 home with- 
out paying the full shift if the line breaks down or if it is 
stopped for relief time. If the line runs nine hours, they 
might start sending hi-lo drivers home after l x k hours. 

Hi-lo drivers are supposed to follow the line and 
make their own breaks. If your equipment breaks down 
and has to be repaired, you are still responsible for 
your work even if it means borrowing somebody else’s 
hi-lo for a few minutes. Now if there is a breakdown, 
you can keep up with the line and still lose pay. 

This is a clear violation of the contract and differen- 
tial treatment of workers off the line, because if you’re 
on the line and it breaks down, you still get paid. The 
superintendent who started this policy said that if the 
company loses and they have to pay back wages, he 
will be run out of there. That shows how much money 
is at stake by now. 

— Dept. 21 worker, afternoons 
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Women changed 
auto shops 
and contract 

by John Allison 

World War II opened the door to industry for women 
and they changed the auto shops in America. They have 
had a direct bearing on everything from eating habits 
to safety, from personal hygiene to vacations and death 
benefits. And all of the changes required a lot of organi- 
zation and working class struggle. 

The smell of garlic and chewing tobacco for break- 
fast has disappeared from the shops. More wash-up 
time has been added for lunch. No longer do you get 
gloves or other safety equipment on Monday that has 
to last all week. 

WON PRESS SAFETY DEVICES 

Until the Second World War, women worked primar- 
ily in upholstery departments. Afterwards, they went 
all over, including the press shops. The company, and 
many men workers, figured that the loss of fingers was 
a part of the price you pay for working on the presses. 

But not the women. When they worked on the 
presses, they insisted on safety devices to protect their 
hands. It didn’t come easy. In my plant, a woman had 
to lose all of the fingers on one hand before the com- 
pany would take action. But when that happened, the 
women agitated and threatened so strongly that almost 
overnight every press had protective safety devices put 
on them. Because the women wouldn’t put up with this, 
you can see the results: for every 10 men you’ll see 
with lost fingers, you’ll see only one woman with a 
finger gone. 

The women also brought both rest rooms and med- 
ical care facilities down to the first floor. Before women 
were in the shop, all toilets and medical stations were 
on the second floor. And to get to the second floor, you 
had such a small winding staircase that you practically 
had to squeeze your way up and down. 

Before the women came in, the auto corporations 
sneered at the workers, claiming that if they couldn’t 
go up and down the stairs, they had no business work- 
ing in the plants. But the women changed that, demand- 
ing medical and toilet facilities on the first floor. 

The women also made management realize the im- 
portance of having women doctors to examine women 
workers, because men doctors were causing too much 
trouble. The male doctors tried to treat the women the 
same brutal way they treated the men, but the women 
wouldn’t stand for it. 

CHANGE RETIREMENT, DEATH, VACATIONS 

Women also changed the whole retirement picture. 
Before, workers were told by management that when 
they punched out on the last day that they were retired. 
Now there are retirement parties with retirees getting 
gifts and food, plus management now pays for the last 
day of work with the retiree just making his or her 
goodbye rounds. The women transformed retirement 
from a dismal event into one of paying tribute and 
bidding fond farewell to a human being. 

And the same thing with workers’ dying. The women 
taught the auto owners to respect the dead, so that now 
when a worker dies, a notice is put up on the bulletin 
boards announcing the time and place of the funeral. 
And flowers are now sent by both the company and union. 
Perhaps more important was the winning of bereave- 
ment pay for survivors of dead workers, and this even- 
tually became a contract provision as life insurance 
fringe benefits. 

Another big blow struck for all workers was the 
changing of the vacation clause in the contract. Since 
women were among the first fired during layoffs, they 
were always victims of getting no vacations when the 
contract specified you had to be working on May 1 to 
be entitled to a vacation or vacation pay. The company 
simply laid workers off for this period to make more 
profits. Women were in the forefront for the agitation 
and the successful struggle to assure vacations for 
everyone on the basis of seniority. 

At one time, foremen had the gall to actually go 
into toilets to harass men and women to “get back to 
work.” When a foreman interrupted one woman in the 
toilet, she got so mad she came to work the next day 
with a toilet seat around her neck. The workers called 
the press and such a fuss was raised over the issue 
that management ordered foremen to leave the workers 
alone in the toilets. 

These are just a few cf the many contributions the 
working women have made, and are still making, to 
try to humanize the workplace in the auto shops. At 
contract time, the union bureaucrats start talking about 
how important it is to humanize the working conditions, 
but seldom do anything about it until the rank-and-file 
workers put pressure on them — and then we get a few 
crumbs. But the women workers have been at it every 
day, and as a result the whole working class has bene- 
fited, as well as the rest of the nation as a whole. 
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by Molly Jackson 

Upwards of 100,000 women marched through Rome 
on April 3, demanding the right to abortion. It was the 
most exciting women’s demonstration Italy has ever 
seen, not only because it was so massive and spon- 
taneous, but also because it revealed women as “reason” 
in action. 

First, the demonstration was against the ruling 
Christian Democratic Party, which opposes the legal- 
ization of abortion, and against the Pope. In the middle 
of the most Catholic country, in the Pope’s own city, the 
women let him know what they think of his recently 
repeated, reactionary stands on birth control and sex- 
uality, as well as abortion, which have contributed to 
so much misery all over the world. 

SLOGANS EXPRESS PHILOSOPHY 

The slogans the women shouted during the three-hour 
march, which disrupted Rome traffic, showed they de- 
mand much more than a change in the law. They at- 
tacked the Church’s whole concept of woman: “The body 
is not to be managed by the doctor or even less by 
God; the womb is mine and I manage it myself.” “We 
are not whores; we are not saints. We are all women.” 

Secondly, the fact that thousands of women came 
from all over the country, and on short notice, is a 
revolution in itself, for in Italy women do not easily 
leave the house without their fathers’ or husbands’ per- 
mission. 

There had been smaller demonstrations earlier in 
Rome, during the abortion campaign; this one was 
hurriedly organized after the Church-backed Christian 
Democrats joined the right-wing party’s attempt to limit 
the proposed abortion law to cases of rape or danger 
to the woman’s life. It remains to be seen what law 
will be passed. 

DENOUNCE COMMUNIST PARTY POSITION 

Third, many demonstrators shouted slogans de- 
nouncing the Communist Party for its attempts to work 
out a compromise law. Although the CP backed the 
demonstration, the women are well aware of its record 
of class collaboration. Ever since the end of World War 
II, when the CP agreed to let the Church regain control 


| WL NOTES | 

Women in plants all over Britain are striking for 
equal pay for equal work to force their companies to 
comply with England’s new equal pay law. Thirty-two 
women struck Cockburns Valve Hillington for over five 
weeks; 400 women members of the engineering union 
struck a factory in South Wales, as did 25 telecom- 
munications workers in Coventry, and 44 women work- 
ers from Clarksons International Tools who closed the 
factory down. This self-organization makes it clear that 
it will be rank-and-file women, not the government, who 
enforce the equal pay law. 

# * * 

Yvonne Wanrow, a Native American woman, is now 
awaiting the decision of nine white men to see if she 
will be awarded a new trial. She was convicted in May, 
1973, bv an all-white jurv, of second-degree murder 
when she killed a known child molester who was attack- 
ing her children. Support for Ms. Wanrow is growing 
among native Americans and women’s liberationists. 

* * * 

In Portugal, Isobel do Carmo, the leader of the Pro- 
letarian Revolution Party and editor of the paper 
Revolucao, is in danger of arrest, and the paper in 
danger of destruction. The PRP has been accused of 
breaking the press laws because they wrote that the 
Nov. 25 coup was “reactionary.” 

Also in Portugal, 90 percent of the nurses have 
been on strike for over three weeks. They have met 
violence on the picket lines, and the official Portuguese 
press is against them. They are receiving support from 
both the general population and the Portuguese left. 
Besides asking for a higher wage, they are also de- 
manding Wetter health care for the people. 


of education, Italian women have not trusted it, and 
now they served notice. 

They were undoubtedly also thinking of the women’s 
liberation demonstration in Portugal last year, at which 
CP men physically attacked the participants, and the 
attacks on earlier Italian demonstrators by some “Left” 
groups. 

In contrast to Henry Kissinger, who is Earning the 
ruling party not to ally with the CP in an effort to pull 
the government out of the current crisis, the women 
were attacking the CP from the true left. With an eye 
on Portugal, they are raising the question which is 
vital to women: what happens after the revolution? 

In all, the abortion demonstration revealed that by 
demanding control over their bodies, Italian women 
mean to include their heads. Their ideas about new hu- 
man relations are the “reason” of revolution, and cannot 
be separated from their activity. For a manifestation of 
this pew, developing relationship between theory and 
practice in the U.S., be sure to read our new pamphlet, 
“Working Women for Freedom” (See page 5). 

Protests against health care 

Detroit, Mich. — A group of 600 of us went 
to Lansing on April 8 to take part in a rally pro- 
testing the Medicaid cuts in adult services. 

Considering the physical and economic prob- 
lems for most of us, it showed me how seriously 
people felt about this problem. 

-Most were from groups who had previously formed 
a coalition to try to do something about getting the 
Medicaid cuts restored. There were some people — 
Medicaid recipients like myself — who came individually 
to support the rally. The group was made up for the 
most part of senior citizens, handicapped people, and 
other welfare recipients. 

Petitions protesting the Medicaid cuts that were 
circulated throughout the state before the rally were 
presented to Gov. Milliken. There were over 30,000 
signatures. He would allow only a small group to see 
him, and I was the only Medicaid recipient in that group. 
The rest were people representing Medicaid recipients. 
I’m-glad for the support of these people, but they can’t 
speak for us. Only we can speak for ourselves. 

The Governor made a lot of vague promises to get 
the cuts restored, but he didn’t say when. He stressed 
his “concern” and “understanding” of our problems, 
but then showed his complete lack of understanding by 
asking which of the cuts we would like to see restored 
first. 

This is an impossible question to answer. One health 
problem is as bad for the person who has it as another 
is for somebody else. All the cuts must be restored as 
soon as possible. 

I am a blind ADC mother; I am also a diabetic. 
Without the proper medication and equipment, I’ll die. 
Before the cuts, Medicaid paid for the insulin and 
syringes I need. Now with our welfare budget so low, 
we will be making decisions such as whether to buy food 
for our families or to use the money for medication; 
whether to pay the rent or to spend the money to take 
care of dental needs. 

And through all this, the welfare system has made 
us feel that if we don’t “co-operate” — do it their way — 
we will be the ones to suffer. 

We discussed these problems at the Women’s Libera- 
tion, News and Letters Committee meetings where, un- 
like the welfare system, we feel that by talking together, 
we can come up with ways to deal creatively with them. 
This sharing of ideas for activity and philosophy is one 
of the reasons I went to the rally. 

I think the rally was a good one, but it suffered 
from being planned by people who wanted to do things 
for us, instead of with us. The best kind of support 
comes from people who know what it is like when this 
type of thing happens to them This is a good beginning, 
but that’s what it is — a beginhing. We must make sure 
that the people who plan this kind of activity in the 
future are the ones who are affected by it. 

— Medicaid recipient 


Brownmiller reflects racist 
tendency in WL movement 

by Deborah Morris 

The Joan Little case drew national attention 
and a massive amount of support from the 
Women’s Movement. However, shortly after her 
acquittal, less than 20 people came to hear her 
speak at Berkeley on racism. 

It was as though once the case was over, Joan Little 
had nothing to offer the Women’s Movement from her 
experience — as though race and class were separate 
from her experiences as a woman. Such a narrow vision 
within the Women’s Movement ends up being racist, for 
it never questions why a Black woman was in jail in 
North Carolina in the first place. Unfortunately, Susan 
Brownmiller’s book, Against Our Will: Men, Women, and 
Rape (Simon and Schuster, 1975), is also very much 
within this racist tendency. 

Brownmiller begins by seeing all of history as the 
history of rape. Rape, she says, is “ . . . nothing more 
or less than a conscious process of intimidation by which 
all men keep all women in a state of fear.” History 
becomes, for her, men’s overwhelming power over wom- 
en, particularly Black men’s relationship to white women. 

She does expose rape for what it is — not a .sexual 
act, but an act of aggression — but once she explodes 
the myth that women “want” to be raped, Brownmiller 
begins her insidious attack against Black men. 

Rape, she states, is done by “lower class” and Black 
men, cultivated within the “subculture of violence.” In 
a chapter entitled “A Question of Race,” she focuses on 
the rape of white women by Black men. Browmiller will 
grant us that rape was often only a charge used by white 
men to lynch Black men. Yet for her, the main point 
is that the battle was really over access to women’s 
bodies. 

Thus, what the murder of 15-year-old Emmett Till, 
supposedly flirting with a white woman, Carolyn Bryant, 
exposes for Brownmiller is not lynch-mob racism, but 
the “group-male antagonisms over access to women.” 

Though she says we should be “rightly aghast” over 
his murder, she boldly states that Till “understood” .his 
wolf whistle was “a deliberate insult just short of phys- 
ical assault, a last reminder to Carolyn Bryant that this 
(Continued on Page 9) 

cuts hit Michigan, California 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Nearly 200 employees, 
patients and community supporters of Resthaven 
Community Mental Health Center marched into 
the Los Ajlgeles County Board of Supervisors’ 
chambers on April 8 with picket signs and angry 
chanting voices. They were protesting the recent 
government funding cutbacks that have affected 
nearly all human and social services nation-wide. 

The first federally-recognized private community 
mental health center in the nation was Resthaven Hos- 
pital, and its significance is precisely the people who 
make it up— Latinos. Asians, Blacks, the elderly, the 
gay community, workers, and welfare recipients — who 
have demanded and struggled for responsive action. 

In August, 1970, Resthaven community people called 
for the hiring of minorities and women, and the estab- 
lishment of ethnic treatment capabilities (bi-lingual and 
bi-cultural services). This was won. 

In June, 1975, both the community and workers 
there joined forces against a proposed eight million 
dollar cutback of preventative and community services 
in Los Angeles county. They succeeded in minimizing 
the cut to one-and-a-half million dollars. But the man- 
agement, in anticipation of more cuts, began to syste- 
matically 'lay off personnel and cut back services. By 
March 1976, 70 out of a staff of 160 had been laid-off. 
In addition, the entire community program was halted, 
and a grant to provide services for the elderly was taken 
back by the county. 

On March 9, Resthaven supporters went before the 
Board of Supervisors to present their case. In a state- 
ment to the Board, Shin’ya Ono, a community mental 
health worker, emphasized: “For our communities, 
things like outreach, culturally relevant services, bi- 
lingual capability, sensitive staff, community involve- 
ment, preventative programs, etc., are not luxuries (but) 
absolute necessities.” 

As a result of the April 8 protest, the county 
“awarded” $40,000 for emergency relief funding, with a 
resolution supporting the extension of community mental 
health. But as one organizer put it, “It’s that same 
feeling when you get your income tax refund — you’re 
happy, but it was yours all along.” 

The hospital, however, is by no means out of danger. 
A meeting of the Central Region Health Council of Los 
Angeles County Hospital will concern itself with a pro- 
posed $30 million in cuts of health services proposed by 
the same Board of Supervisors. This would disable not 
only Resthaven and other local mental health centers, 
but other public serving agencies, as well as drug and 
alcohol rehabilitation programs, youth programs, etc. 

One small struggle was won, but the greater one 
continues. 

— Resthaven supporter 
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The following are brief excerpts from the four parts: 

I 

On. the winds of freedom released by the Black Rev- 
olutions sweeping the world and this country, giving 
birth in the 1960s not only to the youthful Free Speech 
and anti-Vietnam war movements,, but to a whole new 
generation of revolutionaries, the Women’s Liberation 
Movement found it had to confront not only the Right 
but the Left who relegated “women’s issues” to some- 
thing that would get attention “after the victory of the 
revolution.” 

Despite all attempts to invalidate the need for an 
independent movement of women, the facts are that only 
with the birth of this, just this Movement, was it recog- 
nized that Women’s Liberation is an idea whose time 
had come. The greatest achievement of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, which is active and vividly a 
part of our everyday lives, has been that it gave proof 
to the idea that none can “give” us freedom. We, and 
only we, can free ourselves. The idea that women’s 
liberation is the task of the women themselves came out 
of the concrete struggles of the 1960s, reaching a cres- 
cendo today, in the 1970s. 

* * * 

Thus, although before the 1960s it was Rosa Parks, 
seamstress, who had initiated the whole Black Revolu- 
tion in the South in 1955 by refusing to give up her seat 
on the bus to a white man; and although in the 1960s, 
before Mississippi Freedom Summer, Fannie Lou Hamer 
had not only initiated but been a leader in that movement 
— still, as women, they were treated as the exception, 

if not sheer “accident” ... 

* * * 

Above all, or more precisely put, from below — arose 
working women’s struggles . . . Not all the struggles 
expressed explicit links to the women’s liberation move- 
ment — but it was “in the air,” whether it was the 
Welfare Rights Organization or the Black nurse’s aids 
of Charleston who led thousands of people into the streets 
week after week; or whether, later, it was the Freuhauf 
office workers strike, which was kept alive by the 
Women’s Liberation groups in Detroit joining the picket 
lines; or, most recently, the two New York cleaning 
women in their sixties and seventies, who complained 
that men were paid more and when asked what they 
thought about WL, declared, “We are women’s libera- 
tionists!” 

II 

The question of putting work and thought together 
is the red thread that runs through the history of 
working women. Whether we take two pages from the 
19th century — Flora Tristan in England, raising the 
question of a new international for working women and 
men, or Harriet Tubman, the Black conductor of the 
Underground Railroad and general in the Civil War — 
or whether we look at the questions that confront us 
today, we will see what Sojourner Truth was raising 
when she criticized men for being “short-minded.” 

Whether we go as far back as the very first recorded 
Maid’s Petition of 1647 demanding from the • British 
Parliament “liberty every second Tuesday” or whether 
we come all the way to the present-day Black Women’s 


Liberationist, Doris Wright, asking “when the time comes 
to put down my gun, will I have a broom shoved in my 
hands?” — there is a long tortuous trek to freedom in 
thought as well as in fact. 

But we wish here to limit history to our own age 
and to take up only the last four decades beginning with 
the birth of the CIO . . . Although women were active 
in organization drives from the earliest days of the labor 
movement, this was the first time that even those not 
in industry were critical to the struggle and transformed 
entirely the concept of “auxiliary” into the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade ... It is fantastic to reduce this 
activity to being “just supportive.” It was these women, 
as. women, who not only helped to turn the tide toward 
recognition of the union, but also helped establish the 
unity of employed and unemployed, women and men, 
Black and white ... 

# * 

Finally, here is the story from an auto shop today: 

Today in our plant there is a lot of discussion about 
women’s liberation. They are trying to take it and turn 
it around to use against the women. The main error 
NOW has made on the whole question of the ERA has 
been in not working it out with working women who 
know the real problems, and would know how to phrase 
it so equality would mean not taking away women’s 
rights and protections, but expanding men’s. Now that 
the most reactionary elements have gathered all their 
forces and money to defeat the ERA it is more necessary 
than ever for the middle-class women to begin to listen 
to us . 

Ill 

Listen to some of the new voices, Black, Brown and 
Red, speaking for themselves: 

• ... Women’s liberation is said to be only a 
white woman’s thing. There is a vicious rumor going 
•around that Black women are already liberated because 
they work outside the home. We know that working out- 
side the home doesn’t mean you are free, especially 
under the conditions that Black women labor. Just as 
Black men, we are trapped into unskilled or low skilled 
jobs, the last hired and the first fired. And Black women 
earn less money than any other group in the nation. We 
reject the idea that women’s liberation means a job 
outside, the home just as we reject the ridiculous assump- 
tion that black liberation means getting a piece of the 
rotten American pie ... 

• It was 1973 when a lot of women got more in- 
volved in the UFW. We were on the picket line breaking 
the injunction. They kept jailing only the men and one 
day there were only women, so we all joined hands and 
they dragged us all in. When we got before the judge 
he said the women should be released because they had 
children at home. The women said, No, we’re not going 
out. We want the men to go first, then we all go. The 
men have children too; it takes two to make a child. 
The next day they let us all go because the women 
refused to leave . . . 

• Yvonne Wanrow faces the possibility of as much 
as 30 years in prison because she shot and killed the 
man who had more than once molested her children 
and those of a friend and neighbor. Her friend reported 
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"Women For Freedom": Employed, Unemployed, Wel- 
fare Mothers. 

IV — Where Do We Go From Here? 

The World About Us 

The Two Worlds of Actual Women's Struggles and the 
UN's IWY 

CLUW, Union W.A.G.E. and Black Women's Conscious- 
ness 

Socialist Feminism and Portugal, an Ongoing Revolu- 
tion ' 

Bock Home — Working It Out 
APPENDIX: Raya Dunayevskaya on "Women as 
Thinkers and as Revolutionaries" 

to the police that this was the same man who raped 
her seven-year-old daughter and gave her a venereal 
disease, and the , police did nothing. 

In Armstrong County, Pa., Norma Jean Serena, a 
Creek Shawnee woman, not only had her three children 
taken away from her, hut was sterilized without proper 
consent. The hospital reported the reason she was made 
infertile was a “socio-economic” one. 

On reservations children are taken from their fam- 
ilies, especially when the head of the family is a woman. 
They are placed in homes of white families and never 
know or see their mothers again. 

Some people act as though these things couldn’t hap- 
pen to people right here in the U.S. To' women who are 
either underprivileged or a minority, these things happen 
too often. Women from all walks of life are going to 
have to know that. The only way we can change this 
society is by uprooting the whole system. 

IV 

It was in the face of such total revolt, that the rulers 
had evidently decided, “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em” 
and toward that end the United Nations had declared 
1975 to be International Women’s Year. 

The important voices heard at the Conference in 
Mexico were not the delegates all speaking for their 
particular state power. The Russian delegate and her 
male counterpart were among the most vulgar when 
they dared to declare all Russian women liberated — 
enhanced by the increased importing of washing machines 
to lighten the Russian women’s labors! 

The important voices were those like the Algerian 
woman who spoke of their revolution against France. 
Although the women fought alongside the men, as hard 
and as brave as the men in that struggle, the men wanted 
so much to break with all that is French and return to 
“Arab ways” that the women are now worse off than 
they were before. 

One lesson that did emerge from the conference is 
that even within the two worlds of rulers and ruled in 
each country, the special oppression of women, both 
economically and culturally has existed from time im- 
memorial and still exists today, in every state oh earth. 
The women in the poor countries live in the most in- 
sufferable conditions. While state-capitalism, East and 
West can send men to the moon and land cameras on 
Venus, and while Indira Gandhi and Mao can exert all 
efforts to make H-bombs, women in many of the poor 
countries have to spend two-thirds of their day in the 
task of getting and carrying the most elemental necessity 
for life — water. 

Women are abused in every facet of life. Wc see the 
women in the textile mills of China working the same 
kinds of machines as American textile workers and 
under similar conditions, and the Chinese grandmother 
left with the children so her daughter can work in Mao’s 
factories — to say nothing of child labor itself, in China. 
We see the Russian women so overworked by their full 
shifts in the factory in addition to having sole responsi- 
bility for rearing the children and doing all the house- 
work, that that it is clear the only thing the State has 
“liberated” them for is to be drudges. All are kindred 
souls to the American working women who have been 
speaking in these pages. 
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It was surprising to read the figures 
in your March issue on unemployment 
and inflation, and contrast them to all the 
bourgeois reports about how “things are 
getting better.” The difference between 
N&L and the bourgeois reports is that 
you show the human dimension of all 
the “statistics.” When some Marxists 
deal in economics it is only to prove 
that capitalism is a bad system, instead 
of because within the working place is 
where you find the revolt. The crisis by 
now has moved from economics to every 
stage of life. 

Student 
New York 

* # $ 

It is hard to believe, I know, but the 
Welfare Department here has been try- 
ing to force men to take Work Incentive 
jobs that then turned out to pay them 
$2 a day for transportation and lunch, 
and a “bonus” at the end of the month 
that amounts to 25 cents an hour. Among 
them are men who have been carpen- 
ters, truck drivers, mechanics and for- 
mer coal miners, but haven’t been able 
to find work. They were told they would 
be learning how to operate heavy equip- 
ment and acquire new skills to help 
them find jobs — but when they reported 
they were assigned to a highway crew 
to cut bushes and dig ditches. 

Almost all of them have decided to 
fight the Welfare Department and 
walked off their “WIN jobs,” despite 
the fact that they were threatened with 
being completely cut off their welfare 
payments if they refused to participate 
in the program. The Civil War may have 
ended chattel slavery but it sure didn’t 
end slave labor in this country. 

Observer 
West Virginia 

A group of laid-off Detroit city em- 
ployees have been trying to organize to 
stop the city from subcontracting their 
work. The men want their AFSCME 
local to pursue the issue but it has a 
history of losing this type of grievance. 

Contractors are supposed to follow af- 
firmative action guidelines in hiring 
minority employees, but the complex 
enforcement process is worthless. Con- 
tractors pay half what the city pays and 
provide few benefits. Many firms are 
outside the city (at least two come daily 
from Flint— 70 miles). The city loses 
because they pay a lower income tax 
and the citizens lose because their work 
is so shoddy. But the city administra- 
tion goes right along with it because 
they get the one thing they want- 
quantity production— to make them look 
good on paper. 

City Employee 
Detroit 

« * * 

The unemployed migrant worker who 
seized a welfare office here in February 
when he became desperate about how to 
feed his family of seven, was just found 
guilty of seven counts of kidnapping and 
assault, and faces a possible 30 years 
in jail. He seized the office after a wel- 
fare worker told the family they didn’t 
qualify for public assistance because 
they didn’t have a permanent address. 
They didn’t have a permanent address 


because they were living in a school 
bus, selling their blood to pay rent to a 
trailer park and to get food to survive. 

It was sickening to read how the wel- 
fare office bureaucrats and the prose- 
cutor handled the trial — their complete 
lack of any humanity or even common 
sense is illustrated by what the prose- 
cutor said to rebut the fact that all Bor- 
onson was doing was trying to make a 
protest: “If you want to make a protest, 
you can call a press conference. You 
don’t have to do it at knife-point.” 

I think I pity the social workers who 
have to work under these welfare offi- 
cials almost as much as the recipients. 
A group of them wrote a letter to a local 
newspaper, saying, “We are committing 
crimes far worse than Boronson’s when 
we allow others to go unhoused and un- 
fed in the richest nation in the world.” 
Amen. 

Reader 
Portland, Oregon 

* * * 

In a newspaper put out by the GM 
plant in Fremont, it was reported that 
the morale of the workers coming back 
from a two year lay-off has improved 
and that workers were eager to keep 
up with production. Who wouldn’t be 
happy to have a job after two years off! 
The article didn’t say, of course, how 
the workers felt about having to face 
the production line once again. To see 
our “happiness” in terms of improved 
production just proves the only thing 
they are interested in . . . the amount 
of things produced, not what is happen- 
ing to human beings. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

# * * 

On March 19, 80 unemployed workers 
marched into London after a 250 mile 
trek from Manchester organized by the 
National Rank and File Movement’^ 
Right to Work campaign. Entering Lon- 
don they visited a construction site to 
talk to the workers. They were provoked 
and attacked by the police. Several 
marchers received very serious injuries 
and 44 were arrested. 

Released on bail the next day, the 
marchers proceeded as planned to a rally 
at the Albert Hall. By the time they 
arrived over 3000 people had joined them. 
Several marchers spoke of how they had 
gone into factories (including one that 
was occupied), joined strikers on picket 
lines, met miners at pitheads and spoke 
to them of the need to build a rank and 
file movement to link workers all over 
Britain. Harry McShane, who had been 
a leader of the Scottish Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement in the 1930s, received 
a tumultuous reception. He spoke of the 
need for a social revolution from below 
through the self-movement of employed 
and unemployed alike. 

A young woman worker brought fra- 
ternal greetings from the textile mills 
of Lisbon and spoke of the continuing 
struggles by Portuguese workers against 
the rightward-moving ruling class there. 
Her internationalism was a refreshing 
contrast to the. labor and Communist 
union leaders who advocate solving the 
crisis by use of import controls that 
throw people in other countries out of 
work. Fifty percent of the Portuguese 
textile workers are now unemployed. 

David Black 
London 

EDITOR’S NOTE: See p. 8 for inter- 
view with Harry McShane. 


H-BOMB TESTING 

In the wee hours of Sunday, March 14 
I was awakened in Lone Pine, Calif, by 
an earthquake lasting many seconds. 
Having experienced several, including 
the major Spanish quake of 1969, I would 
call this one stronger than most. 

Later I learned from TV news that 
this earthquake was the result of an un- 
derground H-bomb test in Nevada, and 
hit 6.5 on the Richter scale. Yet the De- 
fense Dept, claimed that it was not an 
earthquake at all, only the “normal” 
result of detonating an H-bomb! Who or 
what could tel the difference, if DOD 
had decided to keep the test secret? A 
seismograph? 

So much for the DOD’s assault on na- 
ture. But what about the logical end 
result of testing these weapons, which 
already are stockpiled in superabundance 
to destroy civilization? It so happened 
that in Lone Pine that morning were 
two innocent visitors from Moscow. Had 
they inquired about the DOD’s non- 
earthquake, the answer might have 
been: “They are perfecting means of 
incinerating your home town.” 

Alarmed 

California 

• 

MAO'S CHINA 

The New York Times and the Peking 
Review both seem to agree that the con- 
flict in China is between a “radical” 
Mao vs. the “conservative” bureaucrats. 
Sending the youth to the countryside is 
somehow supposed to be revolutionary, 
along with Mao’s other policies. 

In the movement, he is currently under 
attack for his role in Angola, in Ethiopia, 
and at the UN regarding Puerto Rican 
independence. But Marxist - Humanists 
seem to be the only ones who look at the 
underlying class nature of Chiha which 
is what leads to the reactionary foreign 
policy. It is the new revolts in China 
that are challenging the Maoist myths. 

Recent statistics 1 read show the in- 
credible wage differentials among work- 
ers — college professors, for example, 
make six times more than instructors. 
Even 19th century liberals opposed child 
labor, but Mao’s China has 10 year olds 
doing it, which they call “learning while 
you work” and which they defend in 
Marxist language. And the life expec- 
tancy of the masses is only 40 to 45 to- 
day, while the leadership is the oldest 
in the world. The fact that managers 
work changes nothing of the class char- 
acter of China, since the workers never 
manage. 

Student 
New York 

$ * * 

What I disliked about China when I 
visited there was the Puritan atmo- 
sphere. Sex before marriage is strictly 
forbidden, and party members need per- 
mission to marry. That means men 
marry at about 30, women at 28. The 
Chinese are free and earthy people, but 
their functionaries are unpleasant men 
who have subjected themselves to the 
party line. When I asked one how come 
Mao could have a young, beautiful 
actress (now his wife) with him on the 
Long March but he couldn’t have a girl- 
friend, he simply said the story about 
Mao is not true, it’s Western propaganda! 

City-dwellers with positions in the party 
structure also need permission from their 
factory or other committee to have a 
child, and they are usually limited to 
one. The factory committee decides on 
the basis of your “attitude” and whether 
they can spare the woman. 

China visitor 
New York 

?■ * * 

One problem for the Western intellec- 
tual is that when you look at China over 
the years and know how horribly they 
suffered under imperialism, anything can 
seem like an improvement. But anything 
that doesn’t spring from the creativity of 
the masses turn into its opposite imme- 
diately. It was the same with the “Red 


Sundays” during the 1930s in Russia. At 
first it was voluntary work to help build 
up Russia, but there comes a point when 
it’s no longer really voluntary. Mean- 
while all the “planners” are intrigued 
with the idea of millions of people they 
can move around. And the U.S. is about 
to get deluged with fine cotton from 
China below our market prices due to 
cheap labor. Sometimes it must seem 
that it is pretty arrogant to just sit 
back and criticize what is happening 
there from the allegedly “rich” USA. 

Intellectual 
New York 

POLITICAL-PHILOSOPHIC 
LETTERS ON MAOISM, 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

The new Political-Philosophic letter on 
China is excellent and the reprint of the 
Beria article was eye-opening. It’s es- 
pecially important to pay attention to 
China’s domestic policy since this is 
currently and carefully being ignored. 

The Letter does a ’beautiful job of show- 
ing the external and internal contradic- 
tions of Maoism. I’ve sent a copy to an 
old Maoist-inclined friend who has re- 
cently split with the organized Maoist 
Left because of his disgust with China’s 
foreign policy. Hopefully it will sharpen 
the contradiction in Maoism as a whole 
for him. 

Student 

Bloomington 

The most powerful point in the Letter 
by Raya Dunayevskaya on Zionism and i 
anti-Semitism was that you were made 1 
to realize that you could not look at the 
question in isolation from the whole 
world situation. It is not so simple these 
days as choosing the “good guys” against 
the “bad guys.” And the reason we have 
to get the question straight in our own 
heads is because of the needed Amer- 
ican revolution. It is a question that 
matters not only to the Middle East or 
to Africa, but to us, right here. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

In ’70 and ’71 when the Palestinians 
really moved into Jordan, King Hussein 
killed more Palestinians than Israel 
ever did in all their struggles. They are 
allowed to be united as Arabs only if 
they fight Israel. - 

The same situation exists now in Le- 
banon. If you want to fight an Arab 
boss you will not get support from any 
of the Arab leaders. In fact you will get 
annihilated. The real Civil War was 
against the minority Christians who 
controlled Lebanon and discriminated 
against Moslems, but when the Moslem 
poor wanted to fight in Lebanon, Syria 
refused financial support. Now they are 
using troops and influence to try and 
impose their own solution. The Moslems 
will be supported only insofar as they 
will fight Israel, not in fighting die 
enemy at home. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 
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Who We Are 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Aala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created, so that the voices from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker hnd intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 




Views 


You’re right that the UN’s statement 
on Zionism resurrects an old ruling 
class game. Oil is what the capitalists 
are addicted to, but the real thing that 
all rulers — no matter where you go in 
the world — live off of is the laborer who 
with his sweat is the source of all value. 
That is why the Arab sheiks, rich with 
oil billions, have to point out to their 
poor people that Israel — not the sheiks 
— is robbing them, and that, if it weren’t 
for the Israelites everything would be 
fine. In the same way this country has 
always pointed to Russia or China or 
Castro as the enemy, as if they are 
responsible for the starved and laid-off 
millions here. 

So when a worker gets into politics, 
believing that either Democrats' or Re- 
publicans are going to represent him he 
is playing into the hands of the real 
enemy! No worker has ever been repre- 
sented by rulers since the first slave 
was taken to serve another man. 

Factory worker 
Los Angeles 

EDITOR’S NOTE: A new series of 
Political-Philosophic Letters by Raya 
Dunayevskaya is available from News & 
Letters— individual copies, 50c each plus 
15c postage; all ten, $5 postage free. 

CHICANOS UNIDOS 

Three Chicano activists, all from El 
Paso, were arrested and falsely charged 
by the police for firebombing a down- 
town store here. They had been working 
with the people in the barrio and had 
helped to acquire free health facilities 
for the poor, a multi-purpose center for 
f the Lower Valley, an alternative school, 
as well as conducting voter registration 
drives and combatting the use of drugs. 
The police had threatened to bust any- 
one connected with Chicanos Unidos. 

They were offered three years in pri- 
son for a guilty plea but intend to fight 
their case and have received enough na- 
tional support to obtain three of the best 
lawyers in the nation — Kunstler, Cun- 
ningham and Coleman. But they need 
help in a letter-writing campaign. Could 
you ask your readers to write to Steve 
Simmons, District Attorney, and Judge 
Sam Oallan, 205th District Court, both 
at City-County Building, El Paso, Tx; 
79901, demanding that the charges against 
them be dropped? 


La Causa Legal Defense Committee 
PO Box 3537 
El Paso, Texas 79923 



I’ve just read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
brilliant essay in Fromm’s Socialist Hu- 
manism and I was deeply moved. This 
one sentence, especially, hit me like a 
bolt of lightning: “Marx concluded that 
only freely associated labor can abrogate 
the law of value; only ‘freely associated 
men’ can strip the fetishism from com- 
modities.” Enclosed is my check for the 
literature I ordered. I will anxiously 
await these books. 

New Reader 
Chicago 

* # # 

I really like your stuff. As an anar- 
chist interested in Marxism and a veter- 
an of the Paris uprising of May 1968, 
I find your positions usually very honest, 
open and undogma tic. Quite a change 
from most of my “Marxist” acquain- 
tances who seemed to always just spout 
off platitudes . . . Keep up the good 
work. 

New Reader 
British Columbia 


HIGH-SCHOOL RIP-OFF 

My problem as a high school senior 
graduating in the class of June ’76 is a 
problem my. whole class is facing. Every- 
one I know is complaining about it. It’s 
MONEY, or the lack of it. There are 
many myths about partying and having 
a great time through your last semester, 
Well, it’s true the outings are all there, 
but too many times the mean green 
isn’t. 

So far we’ve been hit for: senior semes- 
ter dues and pledges, senior pins, senior 
class pictures, a senior breakfast, cap 
and gown rental, senior picnic, senior 
mixes, the senior prom, college applica- 
tions, college entrance exams, ACT and 
SAT. The one that really gets to me is 
the money we have to pay in order to 
apply for financial aid. My father has 
been unemployed for more than a year, 
and as each day goes by I get more and 
more disgusted with what is adding up 
to one big rip-off. 

Cass Tech Senior 
Detroit 

V • 

SLAUGHTER AT THE 
WORKPLACE 

I was reminded of what Felix Martin 
wrote in the last issue on the murderous 
working conditions workers face when I 
read that eight cases of leukemia have 
suddenly turned up in rubber factories 
in Texas and more in Ohio with the rate 
being way above normal. They assured 
the reader that there is no sign that the 
end products can cause cancer— as if 
we shouldn’t care about the workers in 
these plants as long as we consumers 
aren’t in danger. Who’d even believe 
that, considering Red II, birth control 
pills, etc., etc.? 

Concerned 

Detroit 

* * * 

Felix Martin’s article on the slaughter 
of the workers in this country was ex- 
cellent. Now I read in UE News that 
the Occupational Health and Safety Ad- 
ministration (OHSA) has decided to de- 
lay establishing new safety standards on 
many hazardous substances and working 
conditions until after the November 
election. It’s a favor from Ford to the 
businessmen in return for their financial 
support. 

OHSA was supposed to establish new 
standards for asbestos by July. Now the 
date has been changed to January 1977. 
New regulations for ammonia are post- 
poned to Feb. ’77, for lead to March ’77, 
and for noise levels until April ’77. The 
way they are acting, you might think 
OHSA rulings have had some impact, 
so far. The truth is that the fines for 
violations are so tiny most plants could 
just pay up and keep on violating. The 
average fine in 98 percent of the OHSA 
citations is $19.18. In the other 2 percent 
of “serious violations” the average fine 
is $606.37! 

Disgusted 

New York 

• 

RUBBER WORKERS STRIKE 

When the national news reported on 
the impending strike by rubber work- 
ers, they said the United Rubber Work- 
ers union leadership was embarrassed 
by a report from Merrill Lynch, a stock 
brokerage firm. Merrill Lynch, in study- 
ing for their stockholders the rubber 
company figures for productivity, pro- 
fits, etc., let the cat out of the bag by 
saying that the rubber workers would 
be justified in getting a 40 percent in- 
crease. The URW leadership then felt 
obliged to demand that much, after ap- 
parently being willing to settle for less. 
It says a lot about the sorry state of 
the unions when they have to take their 
cues for contract demands from the 
business world. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


FANON AND THE DIALECTIC 

I was very impressed with John Alan’s 
column in the last issue on Fanon and 
the dialectic. His quote from Fanon 
really brought home to me what the 
freedom movement is all about, i.e., 
“the transformation of subjective cer- 
tainty of my own worth into a univer- 
sally objective truth.” 

It is just this quality of an oppressed 
race or class that makes possible any 
breakthrough in the thinking of every- 
one and which appears to burst forth 
out of nowhere from the depths of this 
alienating society. I hope we see more 
of this kind of discussion in the paper 
as it really adds something to every 
other article in the paper. 

Intellectual 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Black-Red column on Fanon was 
very exciting. I wanted to go back and 
read Hegel when I had finished it. I 
re-read the column substituting “women” 
for “Black”, and it held valid. 

Old Politico 
Oakland 

• : 

f WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

I was very excited to read that at the 
International Tribunal on Crimes Against 
Women in Brussels, Marcia Freedman — 
who is a member of the Israeli Parlia- 
ment and who ran on a Women’s Liber- 
ation platform — called for Israeli and 
Arab women to recognize jointly that 
their oppression as women cut across 
the state-powers they came from. She 
got the backing from the few Arab wom- 
en present. It isn’t enough in times like 
ours to just wave a slogan of “Jew and 
Arab unite and fight.“ You have to be 
concrete. And I think somehow WL rep- 
resented that concreteness at that con- 
ference. 

When you read about the horrifying 
testimony given there, you could cer- 
tainly understand why. People like 
Yvonne Wanrow and another woman 
from the National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization testified about conditions of 
women in the U.S. But the most sicken- 
ing testimony came from the few wom- 
en present from the Third World, includ- 
ing a report on the removal of the clitoris 
of young girls in many Arab and African 
countries! 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 

* * $ 

Here’s an “update” on my story about 
the “big hourly raise” they gave the 
cleaning women where my mother works 
(which turned out to mean they had to 
do five hours work in four hours). Now 
that they are making what looks like so 
much more money, they are not hiring 
any more women. Just men. 

Women’s Liberationist 
New York 

. # ' * & 

I read in the paper that India is ser- 
iously considering a bill that would 
throw people in jail who refuse to be 
sterilized after 3 or more children. It is 
an unbelievable travesty on human rights 
when evert your reproductive organs be- 


long to the state. I doubt that anyone 
believes this law would be enforced 
against the rich. 

While some of us may like to believe 
that this kind of thing can only happen 
in “backward” countries, the fact that 
we do not own our own bodies just takes 
a different form in North America. One 
Canadian woman had herself sterilized 
so that she could keep her job at Gen- 
eral Motors working in the battery plant. 
According to studies, the lead-oxide 
fumes could harm unborn children. The 
point is that no one should work a job 
like that, women or men. We are just 
beginning to learn of all the sickness 
and cancer caused by exposure to work- 
related chemicals, sometimes not show- 
ing up until 10 years later. I just can’t 
believe that if something can harm a 
fetus that it doesn’t do damage to an 
adult human being. 

Certainly the Women’s Liberation 
Movement was right when we demand- 
ed the right to control our bodies and 
refused to narrow that issue to only the 
right for abortion. For that we need a 
society that is based on new human rela- 
tions and human needs, not- this one we 
live in that is grounded in production 
of commodities. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

A friend seriously into karate wrote 
that during the match to determine pro- 
motions at one of the Michigan State 
clubs, she was paired off against a man 
weighing about 100 lbs. more than she 
did who kicked her in the breast and 
floored her. No other member Objected 
to either the vicious intent, or even the 
use of brute force instead of skill, so she 
wrote a resignation letter to the club 
and had it printed by the student paper. 
To me, she wrote: 

“The two head instructors have been 
pulled on the carpet and asked to ac- 
count for themselves. The other black 
belts are demanding that the contact 
rule be made clear to everybody and 
enforced. But I’m not stopping there. 
I’m going to approach the sports editor 
to do an investigation of the karate clubs 
on campus and ask one woman who was 
really hassled by one of those black- 
belted asses during classtime last term 
to make a statement.” 

Reader 

Detroit 

❖ * * - 

I think the ceremonial cutting of a rib- 
bon of dollar bills autographed by “fa- 
mous feminists” says it all on the open- 
ing of Detroit’s new Feminist Women’s 
City Club. The paper quoted the mem- 
bers of the Feminist Economic Network, 
who founded it, as saying this was “the 
first step in the feminist economic 
revolution,” and proof that feminism 
and capitalism can exist side by side (!) 
It doesn’t represent an economic revolu- 
tion at all— it’s only trying to beat the 
capitalists at their own game as Blacks 
have already tried. The important part 
—the social revolution that they’re ig- 
noring— is what would keep them from 
shutting out those of us who can’t afford 
$100 membership and $75 fees. For us 
it might as well be the Feminist Women’s 
Country Club. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 
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McShane: 'The movement 
for change is from below ' 

( The following intervieio with Harry McShane, leg- 
endary Scottish labor leader who participated in every 
British working class struggle dating back before the 
first World War, was held in Canada, where he pre- 
sented 10 Marxist-Humanist lectures in Saskatchewan. 

His lecture tour immediately followed his London speech 
given on March 20 at the end of the Right to Work March, 
which he had also launched with a speech in Manchester 
on Feb. 28.) 

In the trade union movement today in Britain, there 
is not the slightest semblance, in many cases, of political 
thought or political knowledge. On top of that, there is 
the desire of the top trade union bureaucrats in the trades 
councils not to worry about politics, but just to think 
about advancing themselves. 

Harold Wilson has proved to be one of the trickiest 
prime ministers since Lloyd George. Wilson has shown 
an uncanny ability to get out just before a serious crisis 
hits the country . . . and this time it is no different, for 
Britain is in very grave economic and political crisis at 
this moment. Whereas Wilson has claimed that he is the 
one who has kept the Labour Party united, the fact is 
that he has overseen the complete deterioration of the 


still be an election held in Britain before the year is over. 

There can be no Labour Government unless a major- 
ity of Scotland’s 71 Parliament members are labour, and 
there is no certainty about that at all because of the 
growing power of the Scottish Nationalist Party and 
growing dissension in the labour ranks. However, the 
Tory Party can’t win a majority either, so the possibility 
is that there will be some kind of coalition government 
emerging in Britain. ;> 


party. . 

Far from moving in the direction of the working 
class, the Labour Party under Wilson has indeed been 
guilty of the charge that Tory leader Margaret Thatcher 
has levelled — that the Labour Party has taken over the 
platform of the Tory Party, and if there is one thing the 
Tory Party cannot be accused of, it is pro-labour politics, 
programs or principles. When Ms. Thatcher says that 
she is not against the unions, what she means is that she 
is not opposed to the likes of Jack Jones. 

Of course, she would be against any strikes, against 
militant action taken by workers or shop stewards, and 
would not hesitate to use the law against them. But she 
is not a formidable type. Actually, Keith Jones is the 
one who does her thinking for her, and she carries out 
what he says. In Reality, she is a poor specimen. 

Jack Jones, of course, as the head of the British 
.Trades Union Congress is an important power. He now 
considers himself a statesman, and wields great influ- 
ence.' All of his union officials are appointed by him, and 
in effect, become mouthpieces of Jack Jones . . . and 
this includes the Communist Party members he appoints. 

it " » * 

CAREERISM, not working class principles, motivates 
most of the aspirants for political power, and political 
power becomes an end in itself. Never has this more 
clearly /been shown than in the present austere economic 
situation in Britain. The Labour Party officials are acting 
just as their Tory counterparts — by cutting the social 
benefit programs of the people. Public toilets have been 
shut down in Glasgow; the libraries have been closed on 
Saturdays — the only day that workers have a chance 
to go to them; public baths and washhouses are open 
only a half day. And this is typical of what is happening 
all over Britain. ~ 

Callaghan, who replaced Wilson as prime minister, 
isn’t as clever as Wilson, who always very deliberately 
tried to look like there was something very profound 
behind what he was saying. Of course, there wasn’t any- 
thing profound at all in what he said. Quite the opposite. 
But he managed to look that way. Callaghan is a rather 
mamby-pamby sort of politician, and has lost his major- 
ity. But even if he had been able to keep it, there would 


AS FOR THE rank-and-file workers, they are show- 
ing a new determination to fight against redundancy 
(layoffs). One of the things we never succeeded very 
well with in the past was to create a unity between the 
employed and the unemployed. Now there is something 
new emerging. Workers are fighting together to save 
their jobs, not in the old sense of “To hell with everyone 
else, I’m going to save my job,” but joining in common 
actions such as sit-down strikes, marches and other 
demonstrations. This is one of the most promising fea- 
tures of the present situation. 

Unofficial strikes have decreased under the “Social 
Contract,” but there is a serious contradiction in the 
Labour Party and bureaucrats where they say they are 
fighting against unemployment, but at the same time 
fight to keep workers’ wages down. The workers know 
the issues aren’t separate, and all of them have to be 
fought together. It is not a matter of a single-issue battle 
at all. The problems have to be fought on all fronts if 
there is going to be any solution . . . and the working 
class knows this. 

There is one point that has to be made about the 
working class in Britain that all seem to be unaware of, 
and that is the relation of the miners to the rest of British 
labour. The miners brought the Tory Government down 
when the working class of Britain rallied behind the 
miners. They brought the Tory Government down, but 
they would never bring the Labour Government down. 
In Scotland, Wales and in some areas of Britain, the 
miners’ union is controlled by the Communist Party. 

But at issue is that the miners have always been 
supported by the rest of the British working class in 
their struggles. There have been all of these tremendous 
demonstrations of solidarity. 

Most of the miners will admit that without the rest 
of the working class support they could never have 
gotten anywhere. The question that has to be asked is: 
how much farther could the other segments of the work- 
ers have gone in their struggle if they had the backing 
of the miners? And isn’t it time for them to show the 
same kind of working class solidarity that has been 
shown to them? 


French students protest study 
changes dictated by business 

Detroit, Mich.— Demonstrations by university stu- 
dents in France have forced the government Education 
Ministry to promise to consult with student and teacher 
unions before carrying out proposed reforms in the 
universities. 

Over 20,000 students marched April 15 to oppose 
changes which are meant to lower the number of un- 
employed graduates through more selective admission 
policies and restructuring curricula towards science, 
technology and economics, and away from the humani- 
ties. The changes have been made to favor business 
and industry. 

University students in Lille, Toulousse and Nantes— 
the last, where students stoned the Chamber of Com- 
merce-marched against the changes. 

The country-wide student protests were preceeded 
on March 17 by a march and clash with police in Paris, 
a road block near Bordeaux, occupation of offices of 
the University of Rennes, the temporary detention of 
a university official at Clermont-Ferrand, and a sit- 
in at a state employment center in Lyons 

The government plans to reduce youth unemploy- 
ment had been jolted by a march of 20,000 French 
unemployed youth in Paris on Oct. 4, 1975. The govern- 
ment fearing another student-worker uprising, has not 
been able to cope with the 1.2 million unemployed, half 
of whom are under 25, double the year before. 


THE RECENT March for Work, with at least 80 
marchers, supported by many hundreds of thousands 
wherever they went from Manchester down to London, 
was another example, and a tremendous one, of growing 
working class solidarity. A scuffle with police in London 
over the route the marchers were taking resulted in 
focusing more attention on the march, so that when they 
all reached Royal Albert Hall for the rally, over 5,000 
people jammed the meeting and contributed over 4,000 
pounds to support the struggle. It was the most signifi- 
cant march in Britain since the 1930s, and emphasized 
that the working class . movement for change is from 
below that will change the system from top to bottom. 

\ Books and pamphlets of Charles Kerr Publishers \ 

/ Walls & Bars, by E. V. Debs— P-$3.50, C-$7.50 f 
1 The Pullman Strike, by W. H. Carwardine — P-$2.95, J 
f C-$7.95 / 

1 Autobiography of Mother Jones— P-$3.50, C-$10.00 J 
f Crime & Criminals, by C. Darrow— $1 / 

I Wage Labor and Capital, by Marx — 50c 1 

The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels — t 
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Value, Price and Profit, by Marx — $1 I 

' Civil War in France, by Marx — $1 J 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, by Engels — $1 C 

! One Dollar discount on all orders over $6 ) 
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Harry McShane, left, at interview in Canada, 
described Right-to-Work march in Manchester 
on Feb. 28. Above, marchers clash with police. 


A right-wing group that is not a serious force yet in 
Britain, but is growing, is the National Front. They give 
the Nazi salute and are unquestionably among the most 
reactionary groups in Britain. Enoch Powell had been 
the most visible and vocal right-wing element for a 
number of years, but since he has obtained the parlia- 
mentary seat from Dublin, he has been relatively quiet. 

* * * 

THE SHOP stewards, once a tremendous working 
class movement, are now a part of the apparatus, and 
in many cases — but not all — they have become a shop 
steward’s bureaucracy. It means that they have to be 
criticized, and the bureaucracy, whether high or low, 
must be exposed for their betrayals of the working class. 

Another problem is that the political situation is 
dominated by top trade union leaders as well as pol- 
iticians. Jack Jones, for example, while said to be of the 
left, has been the main force that is keeping the workers’ 
wages down. Also, these top union and Labour Party 
bureaucrats are the ones who select the political candi- 
dates. They are hopeless cases and reflect the total 
deterioration that has taken place on the parliamentary 
movement level. " > 

In local councils, this is showing up in the corruption 
that is being exposed. In Scotland, for example, one 
labour representative was recently sent to jail, and five ^ 
others are awaiting trial. It means that the Labour 
Party is being disgraced at the same time that the Scot- 
tish Nationalist Party is gaining more strength. 

But thie position we must take is that we will not 
tolerate any separation of the English or ^Scottish work- 
ing class. We’re all victims of the same social order, 
and it is that order which must be changed. 

ALL OF THIS, of course, is related to the importance 
of Marxist education. For many years, the Communist 
Party was considered the true representative of Marxist 
theory, but this is not the case any more, and there are 
other groups that now challenge the Communist Party. 
Some of them do a good job in teaching economics and 
monoply capitalism, but they haven’t gotten to the phil- 
osophy yet, and that’s the bedrock of Marxism. 

Marx’s humanism is the core of the issue, and I am 
pleased to say that in talks I have been giving in both 
Great Britain and in Canada that there has been a 
growing response to the ideas in the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism as expressed in both Marxism and 
Freedom and Philosophy & Revolution. Many, many 
serious people have read Marxism and Freedom. Not as 
many know Philosophy & Revolution as yet, but I was 
surprised at the number of people in Saskatchewan who 
are thinking along Marxist-Humanist lines. Professors 
and students referred to both Marcuse and Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya, but spoke of Dunayevskaya more than of 
Marcuse. 

One 'of the most interesting recent developments in 
the British Communist Party is the quiet following of the 
lead of the French and Italian Communist Parties, which 
have given up the revolutionary position of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. They are going around saying 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat means nothing to 
the workers. The simple fact is that without basing 
themselves on this principle, they are openly confirming 
that they have given up being either revolutionary or 
Marxist. -/ 

The Russian party has suddenly discovered these 
French, Italian and British Communist Parties to be 
“revisionist.” The “revisionism” has always been there, 
of course, in Moscow and elsewhere, but nothing was 
said about it so long as these parties remained the 
agents of Russian foreign policy. I think we are not far 
from the point now that the European Communist Parties 
will be the defenders of Europe in case of a war. 

There is no way of knowing for certain what the 
Russian masses are thinking. But there can be no ques- 
tion that there are thousands upon thousands of dissidents 
among the Russian people who are opposed to the 
regime. Certainly there is opposition to Russia in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, the Baltic states, as well as in Poland 
and the Ukraine inside Russia itself. It means that both 1 
private and state capitalism are in a very precarious 1 
position, add we will be seeing an important change 
take place ! Under the impact of these forces. 
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TWO WORLDS 


Chicano culture; Marxism and revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s note: The following excerpts are taken 
from a speech given by Raya Dunayevskaya last month 
on “Marxism, Culture and Revolution’’ at California 
State College in Los Angeles, and sponsored by ACCION, 

a student group for Chicano studies.) 

* * * 

The fact that Marxist-Humanism, which is what 
Marx first named his philosophy, as the dialectics of 
liberation, means both the philosophy and the actuality 
of it — the actual revolution — the fact that Marx had situ- 
ated the centerpoint of historical materialism at the base 
in the economic relations, in the struggles between capi- 
tal and labor, and seemed to have kicked culture up- 
stairs into the superstructure, gives the impression that 
he had very little use for it. The truth is very much the 
opposite, because when fiction is great— and that “when” 
is very important— there is likely to be a great deal 
more truth in fiction than in fact. 

Whether it’s fiction or custom or language or even 
food — all of the elements of culture on the part of the 
people bring historic continuity to such a high level 
that imperialist oppression, even though it doesn’t dis- 
appear until you actually destroy it, at least can’t brain- 
wash you. 

This Js especially true in relationship to the La- 
tinos and the Chicanos right here in the U.S. Because 
all was estrangement, the fact that they were so 
foreign was because they weren’t foreign. We had taken 
their land. And they did not want to give up their lan- 
guage; they did not want to give up their food; they 
did not want to be naturalized. So all of those have kept 
up that historic continuity, whether we are talking only 
in fiction or about the actual lives of people, where 
the alienation, instead of being estrangement, is the 
very thing that would be the unifying force for national 
revolutions, for social revolutions. 

The fact that the fiction and the customs and lan- 
guage get unified in a person and are not just floating 
in air, brings it straight back to the greatest force of 
Marx’s philosophy of liberation— that you, the people, - 
are not just the product of history, but the Subject which 

will recreate it and remake it. 

* * * 

LOOK AT HOW MARX expressed it in Capital: 
L“My view that each special mode of production and 
the social relations corresponding to it, in short . . . that 
I the mode of production determines the character of the 
social, political, and intellectual life generally, all this 
is very true for our own times, in which material in- 
terests preponderate, but not for the Middle Ages, in 
which Catholicism, nor for Athens and Rome, where 
politics, reigned supreme ... On the other hand, Don 
Quixote long ago paid the penalty for wrongly imagin- 
ing that knight errantry was compatible with all eco- 
nomical forms of society.”(Capital, Vol. I., p. 94). 

Marx had always considered Cervantes one of the 
greatest geniuses that ever lived, but here he is saying 
that Don Quixote was a product of its time. Its uni- 
versality is so great because in this fictional form he 
was able to show what happens to you when you’re try- 
ing to live as if your age hasn’t passed and another age 
has come on. 

* * * 

WE WANT, THEREFORE, a unity of the culture, 
the philosophy and the actual revolution. I decided, 
instead of starting with the revolutions of 1848, to start 
with 1850 and the counter-revolution of that year be- 
cause that’s what we’re all living with today. In 1850, 
when all the 1848 revolutions had been destroyed, and 
after the first Mexican-American war, in which the 
U.S. took over all that part of Mexico from Texas to 

As others see us 


Wobbly reviews 'America's 

America’s First Unfinished Revolution, by M. Franki 
and J. Hillstrom. 

This bicentennial pamphlet focuses on what working 
people were doing during the American Revolution, 
and especially on what their black fifth and female por- 
tion did . . . Five thousand blacks fought in the revolu- 
tionary armies, though Virginians would have nothing to 
do with them and the British promised them their free- 
dom if they would change sides. These revolutionary 
armies consisted mostly of those who worked with 
their hands, an unruly lot who insisted on the guerilla 
tactics that enabled them to cope with the British . . . 
After these forces had won the war for Washington and 
other gentlemen, the slaves continued in slavery, the 
farmers found their farms forfeited for debts incurred 
while they were fighting, and the wage workers soon 
faced judges who ruled that it was a crime for them 
to band together to raise their pay. Whose revolution 
was it? 

The older socialist literature on the American Revo- 
lution, such as Simons’ or Oneal’s 1910 pamphlets, put 
the spotlight on how workers had been manipulated into 
fighting for that segment of the upper class that stood 
to gain from independence ... 

This .pamphlet follows a later tendency to see a 
lesitant and conservative class of merchants and landed 


California, all the radicals of the time, especially 
Lassalle, suddenly began saying: Workers are all back- 
ward and need to be educated, then they will vote to 
send us to Parliament, and we will get them their 
freedom. 

Marx answered them in his Address to the Com- 
munist League. He said that we, the revolutionary in- 
telectuals, more so than the workers, have to learn 
that those who believed that capitalism still had a rev- 
olutionary character and that there was a way through 
parliament, were wrong. The revolution must go on 
in permanence— not only will we go to the proletarian 
revolution, but we will also realize that every revolu- 
tion has a dual rhythm. That the first negation, the 
destruction of the old, is just that; it is not yet the 
creation of the new. 

* * * 

NOW SKIP ONE hundred years and we come to 
1950. The few. revolutionary intellectuals who at least 
saw that there was a two-way fight between Russia 
and the U.S. for control of the world, could not see 
what Marx originally meant by Humanism and what 
it meant for us then — whether in the alienation of labor 
and the fight against Automation in the 1950 general 
strike of miners in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
or in the rethinking of the youth who were said to 
be only “beat.” 

Three years later — after the first mass uprising 
against Russian totalitarianism, the East German 
workers’ revolt— Marx’s 1844 essays were suddenly 
brought out of the archives and onto the historic stage. 
And once again the revolution, the humanism, the cul- 
ture, the philosophy were put together. There was no 
one, whether in Africa fighting against all the Euro- 
pean imperialisms, or in Chirla against Chiang Kai- 
shek, or in Cuba against both Batista and U.S. im- 
perialism, who failed to question— is it only a national 
revolution, or will we now have new human relations? 

* * * 

EVERYONE KNOWS WHAT Castro is now, but 
he wasn’t a Communist in 1959. The revolution was a 
spontaneous great revolution that he led without any 
help from Russian communism. In order to emphasize 
that he was starting something new in the world, he 
said in his first speech in 1959: “Standing between the 
two political and economic ideologies or positions be- 
ing debated in the world, we are holding our own posi- 
tion. We have named it humanism . . . This, our Cuban 
revolution, is a humanistic revolution because it does 
not deprive man of his essence but holds him as its 
basic aim. Capitalism sacrifices man. The communist 
state by its totalitarian concept sacrifices the rights 
of man . . .” 

Now in the ’50s you had all kinds of tendencies, 
and for Cuba the question was where do we go from 
here with American imperialism 90 miles away? Do we 
have a way, with the rest of Latin America, Africa or 
Asia to appeal to the .masses in other countries or do 
we have to choose a state power? Of course we know 
what Castro chose eventually. The point for us to 
work out is that in each case it isn’t that it’s a different 
culture; it isn’t that it’s a different period, even a historic 
period; it is whether you want to actually have these 
new, totally human relations. The question to answer 
is: who are the forces of revolution and how do you not 
divide reason from revolution? 

* * * 

WHAT DID MARX do in relation to culture— where 
he takes up the fetishism of commodities in the very 
first chapter of Capital? What did Marx reveal that was 
so great and that Sartre didn’t understand but we who 
lived the ’60s, and the youth and the proletariat can? 
The proletariat and the alienated labor that they feel— 


First Unfinished Revolution' 

gentry pushed into asserting colonial independence by 
the hopes and angers of those who worked with their 
hands ... It disowns the notion of an undifferentiated 
“people” making this revolution that these News and 
Letters authors congenially view as “a dialectical rela- 
tionship between the masses and the revolutionary in- 
tellectuals and organizations”. 

Thus proponents of all conflicting programs find 
in history (as- though following Alice through Wonder- 
land) far more to confirm their programs than to modify 
them. For example, what interests me most in this 
story is how the activities of the Committees of Cor- 
respondence made hard-working folks who were pre- 
viously isolated aware of others with similar hopes 
and problems, and aware of possibilities of joint action 
with them . . . 

The pickings are rather slim in the attempt to find 
a parallel to women’s lib in 1776. Somehow one very 
obvious parallel of the times draws no mention: how 
the conflict of the great military powers, then as now, 
made it possible for the elites in the areas exporting raw 
materials to talk back to the high and mighty in the pur- 
chasing countries, and, then as now, with little in it 
except unused opportunities for workers anywhere. 

Fred Thompson 
Industrial Worker, Feb. 1976 


the fact that they have been made into an appendage 
of a machine — gives us the greatest force that will over- 
throw this society. But that isn’t the only alienation. 

Why couldn’t classical political economy, which dis- 
covered labor as the source of all value, see the sub- 
ject of that source? It should have come naturally to 
that conclusion. It didn’t because you, yourself, are a 
prisoner of the historical moment in which you live. 

Marx said: All of this time we were asking our- 
selves why the product of labor always assumes the 
form of a commodity and its exchange. But the human 
beings who have created all these things, why are they 
“things”? The intellectuals, who make so much of “cul- 
ture,” don’t recognize the reification of their own thought. 
Even when they oppose the ruling thought, they are 
still reified because they cannot merely oppose. Some- 
thing new has to be created and you can’t do that unless 

you know what comes from below. 

* * 

THROUGHOUT THE ’60s, in all the freedom move- 
ments that had begun, whether here or abroad, theory 
was looked down upon; the thinking was that it could 
be picked up “en route.” But 1968 didn’t make the 
revolution; it turned out to be a near or an aborted 
revolution in Paris. In 1970 we had the greatest mass 
demonstrations, whether in Washington, D.C., or right 
here in Los Angeles— when 25,000 Mexican-Americans 
came out. And they shot you down, including Ruben 
Salazar, because if you’re Chicano, you’re not supposed 
to think at all. But what remained after all the demon- 
strations — even though we were able to stop the Viet- 
nam War, was Nixon— and now Ford. 

What does it mean for us today— when we see what 
comes after an aborted revolution? We have to return 
to what Marx did under the whip of the counter-revolu- 
tion; we have to work out the equivalent of the Perma- 
nent Revolution for our day. 

I would like to conclude with a quote from my spe- 
cial introduction to the Mexican edition of Marxism 
and Freedom, which will be published this year. 

“The United States revolutionary intellectual can- 
not but be desirous of showing the other America than 
that of U.S. capitalism which has so unmitigated an 
imperial record in Latin America, whether that be 
the American-Mexican War of 1846-48 which took away 
so much of Mexico’s land, or the occupation of the 
Panama Canal Zone which U.S. imperialism to this 
day dares rule in perpetuity, or the neo-fascist coup 
in Chile which the Nixon Administration, ever since 
1970, did so much to finance, arm and inspire . . 

“Each generation meets the challenge of the times 
or fades into oblivion. No one can be under the illusion 
that our epoch marks the type of turning point in history 
where history fails to turn. On the contrary. Precisely 
because of the political-philosophic maturity of our age, 
the movement these past two decades from practice 
that is itself a form of theory, we can meet this chal- 
lenge, provided we return to the Humanism of Marxism 
and the new dialectics of liberation Lenin worked out 
on the eve of 1917, on the level of the new in our 
epoch.” 

Brownmiller reflects racism 

(Continued from Page 4) 

Black boy. Till, had in mind to possess her.” 

After this attack on Black men, Brownmiller turns 
around to proclaim that the similarities between women 
and Blacks is greater than their antagonisms. She claims 
that leftists and liberals pitted white women against 
Black men in their effort to expose the extra punishment 
wreaked on Black men for interracial rape; she blames 
them for driving a wedge between the two movements 
for human rights. 

But the “wedge” is, in fact, the rampant racism of 
this book, which purports to take the Women’s Move- 
ment seriously, while at the same time reducing the 
Black Civil Rights Movement to an issue of equal access 
to white women. 

Against Our Will is Brownmiller’s history of women’s 
powerlessness. She says that all Marx gave us was a 
good word like “exploitation.” All that Brownmiller gives 
us is women’s exploitation by men. The point she misses 
is that Marx did not simply document exploitation, but 
based all his work on people’s opposition to exploitation. 
Power is not, as she states, ability to rape, but rather 
the power of an idea — freedom. And it is precisely this 
idea, freedom, that is the basis of the Black Movement 
and the Women’s Movement. 

—Deborah Morris 
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Western HS students oppose oppressive code 


Detroit, Mich. — After the Uniform Code of 
Student Conduct came out, which Judge Robert 
DeMascio ordered as part of the Detroit desegre- 
gation plan, the teachers said we had to read it 
and take a test so that it would be known that 
we understood it and wanted to obey it. 

A few students were against taking the test, but 
we had no choice because the message was sent to 
classes that if you didn’t take the test, you would have 
to see Mr. Holdredge, the principal. 

MANY RULES, ONE RIGHT 

In the code, of the 15 pages, there are two pages 
of students’ rights and 13 pages of “responsibilities.” 
My- home room teacher read the book to us thoroughly. 
She went over how we were supposed to behave in class 
about three times with us before the test. 

She read to us only one part on student rights, the 
right to an education. After we started to say we didn’t 
have enough rights in the book, she said we have plenty 
and that our right at school to learn was the only right 
we should have. 

The day we read the story about Western’s security 
guards in News & Letters (April 1976) in class, she 
was pretty upset about it, because she used to be a 
police officer and we were in the Criminal Justice class. 
She s^id it was untrue. We asked her how did she 
know; she was a teacher and got paid for her job, and 
we had to go to school. 

We have six hall guards" and three uniformed police 
officers in a high school. They tell us we’re adults and 
we’U be going into the future on our own very soon. 


yiativsi Cfan&Akan AfmaJiA 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

The Invasion of America: Indians, Colonialism, and 
the Cant of Conquest, by Francis Jennings, U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1975 — $14.95. 

Five years ago I might not have read this book 
because I did not take seriously either the Native Amer- 
ican Movement or my own involvement in it. I’m happy 
this book was written now because of where the move- 
ment is today. 

Part I of the book discusses the “invasion of Amer- 
ica” from its beginning through the 17th century. Part 
II deals with land transactions, “Indian” wars and 
treaties of 17th century New England. Because the Na- 
tive American Movement is still trying to clarify these 
land issues, I hope to take up Part II in a future column. 

HISTORIANS SHOW PREJUDICE 

Jennings conducted much research on actual records 
of the time and carefully presented evidence so that 
readers would be able to draw their own conclusions. 
Chapter 2, “Widowed Land” shows the poor quality of 
previous research used in determining the original pop- 
ulation north of the Rio Grande. 

An accepted authority, James N. Mooney, used the 
“traditional” method in arriving at his population sta- 
tistics — he took figures established by a previous histor- 
ian, Palfrey, and halved them, no reason given! 

Jennings also sdys their racial prejudice against 
Indians shows in the dehumanizing language they used. 
They seemed to say Indians were too savage to estab- 
lish a working government, provide enough food by 
agriculture, or keep from killing each other long enough 
to create a growing population. 

Also, a “standard” history text (The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization by Beard and Beard) quoted by Jen- 
nings states: “Instead of natives submissive to servi- 
tude, instead of old civilizations ripe for conquest, the 
English found . . . virgin soil and forests sparsely set- 
tled by a primitive people who chose death rather than 
bondage.” 

I found that interesting. Contrary to popular belief, 
the colonists invaded and displaced a resident popula- 
tion; they did not “bring civilization to a savage wilder- 
ness.” 

In fact, the British dealt with Indians much as they 
have been trying to subdue the native Irish since the 
1300 ’s. In America, colony managers turned the settlers 
against the Native Americans to keep them from think- 
ing and doing anything about the great hardships they 
suffered because of bad management. 

DISTORTIONS CREATED HOSTILITY 

In one example of how history was distorted even 
as it happened, Jennings quotes an unpublished report 
by Captain Butler in Virginia in 1622: “. . . there having 
been, as it is thought, not fewer than 10,000 soules 
transported thether, there are: not, through the afore- 
named abuses and neglects, above 2000 of them at the 
present to be found alive . . . insteed of a Plantacion, 
itt will shortly gett the name of a slaughter house.” 

In most people’s minds, however, the Native Amer- 
icans were held responsible, as the managers wished, 
for these deaths. They used the Indian uprising of 1622, 
where 347 settlers had been killed as A reason. Also 
colonists were punished by torture and death if they 
were found to have received help from the Indians. 


Yet they have people watching like we’re children. You 
don’t have adults watching adults. 

WOMEN STUDENTS AGAINST GUARD 

One of the security guards flirts with a lot of the 
girls. They are against him because he is always trying 
to go out with them. One girl he said he wanted to go 
out with refused him, but he said he’ll get her anyway, 
and that he “has ways to get what he wants.” He bothers 
women students of all races. 

A couple of the women teachers are complaining 
about the same things. There’s a third-hour teacher he 
usually waits for. He comes out and puts his arm 
around her; she runs away. 

One of the main officers in the school is new, and 
she has tried to make herself known by bothering the 
students. Students know her area covers the first and 
second floors, and so they try to avoid her. 

There is a new rule that you cannot wait on school 
grounds for the bell to ring. If people are waiting out- 
side, she will go out and tell them to wait in the park 
across the street. Even if someone is standing next to 
a parked car which is dropping them off or picking 
them up, she will come out and tell them to go into 
the park. 

She stays mainly on the first floor. In one period, 
once, she stopped me three times, while I was carrying 
the same pass. Especially if you’re late, she’ll make 
you more late by stopping you to check your I.D. And 
yet they say we have plenty of rights at Western High 
School. 

— Western HS women 

'The Invasion of America ' 

These historical distortions helped create a hostility to 
Native Americans that was to last throughout American 
history. 

INDIANS SHOWED WAYS TO SURVIVE 

In Chapter 6, “Unstable Symbiosis,” Jennings des- 
cribes economic relations between Native Americans 
and settlers. Indians not only showed settlers how to 
plant the native seeds they provided, but actually kept 
them from starving by selling them surplus crops. 

Later, traders created so much demand for furs that 
Indians had to work increasingly hard and became de- 
pendent on the settlers for tools, cloth (since all their 
fur was now used for trade) and guns. 

As Marx sarcastically but so aptly put it, "The 
discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, 
enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal 
population, the beginnings of the conquest and looting of 
the Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black-skins signalized the rosy 
dawn of the era of capitalistic production.” 

I think it’s unfortunate that Jennings failed to recog- 
nize the importance of Marx’s philosophy in understand- 
ing the economics of the era. 

BLACK, INDIAN WOMEN FOR FREEDOM 

Jennings could have dealt more concretely with the 
class differences among the colonists. Instead of starting 
a new way of life, they just brought their old long- 
standing bad habits of class differences with them. That 
way of dealing with each other made it easier for the 
upper classes to keep the common people from joining 
with the Native Americans to make a better life. 

I found no mention of relations between Native 
Americans and Black people. However, they do exist. 
Sojourner Truth, born a slave but one of the greatest 
abolitionists and feminists of the 19th century, spoke 
proudly of both her Black and Iroquois heritage. 

The Lumbees, a mixture of Black and Cherokee 
from the Carolinas, were not counted in the U.S. census 
until 1960, although there are thousands of them. It 
might help to stem some of the isolationist feelings in 
our movement if some of these facts were more widely 
known. 

Jennings deals very briefly with the role of Indian 
women. He mentions that some women were made chiefs 
of their tribes and that Indian women considered them- 
selves to be “mistress of their bodies.” Because this 
idea is so important in the women’s movement today, 
it makes me question how far we have actually come in 
200 years. 

I want to encourage you to read this book. Jennings 
did one of the most important things a white person 
can do for the Native American Movement, and that is 
to attempt to write an accurate history. One of the most 
important things we can do in this year of the “Bicen- 
tennial” is to learn this history and pass it on. 
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South Bronx residents march against Hostos closing. 


Take over City U. to fight cuts 

New York, N.Y. — The continued budget cuts 
,at City University sparked new demonstrations 
and actual takeovers at Hostos Community Col- 
lege, Lehman College and Queens College this 
month. 

From March 24 until April 12, Hostos students were 
in control of their campus, conducting classes and semi- 
nars as before, only without the administration. The 
Community Coalition to Save Hostos was formed to 
defend the takeover, and teach-ins were held as well as 
regular classes. 

Meanwhile the administrators are accepting the cut- 
backs, blind to how deep this protest goes. Hostos was 
founded in 1970, after massive pressure from the Latino 
community of South Bronx for a bilingual college. Yet 
it also was central in plans for rebuilding the deteriorat- 
ing South Bronx. 

At Queens, several student government members 
started an occupation in the main building on March 30. 
By noon that day the building was taken over; hundreds 
of students were marching through building corridors 
and classrooms demanding that everyone join in the 
walkout. Out of nowhere, groups of students emerged 
leading other students around the campus getting people 
out of classes. 

But by the time several thousand of us rallied around 
the occupied building, we were told by the student gov- 
ernment “leaders” that no more buildings should be > 
taken over. They refused to let anyone else into the * 
occupied building. Instead, they said we should wait 
until a bureaucrat from the city administration came 
down to talk to us. 

A contingent of SEEK students, who are feeling the 
cuts most severely, was also kept out of the occupation. 
Considering the energies unleashed in just a few hours, 
the whole campus would have been occupied, if only 
the activity displayed was allowed to develop. 

The Hostos occupation shows that students are not 
stopping at just attacking the cuts through chants and 
demonstrations, but are moving to use the campuses 
themselves not only as vehicles of protest, but also for 
the self -organization of their education. 



Marchers demanded freedom for Dennis Banks from 
U.S. “justice” system. 


Banks rally unites movements 

San Francisco, Cal.— “Free Dennis Banks!” was 
the rallying cry for over 1,000 people on April 3 as 
they marched from the Native American and Latino 
communities here to the government buildings where 
Banks faced extradition to South Dakota. The American 
Indian Movement leader says he would be murdered in 
racist Sotith Dakota should he be sent back there. 

The inarch started out in the rain, but nevertheless 
in high spirits, as the people demanded to free Banks, 
Lehman Brightman, Yvonne Wanrow, and the many 
other Native Americans being tried by the U.S. “justice” 
system. There were Indian, Chicano, Latino, Asian, 
Black and white, young and old, men and women, 
workers and students, and while all marched together 
to free Banks, all were conscious of their own move- 
ments for liberation. 

There were signs to free Inez Garcia, to get racist 
cops out; of the poor communities, for gay rights, and 
for decdnt jobs. Many people in the predominantly 
Spanish-speaking community the march passed through, 
waved and joined the march downtown. 

In court April 7, Banks waived his opposition to 
being extradited to Oregon, where he faces a minor 
weapons! charge. However, the fight to keep him out 
of South! Dakota continues. 
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ILS. imperialism still seeks to stifle Angolan revolution 


(Continued from Page 1) 

desia-South Africa to ^'acknowledge” the right to majority 
rule for Black Africans! In fact, where Kissinger wanted 
to, but didn’t dare go— South Africa— remains the link 
of the U.S. in Africa. The revolution in Africa will not 
be completed until that apartheid system is smashed. 

Obsessed with global “spheres of influence,” and 
far removed from African human reality, U.S. rulers 
“relaxed” arms embargoes to Portuguese imperialism 
and South Africa in 1970, calling their covert support 
for white rule “Operation Tar Baby.” 

That racist phrase, coming from the highest echelons 
of the Nixon administration, puts these American intel- 
lectuals and officials practically on a par with Ian 
Smith’s Hitler-type reply to demands for Black majority 
rule: “not in 1,000 years.” 

With such blindness and imperial ambitions, it is 
no wonder that the U.S. was caught completely by sur- 
prise by the 1974-75 Angolan revolution. 

REVOLT, NATO AND U.S. PRESSURE 

When Caetano was overthrown in 1974, U.S. im- 
perialism hardly noticed it, so familiar and reliable a 
figure was General Spinola, who tried to hand Angola 
over to Mobutu of Zaire via Holden Roberto, hoping 
thereby to maintain Portugal’s hold on all the African 
colonies. Once, however, the revolution in Portugal it- 
( self unfolded in full, and that threatened the NATO 

j bases, especially in the Azores, the U.S. began to look 

for a way to stifle the revolution in Angola by singling 
out which of the three factions there to support. 

It was no accident that Ford-Kissinger chose Holden 
Roberto’s FNLA. It was the puppet of Mobutu, who was 
| the very one who had helped Elsenhower and the CIA 
1 to murder the first great Congolese revolutionary Lum- 
umba, in 1961. 

Further to the right still (which the U.S. also sup- 
ported), was UNITA. Savimbi took his orders, first from 
\ China, and then directly from South Africa and its 
mercenaries. And all this was done secretly by the CIA, 
the U.S. government having admitted sending $25 million 
i to these Angolan factions. When Congress voted to stop 
all aid, this was not so much a “revolutionary” act, as 
I realizing U.S. imperialism was backing a loser. 

U.S. imperialism’s “globalism” blinds it to the 
revolutionary idea as expressed not just by the martyred 
Patrice Lumumba — “History will one day have its say, 
and it will not be the history taught in the UN, Wash- 
ington, Paris, or Brussels”— but also recently by MPLA’s 
Lope de Nascimento, who stated: “Independence for Dr. 
Kissinger means, in fact, dependence on the U.S.A. Dr, 
Kissinger seems to have elected himself to office as 
some sort of traffic policeman, directing the course of 
history.” 

MPLA AND THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION 

Holden Roberto had long since lost his popular 
support, even among the Bakongo people, relying, in- 
stead, on his close ties with Mobutu’s Zaire govern- 
ment, his $10,000 yearly CIA “retainer,” and his private 
army which was massively supported by China, both 
with arms and advisors. Instead of being taken in by 
imperialist claims that MPLA was “Russian dominated,” 
the Angolan masses continued with their own revolution 
for full political independence. 

It was only at this time that Russia resumed ship- 
ments to the MPLA, after several years of playing with 
other factions, such as Daniel Chipenda’s, which had 
broken with the MPLA and later (1975) ended up with 
the FNLA. 

j What upset the Spinola-backed plan to put in Ro- 
l berto’s FNLA was the continuing Portuguese revolution 
and the reaction of the Angolan masses, especially in 
' and around Luanda. Moreover, Neto of MPLA— and this 
1 shows the internationalism in revolutionary nationalism 
i — had built up relations with the Portuguese Left for 
! many years, as against UNITA and FNLA which were 
non-socialist and based on narrow nationalism in the 
OvimbundU and Bakongo peoples. It had been MPLA 
which had appealed across the battle 'line to the Portu- 
guese soldiers, asking them why they were fighting 
African revolutionaries instead of fighting their own 
fascist rulers. 

Drunk with financial and military support from 
China, as well as the U.S., as well as Zaire, Roberto’s 
FNLA massacred 51 unarmed young MPLA sympa- 
thizers in March, 1975. This entry into Luanda only 
enraged the people, who drove them out. 

Moreover, this had come after Roberto had forced 
out no less than 60,000 Ovimbundu farm workers in the 
northeast. This gave the MPLA a mass base among 
farm workers as well as urban workers. 

As against FNLA and UNITA, the MPLA had al- 
ways had urban roots, becoming prominent during the 
February 1961 attacks on the Luanda prisons, which 
were followed by massacres of Black Luandans. Even 
earlier, the poet Agostino Neto had been arrested, 
and when people from his home area protested, 30 were 
killed by the Portuguese. Neto, today president of the 
MPLA, had contact in Lisbon as a student both with 
other African revolutionaries from Portuguese colonies 
such as Amilcar Cabral, and with the Portuguese under- 
ground left. During the struggle against Portuguese im- 
perialism, and' after the transition to independence, 
MPLA distinguished itself from UNITA and FNLA by 
setting up schools and health care facilities, as well as 
by taking up political questions such as women’s lib- 
eration, the role of whites, and socialism. 



This does not mean that Russia did not have its rea- 
sons for coming to the aid of MPLA. But, far from An- 
gola thereby having become a “satellite” of Russia, it is 
clear from the other end of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
that no African problem was decided outside of Africa. 

Thus, no country other than China had achieved as 
much in economic transformation as did its Tanzam 
railroad. Moreover, as different from Zambia, interested 
only in the economic aspect, Tanzania actually tried to 
introduce a variation of the cultural revolution, which 
it called the “green revolution” based on the Arusha 
Declaration. Yet it was Tanzania which was among the 
first to recognize the MPLA, and it did so not on the sly, 
but by openly challenging China’s support of FNLA. 

Even South Africa learned the limits of its power in 
the area, and has for the most part retreated into ille- 
gally occupied Namibia (they still call it South West 
Africa). 

The U.S. has over $1 billion in yearly exports there 
(1974) and American firms have more than $1.5 billion 
invested. Despite UN -restrictions on arms sales and 
loans, somehow these get both to Rhodesia and South 
Africa from the Western powers. 

As Africa Research Group reports: “Nearly all the 
NATO countries permit their corporations to invest in 
the South African armaments industry. They place no 
restrictions on the transfer of military know-how, in- 
cluding the sale to South Africa of blueprints and patents 
for military production. For example, the entire South 
African army and police force are equipped with NATO 
FN rifles, manufactured in South Africa under license 
from NATO. All these governments permit their citi- 
zens to accept jobs in the South African arms industry.” 

Despite Kissinger’s assurances about a new “twin 
policy” for Southern Africa that would lead to Black 


majority rule, we can be sure only of the following: 
There will be no break with apartheid South Africa. 
There will be no alignment with African revolutionaries. 
There will be ah endless looking for “Communists” un- 
der every bed. 

Thus, before he left, Kissinger had been threatening 
not only Africa but Western Europe. At the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
he outlined a new “domino theory” for Europe, where, 
if the Italian Communist Party entered the government, 
this “dangerous trend” would tempt other countries “to 
move in the same direction.” 

The fact that three former officials of the Johnson 
administration disagreed, seeing no danger to the U.S. 
if Italy had Communists in the government, does not 
signify any fundamental revision of American imperial 
policy. Their difference is only over how to maintain 
and to expand the U.S. Empire, from the Panama Canal 
and Puerto Rico which the U.S. owns outright, to the 
scores of client states all over the world, but especially 
in Latin America. 

The only way out of these global power struggles 
for single world domination is the continuance of 
revolution. 

Today, with white-dominated Rhodesia and South 
Africa approaching a reckoning with their subjugated 
Black population, we find the Ford administration draw- 
ing closer to these last bastions of white rule in Africa. 
When Kissinger said the U.S., would “not acquiesce 
indefinitely” to the involvement of Cuban troops in 
Africa, and threatened Cuba herself with a blockade, 
it was Rhodesia’s Defense and Foreign Minister, Peter 
van der Byl who gloated, “that at least somebody in the 
Western world is beginning to realize the menace that 
threatens the West.” 

BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES— 

IN AFRICA AND U.S. 

Neither the U.S., nor Russia, nor China can slow 
or control the revolutions unfolding in Southern Africa 
'today. Russia and the U.S. learned long ago that foreign 
aid would not put other countries in their hip pockets, 
and China is learning this as well. Neither Mozambique 
nor Tanzania lined up with them on Angola, and in fact 
it was African pressure which forced China to stop sup- 
porting FNLA and UNITA publicly, and the Chinese 
“advisors” in Zaire have reportedly been replaced by 
300 North Koreans. 

The U.S. will learn a lesson from the American 
people, and especially the Blacks both inside and out- 
side the armed forces, if Ford-Kissinger try to intervene 
militarily on the side of Rhodesia-South Africa, even if 
on the excuse they are “only” against Cuba. 

Being exploitative, racist, imperialist rulers, they 
forget the most important thing of all — the great mass 
discontent here in the U.S. This rich crisis-ridden land 
has such a high unemployment rate, so persistent an 
inflation rate, such deep racism that refuses to go away 
even during this crisis, that we may be sure of an un- 
ending series of strikes, of protests, and searches for 
totally different human relations, and not only nationally 
but internationally. It is especially against U.S. policy 
in Africa that this will be most intense. In this struggle, 
U.S. Blacks have had and will have a pivotal revolu- 
tionary role. 


‘I KNOW THIS’ 


“BOSTON — Police are still seeking a suspect 
in the strangulation death of Jennie Tanya Rienzi, 
an attractive 37-year-old stripper in Boston’s ‘Com- 
bat Zone’ area who had been the subject of a 
feature article in a local paper only two days 
before her death. 

“Bulletins have been sent out for Columbus 
Hadnot, 28, of Philadelphia, 9 former boyfriend 
who according to police had threatened to com- 
mit suicide if she didn’t ‘get back together with 
him.’ 

“Detectives quoted the victim’s son as saying 
Mrs. Rienzi agreed to meet Hadnot because ‘she 
didn’t want his death on her conscience.’ ” 


1 . 

our relations with others choke 

as we are whipped — and whip ourselves — 

through this tioilight of distorted lies, 

through this gross creation of a world, 

gross distortion of the world: 

crazy bloody rank perversion of who we really are. 

so un- free, so un-free: 

if she would not be his to own, 

then he would choke the life from her, 

using “love” as claim, as right, 

locked in his un-freedom 

he felt that killing her would free himself. 

and her? 

the guilt he held o’er her 
.like weight of iron club; 
she began to choke for breath. 

(too well-trained to feel anger, feel rage; 

fear and guilt — guilt — guilt — instead.) 

and she died — choking — 

she died in fear and pain, gasping. 

his victim — yes — 

but victim first of such a system 


would produce relations such as these, 
next day at work they gossiped of her death, 
some few were truly grieved. 

“she was nice,” bartenders said, 

“made sure to tip us good." 

2 . 

there is much i do not know, 
i know this: 

that the screams, the tears, the pain, the violence, 
the hate and craziness instilled in us 
by deep perversions at society’s base — 
i know this reality need not be. 
there is much i do not know, 
i know this: 

that the world must be transformed, 

our lives must be transformed; 

the poisons bred inside our beings, 

the system that would feed these poisons — 

transformed, transformed, 

not patched, nor padded — 

but from the center, from the roots — transformed, 
there is much i do not know, 
i know this: 

that together we can change the system, 

change the world, 

i know that the power and creation, 

the strength and will of humans struggling and 

loving together can change this 

there is much i do not know. 

i do not know . . . exactly . . . how ... 

i know this revolution must be total, 

to be the revolution that we want. 

i see people struggling, 

and am dazzled by their beauty. 

the sky outside is a hazy purple-grey. 

ice clings to the patterned branches of the trees. 

there is a catch in my throat and i can speak no more. 

— Michelle Jenny, March 1-2, 1976 
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Protests of West Bank Arabs escalate against Israeli government abuse 


Ever since the victory of Israel in 1967»over the 
Arabs, the Arab population of the West Bank has 
Waited for the final settlement to no avail. The 
Israeli government has pursued a policy of culti- 
vating “moderate” Arab businessmen to lead the 
Arab communities, while doing little to restrain 
right-wing Israelis who plant their religious com- 
munities in Arab towns and seek to worship at 
Moslem shrines such as Harem-el Sharf. 

The insensitivity of Israel’s government to the 
legitimate demands of its Arab citizens has led to 
a mass, general strike, and recent demonstrations 
in which six Arab citizens of Israel were killed and 
over 260 arrested. 

Trouble flared when the Israeli government an- 
nounced that permission had been granted to pur- 
chase by confiscation over 5,000 acres of land in 
Galilee for a new Jewish settlement, in an area the 
Arabs claim had been theirs for centuries. The 
Arabs of the towns of Dir Hanna, Arrabeh and 
Sakhnin began by pelting the Israeli police with 


Czechoslovakia 

The 15th Communist Party Congress was held 
in Czechoslovakia in April, Speech after speech 
praised the role of the Russian overlords. To no 
one’s surprise, Gustav Husak was returned as the 
Czech Communist Party leader. 

When Husak took over in 1968 after the Russian- 
tanks rolled in, crushing the budding freedom of the 
Czech people, 600,000 were purged from the party 
alone. There were mass dismissals from jobs and 
anyone expressing open opposition was imprisoned. 
The opposition to the hated Russians and their 
puppets,- however, persists. 

This last -year has seen a new campaign of 
police raids on the homes of anyone rumored to be 
opposed to the government. The allocation in the 
budget to the secret police (STB) has never been 
higher. But the biggest fear of the authorities is any 
hint of a free flow of ideas, especially when it 
comes to Marx and Hegel. 

The STB raided the homes of 135 Czech philos- 
ophers and writers in a four-day blitz last year, 
destroying manuscripts and rough notes that hadn’t 
been seen by anyone but the writer. In a letter to 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Marxist philosopher Karel Kosik 
said over 1,000 irreplaceable pages, making up the 
drafts of two new books of his, were confiscated. 

The unanimous cheers for the Russian “heroes” 


stones and Molotov cocktails. They had seen the 
expanding towns of Upper Nazareth and Carmiel 
grow up in their midst as Jewish towns during the 
past few years and feared that the Israelis would 
dominate their region. 

At first the police fired over their heads and 
then into the crowd. One Israeli-Arab citizen was 
killed. The following morning when the crowd at- 
tempted to break the curfew three more were killed 
at Sakhnin. 

The mayor of Nazareth, Towfik Zayyat, who is 
also a Communist member of the Israeli Parliament, 
proclaimed that this was not a strike against the 
Jewish people or the state of Israel, but a protest 
against the expropriation of Arab land and the sup- 
pression of the Arab minority. His house was broken 
into by Israeli police, his belongings demolished, 
his wife roughed up, and then the police withdrew. 

Victims of police brutality claim that they were 
dragged from their beds, beaten and jailed. School- 


at the Czech party congress come on the heels of 
a statement to American amassadors in Europe by 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Kissinger’s chief adviser, that 
it is in the interest of the U.S. to encourage East 
European countries to work out “a more natural 
and organic” relationship with Russia. 

Like the Africans who just a short time ago 
were under the thumb of Portuguese colonial domi- 
nation and were also ruled out by Kissinger as 
having no chance of gaining their freedom, the 
Czech people will find their own way. 


girls claim that police used tear gas against them. 
Despite the police violence, the Arab strike was 100 
per cent effective and every place of business on 
the West Bank was completely closed. 

What did the reactionary Israeli elements gain 
from the encounter? On April 12 the first open 
election on the West Bank was held, with the police 
noticeable by their absence. The Arabs, citizens of 
Israel by birth and rights, rejected the plans of 
their occupying army, the Arab stooges who had 
represented them, and turned to both the P.L.O. 
and the Communists in the municipal election. 

Israel must learn from its past mistakes. That 
one cannot deny their right of existence or their 
fight to defend themselves from attack does not 
give them the right to suppress their own minority 
citizens, occupy the lands of their neighbors, use 
force and violence against its citizens or suppress 
civil rights, The tactics of the government and its 
fascist elements, its religious leaders- are playing 
into the hands of the Communists and of the P.L.O. 


India 


Thousands of squatters in New Delhi rebelled 
against bulldozers and police who came in to tear 
down their shacks. Police opened fire with auto- 
matic weapons on the crowd. The slum dwellers 
were crushed, but not before several police were 
killed. The government’s answer to those deprived 
even of a shack to live in was to relocate only those 
who agreed to be sterilized. 

The only report of the incident in the government- 
censored press was a warning that drastic action 
would be taken against any interference with the 
family planning workers. A new revolt is shaping 
up among the poor in this land of widespread mis- 
ery and deprivation that is fighting the viciousness, 
of Indira Gandhi’s dictatorship. 


More than 200,000 bank workers have been in- 
volved in work stoppages and slowdowns in Colom- 
bia, with some banks being completely shut down. 
Though many workers at a sugar mill in Riopaila 
are hiding out because they face arrest by die 
military, a four month wildcat strike there persists. 
Over 1,000 at the Vanytex textile plant in Bogota, 
mostly women who earn $1.20 a day, have kept that 
plant shut for weeks. A ceramic tile factory that 
reportedly belongs to President Lopez Michelsen was 
occupied and for a short time run by the workers. 

There is, in addition, a whole movement of 
students in Medellin, many of whom are threatened 
with court-martial. The movement started last year 
when students and professors supported university 
workers’ demands and resulted in widespread dem- 
onstrations when local authorities moved against 
the activists. 

In the countryside, peasant land seizures con- 
tinue. All this is a sample of the persistence of the 
movement in Colombia in the face of a state of seige 
instituted by the government in June 1975. That is 
when President Michelsen went back on the prom- 
ise that got him elected by a landslide in 1974 — 
to make Colombia a more open and democratic 
society. 


Uniroyal workers say work standards a major issue in strike 


(Over 70,000 rubber workers walked off their jobs 
at four major tire companies on Tuesday, April 4 in a 
strike called by the United Rubber Workers. Workers 
in the tire industry have fallen far behind other indus- 
tries in benefits and wages, not having even basic cost- 
of-living protection. Aside from supporting the strike, 
we feel it, will mean something only to the extent that 
its aims reflect the interest and views of the rank-and- 
file. The following contributions were received from 
workers at Uniroyal in Detroit. The pages of News & 
Letters are open to rubber workers everywhere for 
further discussion.) 

Detroit, Mich. — All the attention right now 
is on the strike and the national contract. Most 
of it is just dramatics. The company and the un- 
ion both know what they’re going to settle for. 
You know they’re going to try to please just 
enough people the cheapest way they can. 

They pulled all four companies out because the union 
leadership knows right now just how little the workers 
think of them. If we stay out a long time and get every- 
thing in the master contract, it will please some workers, 
especially skilled trades and workers near retirement. 

But the workers on piece work don’t separate the 
master contract from the whole issue of production 
standards, the so-called incentives system. For the young 
workers in production it’s one whole package. 

We only hope they will want to fight when it comes 
to the supplemental contract when production standards 
are set. If we don’t get a standard we can live with, we 
have no legal way to fight back. If we get cost-of-living 
and everything else with a bad standard, then we’re 
not getting anything. 

Incentive is supposed to be getting rewarded for 
more effort and skill. But the way it is, everytime you 
do more, they demand more. The level of production 



— News 8. Letters photo 

Detroit Uniroyal workers hit the picket line. 

they are demanding, you can’t work beyond if you 
wanted to. 

You come in thinking you’re on an incentive plan. 
But it is so tight, they end up demanding every last 
bit of effort just to make base pay. “Incentives” end up 
meaning that if you do more it eventually is used against 
you and everybody else. 

On any other job if you start out making $5 an 
hour, ten years later you’d he making $3 or $4 an hour 
more. Not at Uniroyal. We’re still back at $5. The only 
thing that has changed is that there is more work. All 
Uniroyal has to do is say the “machine can do more 
so we’ll pay you less.” What kind of reasoning is that? 

- — Tire Builder, Days 

* * * 

I don’t think any of the members know what’s going 
on. Ail we know is that we’re out and that we want a 


cost-of-living package, dental, and a better pension. 

I haven’t heard anything about the negotiations. I 
asked my chairman yesterday. He said he didn’t know. 
I haven’t even seen what they were asking for before 
the strike. I only know what I read in the paper and 
what I saw on the news. 

The way we get paid on what they call wage and 
bonus, the company would give us what we’re asking 
for and they could take it right back. I wish they would 
hold a meeting and tell everyone what they’re asking 
for so that we’re not all left in the dark. 

— Millroom Worker, Midnights 


This is the first time that they pulled all four com- 
panies out and it looks like there is a chance We might 
get something out of it. The last time they struck in ’07 
just two companies went out. We were out 97 days 
and we still didn’t get a thing. 

The workers have been saying for years that the 
only way to strike is to strike all the companies. What 
It means to tis when they pick one or two companies to 
strike is that they’re going to sell us out. Striking all of 
them is the only way to put pressure on the auto in- 
dustry. 

One of the things we’re concerned about is the health 
benefits. Workers in the millroom get skin rashes from 
the rubber and all the chemicals. Right now you have 
to go and pay the dermatologist out of your own pocket. 
The insurance should be made to pay that. 

Another thing the union doesn’t say anything about, 
and that I’ve been saying for years, is that they ought 
to set the production standards at a certain level. And 
that’s it. There should be no way the company can 
change it. ; ’ 

— Millroom Worker, Midnights 


On The Inside 

Women as thinkers and revolutionaries p. 5 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

U.S. intervention in Italy p. d 

Kissinger-Ford and Mao in Africa p. 8 

Most workers 
distrust all 
candidates 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Nixon was elected on the question of racism. And 
every day since, this country has been going farther to 
the right, until today people just rally around the one 
that seems to be less far to the right than the rest. 
Nixon said he would pull the country together, but no- 
body divided it more. 

Many Blacks, along with many whites, were almost 
shouting in the streets when Nixon was driven from 
office. They knew after the murder of white students at 
Kent State that it was not only Blacks, but whites as 
well, that Nixon was attacking. Wallace then was saying 
“Send them a message.” He said his main program was 




against busing, and since that meant opposition to in- 
tegration, the racist elements in this country went wild 
over him. Now you have a whole field of racists run- 
ning for the highest office of the land. 

I was talking to a white worker who said, “It is a 
damn shame what the people have to vote for in this 
election. We know what Ford and Reagan are. Ford is 
there just to veto every measure that will help the poor 
and working people. Reagan wants to get there to blow 
up the Panama Canal, and what can we look for from 
the Democrats? 

“What is needed is something you have been saying 
all along, that we need to change this system from top 
to bottom. How can I go and vote for any of those that 
are running? There was a report that only 45 percent of 
the people voted in the last election, and this may re- 
peat itself.” 

SEE-THROUGH CANDIDATES 

A Black worker called and was talking about the 
leading candidate on the Democratic ticket, Jimmy Car- 
ter. He said, “Did you know Carter is against unions? 
How in hell can Woodcock and Mayor Coleman Young 
endorse him? What would working people do without a 
union? Carter only pays his workers $2.50 an hour, the 
federal minimum wage.” 

Some of the apologists for Carter are saying, “How 
can he be a racist, when the Blacks in Detroit voted 
for him two to one?” I don’t know who those Blacks 
could be, because I haven’t met any of them. Most of 
the Black workers — and the whites — I’ve talked to 
said they weren’t going to vote for anyone. I believe that 
most of the ones who went to the polls and voted for 
Carter were the ones that Woodcock and our Black mayor, 
Coleman Young, personally delivered to Carter’s machine. 

What is going on in the minds of some Black leaders 
is they have forgotten how they got where they are. 
These racist whites never helped them; it was the 
masses of Blacks that put them there, and they have 
forgotten it. All of the Black political leaders that are 
jumping on the Carter bandwagon hoping that they will 
get an appointment or some other favor if he is elected, 
have certainly forgotten how they got where they are. 

Coleman Young ran here in Detroit for mayor against 
the white liberal, Ravitz— and Woodcock and all the white 
unionists supported Ravitz. But Coleman won, and now he 
and Woodcock and many of the white leaders are buddy- 
buddy. 

I have just read an article by Sherwood Ross in 
the Atlanta Inquirer on racist policies in South Africa, 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Candidates , tabor bureaucrats and ' ethnic purity * 



RACISM DOMINATES ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Cartoon in the July, 1919 MESSENGER, edited by A. Philip Randolph, which depicted Northern 
white mob violence against Blacks that year, comes chillingly to life again in 1976 Boston. 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 

So far backward is the counter-revolution 
determined to push every hard-earned gain the 
Black masses won through the entire decade of 
the sixties, that Nixon’s hand-picked racist pres- 
ident, Gerald Ford, has now ordered his Attor- 
ney General Edward Levi to ‘‘find an approp- 
riate case” to convince the Supreme Court to 
reverse its landmark decision on school busing. 
At the same time, so far to the right has the 
so-called “liberal” labor bureaucracy moved, and 
so convinced are they that it is the masses and 
not they who are “backward” and cannot be won 
from Wallaceism, that whereas before, under the 
pressure of the Black rank and file, they did 
belatedly attack Wallace’s anti-labor record, though 
never his racism, they are today ready, willing and able 
to swallow a “right to work” reactionary like Carter — 
this year’-s stand-in for Wallace — to have a “winner.” 

The Michigan and Maryland primaries on May 18 


definitely slowed Carter’s bandwagon — and the Michigan 
workers in particular delivered a slap in the faces of 
both UAW President Leonard Woodcock and Detroit 
Mayor Coleman Young, whose crass opportunism in 
trying to peddle Carter was even more disgusting (see 
Worker’s Journal, col. 1). The answer of the majority . 
both Black and white, was to vote with their feet. 
Almost 75 percent just stayed home. 

“ETHNIC PURITY” NO MISTAKE 

Were it a simple matter of muckraking, there would 
be more than enough muck to rake on Carter. But his 
stands on everything from desegregation to defense to 
labor rights, far from being “fuzzy”, all speak for 
themselves. His own workers get the minimum wage, 
and two holidays a year. Long a strong supporter of 
the Taft-Hartley law, he is now trying, not too success- 
fully, to hide his anti-union “right-to-work” stance. A 
supporter of Nixon’s mining of Haiphong harbor, he 
now supports the Trident submarine, the most destruc- 
tive nuclear weapon in the world. 

The real truth of Carterism was made clear by his 
alleged “slip of the tongue”, defending “ethnic purity” 
in neighborhoods. The point is not whether it was a slip 


Portuguese editor: theory critical to revolt 


( Editor’s Note: The following excerpts on the current 
situation in Portugal are taken from a talk at the New 
School in New York on May 6, by Alexandre Oliveira , 
the editor of the Portuguese newspaper REPUBLICA, 
during its six months under workers’ control.) 

There are hundreds, maybe thousands of oc- 
cupied enterprises, and workers have asked the 
bosses to come back in only two cases, despite 
what the Western press has been saying. This 
includes perhaps two-thirds, but at least one-half 
of the land in the south which is still occupied 
by peasants. . . . 

Since Nov. 25, in terms of class struggle we are in 
a reflux now, a very clear and definite reflux. Why? 
Because the power of the state regains, along with the 
military apparatus, nearly all of its force. When the 
state power begins to work, information returns to the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. 

* * * 

THE CHURCH has also recuperated its rights. The 
Intersindicale, a state organization — even if it is ruled 
to an extent by the CP — also is preventing the popular 
movement from developing. . . . Thus the solidarity 
amongst workers began to be cut because there was no 


information between them. Workers’ Commissions thus 
began to lose force, and these were once the most 
important revolutionary force. ... 

The popular organizations that persist, these have 
assumed that they must organize and centralize inde- 
pendent of the political parties. The rupture of Nov. 
25 was complete. This rupture was between the old 
political system, including the left wing parties, and 
the threats of the popular organizations. . . . 

JUST AS THE REVOLUTION regresses, is at a 
halt, you begin to understand the need to take the time 
to draw all the lessons. These are very complicated. 
Speaking only personally, I think we went too quick . , . 
My political theory disappeared from my head, and I 
had studied a lot of Marxist philosophy. 

I had a real difficulty in assuming new things that 
were happening and placing them within the theory I 
had learned. That was a problem of all the left groups 
— left groups that came mostly from student opposition 
to fascism in the last years. 

Some of them tried to just state theory and tried 
to. push theory into workers’ hands without partici- 
pating. Others abolished theory. They said “nothing 
exists besides the action itself. Just let it go”. Spon- 
{ Continued on Page 7) 


or a well-planned and practiced strategy. The point is 
that not only did the remark not lose him votes; it 
was only after that remark removed any lingering 
doubts about where he stood, that his bandwagon began 
to roll full steam ahead. 

His apology fooled no one, least of all the Black 
masses. They were not fooled, either, by the instant 
indignation of the other candidates who rushed to de- 
nounce the phrase, but whose positions on integrated 
housing and busing are basically no different — whether 
that be the so-called eivil-rights-defender, Senator Jack- 
son, who made sure that busing would be an issue in 
his campaign, or President Ford who offered to add, 
instead, “ethnic heritage” and “ethnic treasures” to 
the new list of racial code words. 

BICENTENNIAL BOSTON— RACIST CITADEL 

There is no more disgusting proof of what “treas- 
ures” our “ethnic purity” yields than the spectacle of 
Boston, where white mobs have been attacking Blacks 
with increasing frenzy, ever since the attempt to in- 
tegrate Boston’s schools, two years ago — and 20 years 
after the Supreme Court desegregation order. 

The climax to this barbarism came on April 5 when 
newswires carried, throughout the world, the picture of 
Black lawyer, Theodore Landsmark, being speared by 
an American flag in the hands of a hate-twisted white 
mob in the city hall courtyard of Bicentennial Boston 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Big Brother has 'sisters' 


spying on WL Movement 


by Molly Jackson 

The recently published hearings of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence reveal that the FBI, 
the Army, and other “intelligence” agencies have been 
spying extensively on the Women’s Movement. It seems 
that Big Brother is smart enough to know Women’s 
Liberation is a vital force for revolution, as opposed to 
the Senators, who cite the entire effort as an example 
of triviality. 

The record shows the Army maintained a file on the 
National Organization for Women (NOW), right along with 
Business Executives to End the War in Vietnam and the 
NAACP. In the late 1960s, the FBI sensed there was 
more to it than NOW, and went looking for “The 
Women’s Liberation Movement.” The Senate report 
contains FBI memoranda based on informers in Balti- 
more, New York and several cities in Kansas and 
Missouri. 

CAN T FIND WL HEADQUARTERS’ 

In memo after memo, the agent reports not finding 
The Women’s Liberation Movement’s central head- 
quarters or its officers. They dis- 
covered, instead, groups with “no 
structure or parent organization.” 

Financing was also curious: not 
only was there no evidence of 
Moscow gold, but the groups often 
didn’t even have dues. 

A New York informer finally 
reports that the movement “is not 
an organization as such, but rather 
a cause and philosophy.” Of 
course, she is wrong too. Our de- 
centralized, multi-organizational form is organizational: 
it is just so different from their top-down model of 
organization that the Feds can’t even see it. 

Not knowing what they are looking for, the FBI 
reports (one with copies to four military bases) sum- 
marize every meeting an informer attends. Here is part 
of a report on a New York City meeting in 1969: 

“. . . those women are mostly concerned with 
liberating women from this ‘oppressive society’. 
They are mostly against marriage, children, and 
other states of oppression caused by men. . . . 
Each woman at this meeting stated why she had 
come to the meeting and how she felt oppressed, 
sexually or otherwise.” 

WITCHES, BRIDES AND FBI 

The FBI has also provided us with records of some 
wonderful bits of history. Here is part of their report 
of a 1969 demonstration at a bridal show at Madison 
Square Garden .in N.Y., complete with comments on 
the extent of incitement to riot: 

“Here come the slaves, off to their graves,” the 
WITCHES sang, to the tune of the traditional wed- 
ding march. Then the picketers— both men and 
women— stood in a circle and pledged themselves 
to each other, but without the traditional promise 
to obey . 

Audience keeps calm 

A few minutes later, several WITCHES who man- 
aged to sneak past the guards let loose 100 white 
mice in the Felt Forum before the bridal show 
began. But the girls in the audience, instead of 
screaming and panicking, seemed sorry for the 
-mice and tried to gather them up so they 
wouldn’t be stepped on. 

Ail this would be ludicrous were it not for the 
deadly reality of the counter-revolution it represents. 
We cannot ignore the sickening specter of that lowest 
of all creatures— the informer— among our “sisters,” or 
the massive (millions of files were kept) violations of 


our legal rights to privacy and assembly. 

Moreover, the FBI’s Cointelpro (counter-intelligence 
program) actively disrupted organizations and defamed 
individuals. It caused chaos and murders within such 
groups as the Black Panthers, and burglarized the 
Socialist Worker's Party offices on the average of every 
three weeks! 

FBI CAN’T STOP A MOVEMENT 

The women’s movement says there is no division 
between the personal and the political. Cointelpro 
proved it by such acts as sending anonymous letters 
which destroyed marriages and caused people to lose 
jobs. 

Among its most disgusting campaigns was the one 
against Martin Luther King, Jr., which included sending 
tapes of his alleged bedroom activities to newspapers 
and to Coretta Kng; this continued even after his 
murder in an attempt to discredit his ideas. 

These revela'tions may have a chilling effect on 
some would-be women’s liberation activists, but what 
the FBI least understands is the power of ideas. The 
government may investigate — or jail — every woman it 
can find attending a meeting, but it will not stop the 
development of a movement, in thought and in activity. 


| WL NOTES | 

% Ten Black South African women have been jailed 
for returning to their homes. They had been forced to 
move from their land when it was declared a white 
area. The land they were moved to was so poor that 
their livestock died, and the infant mortality rate went 
up. They were sentenced to 60 days. 

* * * 

In Italy, while only 500,000 signatures were needed, 
over 800,000 Italians have signed petitions calling for a 
popular referendum to repeal the fascist law which 
makes abortion a crime. The Italian Communist Party 
and the ruling Christian Democratic Party were unable 
to pass a new restrictive abortion law, so June 13 has 
been set as the date for the nationwide referendum. 

* * * 

Indian and British women workers have been on 
strike for over a month against the Wembley office 
of the Life Insurance Company of India, the second 
biggest insurance company in the world. They have 
been asking for $11 more a week since July. They now 
make only about $53 a week. 

* * * 

In Thailand, 70 young women workers in the Hara 
garment factory have locked their bosses out for five 
months now. The protest was sparked by low wages 
and poor working conditions, including no ventitlation, 
no drinking water, filthy dormitories, and only one 
toilet for 200 workers. Students have been aiding the 
women by supplying material so they can continue 
sewing. The women are now earning almost twice as 
much, and the clothing itself is being sold for less than 
before. 


Detroit readers — join our discussion on 

Working Women for Freedom 

Presented by co-authors, 

Marie Dignan and Mary Holmes 

Sunday, June 27 at 7 p.m. Admission free 
Highland Park YWCA 13130 Woodward 



Self-consciousness, NBFO and the Black Women's Movement 


I was reading John Alan’s column about Fanon 
(News & Letters, April, 1976), and what struck my mind 
was the question of Black women and what is happen- 
ing in our movement today. I thought about the National 
Black Feminist Organization (NBFO), because when I 
went to NBFO last year and was interested in joining 
their organization, they told me a person has to trace 
their ancestry back to Africa and go through three levels 
of consciousness-raising before they would be accepted 
as a member. 

It did not seem at all the same as what Fanon was 
saying about how your consciousness is raised. After 
you go through these three levels of consciousness-rais- 
ing, I feel that you will still need philosophy to help you 
find any direction. If you only talk to each other and 
not act out any “living activity,” you won’t get a philos- 
ophy of your own or change this society. 

It is a good example of what John Alan said in the 
column: “As long as Black self-consciousness is not 
recognized by the other, ‘the other will remain the theme 
of his actions.’ If there is no reciprocity between the 
real self-consciousness of Blacks and the other, the cir- 
cuit is closed and ultimately Blacks are deprived of 
Being for themselves.” 

As long as the women in NBFO are just talking in 
this little circuit, they hold up a barrier between them- 
selves and the outside world — the rest of Black women 
and the other, the whites. If isn’t just white people that 
are depriving Blacks of their self-consciousness. The 
women in NBFO are depriving themselves of the self- 
consciousness of other Black women who want their 


freedom all over the world. 

When I read the column I also thought about when 
I recently attended a conference called Third Annual 
Tribute tp Black Women here in Detroit. In one. work- 
shop, Mary Helen Washington, the author of Black-Eyed 
Susans, was discussing who your models were, and what 
did you do with your extra money. This is not what- is 
happening in the real world. Who has “extra money”? 
She said her model of what she would be was Gloria 
Steinem, because she was glamorous and successful. 
She said that men didn’t go to hear what she had to say; 
it was because of her beauty. They were seeing her as 
an object. This is what Mary Helen Washington wanted 
to be like — glamorous and successful. 

This attitude is not only a backward way of looking 
at things, but a complete loss of self-consciousness. She 
doesn’t want to be herself, but instead wants to be what 
men want her to be. In other words, instead of a total 
image of herself, she becomes an image of the “other.” 

If you are Black and accept the white people’s image 
of you, you become what they think of you. And if you 
are a woman, and-aepept the man’s image of you, you 
lose your own, being. That is why I think the Working 
Women For Freedom* pamphlet that Women’s Libera- 
tion, News and Letters Committees, is publishing, is so 
important. It focuses on women's true image as thinkers 
and as revolutionaries — not as “glamour girls.” 

—Tommie Hope 

(*See “Two Worlds” by Raya Dunayevskaya, on page 5, 
for excerpts from the appendix to Working Women For 
Freedom.) 
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Latina fired for UFW button 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I was recently fired from 
my job — in a store where about 95 percent of 
the customers are Latinos — for wearing a United 
Farm Workers button and several others. 

The trouble began about a week after I started work- 
ing. The manager, who had made many remarks against 
the boycott of grapes, lettuce and Gallo wines, ordered 
me to take off my Farm Workers buttons. I took one 
off and left the other one on. 

A woman in charge of the personnel office told me 
later that she had religious and political beliefs but 
didn’t bring them to work. I told her that my beliefs 
are a way of life to me. When she ordered me to take 
my buttons off, I told her no. The same day, a security 
guard who is known to be a racist told me I had better 
take my buttons off. I ignored him. 

I was then called into the office where the owner’s 1 
son-in-law told me that the company doesn’t want to 
take sides with anyone, that they sell union and non- 
union items. I told him I’d been working there almost 
two months and he had seen my buttons long before 
that day. He said that my work was satisfactory— but 
he, too, told me to take my buttons off. 

Several other comments and minor incidents fol- 
lowed. Finally, the owner of the store came up to me 
and asked why I wore the buttons; he said there. were 
company rules against what I was doing. When I 
came back from lunch later that -same day, personnel 
presented me with a paper and asked me to read it. It 
said I was fired. 

One charge was that I had taken a 20-minute 
break without telling anybody, and that I had been 
called on the microphone three times. The other charge 
was made by the. security guard. He said a customer 
had told him that I seemed drunk, so he took it upon 
himself to watch me for 20 minutes and concluded that 
I was intoxicated. I refused to sign these false charges. 

I have worn buttons wherever I’ve been. Since I 
started helping the Farm Workers’ movement over a 
year ago, I have been wearing UFW buttons— as well 
as Women’s Liberation ■ and “No Deportation” buttons. 

I have not let my individual rights and philosophy 
be usurped by those who do not care about workers’ 
solidarity. To have to work for yourself or your family 
doesn’t mean you, as a worker, should be robbed of 
basir human rights. . 

— Latina worker 
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wants muscle, not ideas 


URW like UAW: 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I have been spending quite a bit of time on the 
United Rubber Workers (URW) picket lines at several 
Los Angeles plants. I have found that the biggest thing 
going on at the picket line has been what is not occur- 
ring — no information has gotten down to the workers on 

Is docker union worth saving? 

San Francisco, Cal. — When longshoremen and 
seamen on the Pacific Coast refuse to work on 
July 5 to commemorate the memory of those who 
were murdered by the shipowners’ police depart- 
ments in the struggle to build the union, it will 
mark the 42nd anniversary of that event. This 
year it’s clear to all that the union is no longer 
what it started out to be and discussions go on 
as to whether it can be restored. 

Prior to 1934, in the course of advocating organiza- 
tion of a “powerful union on the waterfront,” the Water- 
front Worker, a mimeographed paper of the Bridges’ 
group, advocated the need to fight “against the slave- 
driving and abuse of certain bosses.” Exactly the same 
thing can be said today. 

Not only has this type re-appeared, but the official- 
dom guaranteed them immunity from control by the 
union through allowing the setting up of separate locals 
for walkers (waterfront foremen) and then knuckling 
under to the employer demand for scab superintendents 
who are now in charge of the piers. 

This latter group includes dehumanized types who 
openly display maniacal rage when production isn’t to 
their satisfaction (a contrast to their craven docility 
toward those above them in the chain of command). 

Can the union be revived or is it irrevocably changed 
into the opposite of what it was in 1934 and for a few 
years afterwards? One longshoreman has stated that 
the union is now “just another department of the PMA” 
(Pacific Maritime Association, the employer organiza- 
tion) and some think that this is permanent. Others be- 
lieve that rank-and-file control can be re-established. 
Among these there are those who point to the wildcat 
mineworkers’ strike of last year that appeared to be 
directed as much against the national officials as against 
the mine owners. 

The main carriers of the germs of degeneration have 
been the privileged officialdom that regards progress as 
its own limited goals and its own success. Even the 
better ones have nothing to offer on a job grievance but 
arbitration — the calling in of an outside “expert” to act 
like King Solomon on job conditions that we know more 
about than anyone else. 

No one denies that we have been set back up to 
now by the containerization “progress” of the Inter- 
national and the PMA but this has had the effect of 
developing an opposite— the thinking out of what to do 
by the working longshoremen and ship clerks. Thus far, 
out of these discussions has come a thought that crops 
up again and again, “We’ve got to find another way, 
something else.” 

— SF docker 


the negotiations. In that sense it is just like the picket 
lines I have been on in auto. 

When you talk to the workers on the line they have 
their own ideas about what they want in the contract. 
One of the main things in rubber is that they have dropped 
way behind auto workers in wages and cost of living in 
the last few years. They want to be able to catch up, 
and want a 100 percent cost of living at the time cost 
of living goes up. 

Another area which they are speaking about is one 
that has concerned us a lot in auto — automation. We are 
ending up with fewer and fewer workers putting out 
more and more work. But meanwhile, the machines 
don’t pay any taxes, social security or retirement. The 
workers are wondering who is going to be paying for 
all this. 

At my auto plant the work force has dropped about 
one third, but production has only dropped 25 percent. 
The difference has been made up by new machinery 
and speed-up. Some workers are saying that either they 
should reduce the work week and employ all the unem- 
ployed, or the companies should have to pay taxes on 
the machinery to make up for the taxes workers would 
have paid if they were working. 

The rubber workers have faced some strike-breaking 
attempts and repelled them. At Uniroyal I was just 
pulling my car over to talk to some of the workers on 
the picket line when a number of police confronted the 
pickets. The workers had turned away a truck trying 
to get into the plant and the cops had been called. 

One cop bellowed to a big guy on the line to move 
out. The worker replied “Move me out.” A retired Chi- 
cano worker on. the picket line told the cop, also a 
Chicano, that the one thing he couldn’t stand was a 
Chicano in a “pig” uniform. After this the cops backed 
down. -At another incident at Firestone the police tried 
to run some scabs in, but backed down when the workers 
stood firm. 

There is no doubt that the workers mean to hold 
their ground, and are willing to fight for a decent con- 
tract. But there is a question as to why the union only 
asks for their muscle on the picket line, and not their 
active participating in working out the contract — not 
finding out their ideas as the strike goes on and not 
keeping them informed. 

Here again it is like auto, where we would be' on 
strike for weeks with no information given out. The 
only time we got information was when we put out our 
own leaflets. 
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Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — After the News & Letters leaflet 
about racism in Dept. 21 was handed out last month, 
there was a lot of discussion about the Black hi-lo driv- 
ers. It looked like one Black hi-lo driver in the ware- 
house was going to be sent back to production, he was 
being harassed so bad. But after the leaflet, they stopped 
bothering him and he got his 30 days in the department. 
Are his troubles just beginning in this plantation scene? 

Another Black hi-lo driver had been in Dept. 21 for 
two years or more. He was the only brother driving a 
hi-lo on the end of the box-car unloading operation, 
which is away from the body shop. Last month, he was 
moving some stock and he didn’t see that it was piled 
up crooked. The foreman and the general foreman 
knew it, but they didn’t tell him. They just waited for 
it to fall. 

When it did, they took him down to the blue room, 
and told him he was no longer a hi-lo driver. They gave 
him two choices: tow-trucking or hand-trucking in Dept. 
21, or going back to production in the body shop. 

This brother chose to go back to the line in the 
body shop; so you know how bad the harassment against 
him was in Dept. 21. They are all lined up against you; 
and it is worse because the union, especially Wayne 
Powell, is closer to the supervision than to you. 

Maybe what we need is for the Black employees 
in 21 to get together and figure out ways to back each 
other up so we can end-- this harassment. 

— Dept. 21 worker 


Dearborn, Mich — We are back on eight-hour shifts 
here in the Dearborn Assembly Plant, and we are glad. 
The scheduling of overtime was due to the two-day 
shortage of axles caused by the strike at the Sterling 
Gear and Axle Plant. We have been told by the union 
to file for short work week benefits. But those of us 
who have filed were taken into an office at Gate 2, 
and told “The company’s position is that you are not 
entitled to back pay because of the strike. You may 
appeal this decision.” 

The strike at Sterling Gear and Axle was due to 
the company disregarding health and safety grievances. 
It was the company’s fault, not the fault of the workers 
at Sterling, or the fault of us in the Assembly Plant. 
Yet they blatantly state that we are not entitled to 
benefits due to the strike. 

Though we are back on eight hours, we must be 
prepared to refuse all overtime if management decides 
to decree it, in light of the still laid-off workers and 
the possibility of a strike this fall. Overtime in the year 
of a contract expiration can only' be viewed as man- 
agement’s attempt to break the strike quicker. 

We g< through hell everyday for a paycheck. The 
injustices we encounter in the plants can only be 
solved by those of us who labor in the plants — not those 
who say they own the plants or those who claim to rep- 
resent us. 

— Assembly Plant worker 
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by John Allison 


In the April issue, this column exposed the shame- 
ful way that Ford Motor Co., with the help of the UAW 
bureaucrats, took S’UB pay away from workers in the 
Ford Rouge frame plant. 

The rank-and-file worker who signed the first pro- 
test and made public the information about the com- 
pany and union sticking together again'st the workers, 
has come under company fire. 

Management tried to punish him by removing him 
from the inspection job he’d been on for over 10 years. 
And to top it all off, this worker has 30 years seniority 
at Ford. 

The way the company tried to move' him off his job 
really added insult to injury. 

There was a young woman, with three years senior- 
ity, who had injured her back. For every day she was 
off work, the company was charged with a lost-time 
accident, and Ford, like Chrysler and GM, always tries 
to get injured workers back on- a job as quickly as 
possible. 

So they gave this woman a PQX (Physically Quali- 
fied, Except) rating, a rating that limits how much 
work can be expected of you, and asked the older 
seniority worker to break her in on the inspection job. 
The union appealed to the worker, sayirig that she was a 
sister, after all, and needed to have a job that she 
could do. 

The older worker said he’d be happy .to help out. 
Except that after three weeks, the company threw him 
off of his inspection job, saying it only needed one 
person, and that the woman would be taking the job 
over. And to put the screws on the worker even more, 
the company put him on a job that they knew would 
•be harmful to him because he has an asthma condition. 

Every worker in the frame shop blew . up at this 
open case of unjust discrimination, harassment and 
total violation of job seniority. They all knew that if 
the company could get away with this, they could get 
away with anything. They were doubly angry because 
the older worker was actually doing the company a 
favor by agreeing to let the woman work with him. 

The worker filed a grievance, and finally got an- 
other inspection job back. But he says nothing is ever 
sure in the shop, and he’s keeping his eye peeled for 
any other funny business the company might try to 
pull on him in the future. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

where they have slave labor camps disguised as mental 
hospitals in which Black workers have to work until 
they drop dead. Ross said that at least 8,000 Blacks by 
official count, and probably thousands more, are incar- 
cerated in one camp alone, the infamous Rand West 
Sanatorium. At least one inmate is murdered there 
every day, and others die by being forced to take shock 
treatments without anesthetics. 

The company that set up the camp clears a profit of 
$13.7 million a year for carrying out extermination poli- 
cies for the South African government. Many of the men 
in Rand West have committed no crime, but have dis- 
agreed with some white person, and the police were 
called. Then they were sent to a white doctor, and he 
in turn said they were crazy. 

I wondered if Kissinger knew all this when he was 
there talking about Black majority rule in two to five 
years. Every Black knows that it was just a trick for 
Kissinger to go and support Africa after all these years 
of being deaf to its cries for help. Since-Russia and Cuba 
sent troops to Africa, now was the time for the U.S. to 
try to put a stop to that. 

RACISM CONTINUES AT HOME 

Back here at home, it is the same. Three white KKK 
members admitted they killed a Black man in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., by making him jump into the Alabama 
River, but said they killed the wrong man. A few weeks 
ago, the judge dismissed the case. 

It is not, as Carter says, that the “good people” of 
America did not make Watergate. That is like saying 
the “good people” of Germany were in no way respon- 
sible for Hitler. The real question is who is going to 
stand up now, and fight all the racism and the hate. 

None of the candidates can take a position on any- 
thing, and above all not on the Black question for fear 
the “good people” will turn against them. How can 
anyone believe if Was a slip of the tongue when Carter 
made his ethnic purity remarks? It was not a slip or a 
mistake. It was what he is — just another racist. 
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wubwaMI Kissinger plays dominos with Italian election 


Secretary of State Kissinger”s threat to the Italian 
people that the U.S. considers Communists in Italy’s gov- 
ernment as “unacceptable,” was coupled with a new 
“domino” theory, but this one focusing on Europe: If 
one “Western” nation permits Communists in govern- 
ment, others might do the same. 

To be sure, Kissinger was hardly talking to the 
Kalian government alone. He was also warning Russia 
as well as all of Western Europe that the U.S. has no 
intention of permitting Communists a role in any Euro- 
pean government. 

Resurrecting the imperialist diplomacy of John 
Foster Dulles who, in the 1950s, developed the “domino” 
theory for Asia, Kissinger’s intervention in Italian politics 
comes at a different time, in different circumstances, 
and will certainly backfire insofar as the Italian people 
are concerned. 

The period from cold war to “detente” has been 
marked by a worldwide, and especially European, loss 
of confidence in U.S. policies which have resulted in such 
military barbarism as the Vietnam War and Angolan 
intervention, and international economic policies which 
have produced a worldwide depression. 

Far from exercising effective leadership of the West- 
tern capitalist world, which it did following World War 
II, the U.S. today cannot cope with its own growing 
economic and social problems of unemployment, racism, 
corruption and political decay (see lead article, p. I). 

ITALY MIRRORS CAPITALIST CRISIS 

It is precisely because the crisis of Western capital-' 
ism is insoluble that Italy’s economy and government 
have collapsed, and this collapse is a mirror of the future 
of all European nations. How real this fear is can be 
seen from the refusal of other European governments to 
join the U.S. in denouncing the prospect of Communist 
participation in the Italian government. 

What is inescapable is that the U.S. and Vatican- 
backed Christian Democrats, who have controlled poli- 
tical power since 1948, are not able to govern the nation. 
Its policies have been economically catastrophic: the lira, 


compared with the U.S. dollar, has fallen 30 percent in 
the past three months; unemployment is skyrocketing 
and workers’ strikes daily paralyze the country; infla- 
tion eats away at the declining standard of living at a 
horrendous rate; and waste and corruption are exposed 
daily — not the least of which is the disclosure of U.S. 
Lockheed bribes of millions of dollars paid top govern- 
ment leaders. 

While effectively blocked from national government 
participation, the Communist Party did run for, and win, 
local and district elections. They governed more effec- 
tively than the Christian Democrats — but almost any 
change would have been an improvement. As a result, 
while the Christian Democrats kept government control 
in last year’s elections with a 35 percent vote, the CP 
won 33 percent of the vote — and politically controls half 
of Italy today. 

Unable to win a majority vote, the Christian Demo- 
crats for decades governed in a coalition with the Social- 
ist Party. The last one, formed under Prime Minister 
Aldo Moro in January, was the 38th government in Italy 
since the end of World War II, 31 years ago. 

It lasted 78 days, and was brought down on May 1 
by the Italian women who demonstrated by the hundreds 
of thousands across Italy for the right to abortion. The 
Socialsi Party supported the women; the Christian 
Democrats opposed, and the coalition ended, setting the 
stage for next month’s election which the Communist 
Party is expected to win and thereby demand participa- 
tion in government. 

WOMEN ATTACK COMMUNIST PARTY 

The CP, which had opposed abortion reform until 
very recently and has been consistently attacked by the 
women for its position, had actually tried everything in 
its power to keep the Moro administration in office until 
regular elections scheduled for next year, fearing that 
a political confrontation with the Christian Democrats at 
this time would become a political issue in the U.S. 
presidential campaign. 

This opportunism on the part of the CP all has to , 
do with what they call “historical compromise” but 


amounts to historic betrayal of the working class. 

Although the Italian Communist Party long ago gave 
up the revolutionary principle of the working class, the 
women, the youth and oppressed minorities as the basis 
for the reconstruction of Italian society, and has sub- 
stituted the Communist Party in its stead, the truth was 
never more dramatically reaffirmed than by the Italian 
events themselves: it was the mass actions of the work- 
ers, women, youth and other revolutionary elements 
which brought down the oppressive rule of the Christian 
Democrats, not the Communist Party. 

That is why the other European governments are 
reluctant to attack the Italian Communist Party. They 
know that this stripe of Communist Party does not mean 
a fundamental change in society, and that the essential 
capitalist economic relations will continue, along with 
their own influence, if their own Communist Parties 
follow the example of the Italian CP. They will do any- 
thing, even accept the Communist Party as part of the 
government, so long as it does not mean a revolution of 
the masses. 
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MOVING THE CLOCK BACK 


Two years ago, one of the very first 
acts of Gerald Ford was to deliberately 
encourage the Boston anti-busing mobs 
by openly denouncing the federal court- 
order at a press conference, where he 
had not even been asked to comment on 
it. Now he is trying to have the Supreme 
Court reverse its decision on busing en- 
tirely. It is sure to spur more violence 
in Boston. And it surely exposes the true 
sentiments of politicians like Mayor 
Kevin White, who called it “welcome 
news” — only a few weeks after he led 
that 50,000 strong “march against vio- 
lence.” No wonder that march came two 
years too late, and only after whites were 
also being stoned and beaten. 


Disgusted 

Michigan 


TALES OF TWO CITIES 


The destruction of this city by the 
local, state and federal governments con- 
tinues at a fast pace. They are disman- 
tling our university system ; they are 
throwing children out of child care cen- 
ters and others off welfare. For the past 
week the community has occupied 
Gouverneur Hospital on the Lower East 
Side, in an attempt to save it. The same 
thing happened in the Bronx, also in a 
poor neighborhood, of course. If the 
year-old rent strike at Co-Op City is not 
settled the state foreclosures, as the 
courts have just given it permission to 
do, it will mark the end of middle- 
income housing in the city. Businesses 
are leaving the city like rats leaving a 
sinking ship. Only a few one-industry 
cities have higher unemployment rates 
than New York. 


The most visible signs of the depres- 
sion are on the street. Lately you see 
adult men begging and shining shoes in 
every part of town. You also see more 
and more prostitutes in “nice” areas, 
many very young. When school gets out, 
with the summer job program cut, it 
can only get worse. 


The response of city employees’, unions 
to the massive firings and the wage 
freeze is ridiculous. The newspapers 
found out that Mayor Beame gave large 
raises to his budget managers while 
everyone else’s pay is frozen. When asked 


to comment, an official of District 37 of 
AFSCME said he thought it was neces- 
sary to keep management happy! 


Heartbroken 
New York 


There has been a general strike in 
Quebec of public employees — teachers, 
hospital workers, civil servants etc. — 
for over three months now. One of the 
main demands is for a minimum wage 
of $165/wk., “the decent minimum” as 
the strikers are saying, which shows 
both how bad inflation has gotten here 
and how angry people are about it. Four 
years ago the demand was $100. Schools 
are closed, public services are down, 
and hospitals are closed except for emer- 
gency services. On April 22, several 
schools were occupied by students, not- 
ably Lionel-Groulx, a CEGEP junior 
college in Ste-Therese, a GM company 
town. 


But out on the street it hardly seems 
noticeable, and except for the salary 
demands, it seems like a replay of the 
defeated 1972 General Strike, top-heavy 
with union leaders and official pro- 
nouncements. The fact is that the situa- 
tion in Quebec right now and especially 
Montreal, is so horrible that it’s almost 
beyond description. The strike doesn’t 
even begin to meet up with it; it is. 
really like the tip of an iceberg. And 
it’s a huge iceberg, as is clear from the 
student support of the teachers and the 
militancy of the rank-and-file. 

Paul-Emile Jones 
Montreal 


VIETNAM— ONE YEAR AFTER 

On this first anniversary of the vic- 
tory of the Vietnamese people, I attended 
a celebration here' where the featured 
speaker told of the hundreds of years 
of struggle his country endured, and the 
importance of the elections of the 500 
member National Assembly, half from 
the North, half from the South, as the 
formal beginning of the re-unification. 


The perspective for Socialism, he 
said, would take a long time. Urban 
congestion still exists, although in Sai- 
gon about one million pople have al- 
ready left for the “new economic zones”, 
where villages and farmlands, for the 
first time since 1965, are able to grow 


enough rice to feed the people. Despite 
the extensive new building and repair- 
ing, there are still about three million 
unemployed in the cities. 

The government of Viet Nam seems to 
be taking a cautious approach to the 
social problems before it, and U.S. oil 
corporations and Coca-Cola already have 
their feet in the Mekong River Delta. 

Reader 
San Francisco 


PRISONERS' DEMANDS 


I’m a Navajo Indian in prison in In- 
diana, and I would like to say that here 
the Indian is not treated equal with 
whites or Blacks. Here they have a 
white studies class and a Black studies 
class about white and black history. But 
when my people asked for a Red studies 
class to study our culture we were told 
“No.” Is this fair? We need people out 
there to help in some way in this 
matter. 

Native American 
Michigan City, Indiana 


In April most of the prisoners at 
Lucasville engaged in a sit-down strike, 
refusing to take meals from the dining 
room until our demands were met. We 
want more vocational programs, no 
more five year flops from the parole 
board (that is, if a prisoner is denied a 
parole he will not have to do more than 
18 months before he is reconsidered 
again). We also need jobs for the many 
men who are idle and thus cannot re- 
ceive any state pay, better hospital 
treatment and more social workers. 


At the beginning of May the guards 
went on strike also. They were demand- 
ing better security, more money and less 
freedom for the prisoners. 

Finally the District Judge ordered a 
Grand Jury task force investigation into 
the conditions at the prison, to check 
out the prisoners’ grievances and the 
guards’ demands and make recommen- 
dations to the judge. While the task 
force was touring the prison, the admin- 
istration locked everyone in his cell, and 
cancelled all morning classes and aetiv- 


Reader 


ities. They said it was because they did 
not want the task force to become host- 
ages in case of an unexpected outbreak. 
It was just a ploy to make the prisoners 
seem like dangerous animals in the pub- 
lic eye. But the prisoners are very 
optimistic the recommendations will be 
in their favor. 


Imprisoned Citizen 
Ohio 


GUYANESE DAWN 


I was interested in an item in your 
March issue headlined “Forced Labor 
in Guyana” and excerpted from “Day- 
clean”. That word, in Guyanese usage, 
means “dawn” or “daybreak”. Can you 
tell me where I can write for copies? 

Interested 

Canada 


Editor’s Note: “Dayclean” is the publica- 
tion of the Working People’s Alliance,* 
186 King and Charlotte Sts., Georgetown, 
Guyana. Moses Bhagwan was recently 
sentenced to three years and four 
months in prison for publishing this anti- 
government paper. Strict censorship laws 
require that anyone who wants to pub- 
lish any form of newspaper must give 
a bond of $5,000 to the authorities, as 
well as full details about the people in- 
volved with the publication. Despite this, 
the paper has continued to appear. 


REALITY VS. TV 


The article by the high school student 
on the TV show that so misrepresented 
youth hit home. I watched TV one morn- 
ing just to see how reality was pictured. 
The three shows I saw were the epitomy 
of the TV game show — fast and fren- 
zied, relying on people’s “greed” as the 
motive for the game, and showing wom- 
en as the greediest and most frenzied of 
all. The first emcee started off with a 
sexist monologue about his wife, and 
throughout, even to the commercials, 
the shows were totally degrading to wom- 
en, workers and minorities. 

Non-TV -Ian 
Bay Area 
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TWO WORLDS 


'Women as thinkers and as revolutionaries' 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: We print below brief excerpts from, 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s lectures on “ Women as Thinkers 
and as Revolutionaries”, which appear as a special ap- 
pendix in our newest pamphlet, WORKING WOMEN 
FOR FREEDOM. See ad, p. 6.) 

* * * 

I. MASS CREATIVITY AND THE 
BLACK DIMENSION 

What today we call Women’s Liberation as an idea 
whose time has come, are movements from practice, 
from below, that have been accumulating through the 
ages. 

Take the so-called Aba “riots” in Eastern Nigeria 
in 1929, some 30 years before anyone thought seriously 
of Africa, much less African women, as a new develop- 
ment of world freedom. It was in that inauspicious year 
that the market women in Eastern Nigeria were sud- 
denly taxed by the occupying British Empire . . . The 
self -organization of the women established a totally new 
form of struggle which transcended all tribal divisions— 
Ibo, Yoruba, Hausa, as well as the smaller tribes. So 
united, powerful, and violent was the opposition of the 
women to the edicts, to their Own chiefs, as well as to 
the British imperial rule, that it became impossible to 
contain the revolt ... 

Has any historian, or even revolutionary, seen that 
historic act as ground from which a great leap into 
freedom as well as leadership was achieved in the 1960s? 
Nor can the neglect be explained only by the fact that 
the event occurred in far-off Africa, back at the out- 
break of the Great Depression. 

Take the Women’s Rights Convention in this country 
in 1848, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., a fact often enough re- 
corded by women historians today. All underestimate 
the Black dimension which inspired the white, middle- 
class, educated women to strike out on their own . . . 
Have we asked ourselves, as we proudly repeat Women’s 


Liberation is an Idea whose time has come, such simple 
questions, as: (1) How does it happen that our very 
names, “freed from patriarchy,” do not measure up to 
Sojourner Truth’s, whose whole philosophy of liberation 
is included in her name? (2) Have we even today, as we 
inveigh against “male domination,” compared it to 
Sojourner Truth’s separation from Frederick Douglass J 
after the Civil War for being “short-minded” because he 
did not wish to burden the struggle for passage of the 
14th Amendment by demanding also the right of women 
to the vote? And (3) have today’s women theorists built 
on that movement from below, not only as force, but as 
Reason? Nor have any analyzed it within the context of 
that year of revolutions, 1848 . . . 

Other than Marx’s genius, what was in the air that 
led to Marx’s, discovery of a whole new continent of 
thought? Can we today afford to let the ruling ideology 
keep us hemmed into American pragmatism? Shouldn’t 
we, as women, at least be aware of the fact that the 
year Marx first broke with bourgeois society and worked 
out a philosophy of liberation which he called “a new 
Humanism” — 1843 — was also the year when a woman, 
Flora Tristan, proclaimed the need for an international 
of men and women that would put an end to the division 
of mental and manual labor? . . . 

II. RUSSIA, FEBRUARY 1917; GERMANY, 
JANUARY 1919; AND ROSA LUXEMBURG 

Now let’s turn to the 20th century and see, firstly, 
what we can learn from women as masses in motion, 
initiating nothing short of the overthrow of that reac- 
tionary Russian Tsarism — the dramatic, creative, em- 
pire-shaking five-days in February, 1917; and, secondly, 
let’s turn to the 1919 German Revolution, and its greatest 
theoretician, Rosa Luxemburg . . . 

From 1899 when she fought the first appearance of 
reformism in the Marxist movement; through the 1905 
Revolution in which she was both a participant and out 
of which she drew her famous theory of the Mass Strike; 
from 1910-13 when she broke with Karl Kautsky — four 
years in advance of Lenin’s designation of Kautsky as 


not only opportunist but betrayer of the proletariat — 
and when she first developed her anti-imperialist strug- 
gles and her writings, not only as political militant but 
carving out her greatest and most original theoretical 
work, Accumulation of Capital; to the 1919 Revolution, 
she made no division between her theory and her prac- 
tice . . . 

{Continued on Page 6) 





WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.St, or 
in its. state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


1 Views 


JOB MARKET AND WORKPLACE 

At Pacific Clay, a brick and tile 
company near Los Angeles, the workers 
were on strike for about two weeks. In- 
flation had robbed them of their wages 
as they don’t have a cost of living in 
their contract. And working conditions 
were horrible. But after two weeks they 
went back to work. One of the workers 
said that they weren’t satisfied with 
what they got, but they were forced 
back to work as they were getting be- 
hind on their bills and they had to feed 
their families. This shows the real crisis 
in the job market today. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Some workers at the UC Medical Cen- 
ter are receiving wages more than a 
dollar less an hour than workers in the 
exact same job categories. How is this 
done? Here is one example. One worker 
was hired as a public service employee. 
He is paid by the state rathor than 
through the hospital. For four hours a 
day he works as a custodian getting 
$3.09 an hour while workers doing the 
exact same work are getting over $4 
an hour. He works part of the day in 
escort service and gets over a dollar 
less than other escort workers. He 
works a third part of the day as an 
elevator operator and again makes less 
than other elevator operators. 

If a worker is performing the same 
job as other workers, his or her pay 
should be the same as other workers, 
no matter who pays — the hospital, the 
state government, or the federal govern- 
ment. 

Med Center Worker 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I was working in a small restaurant. 
The other night my roommate was rid- 
ing a bicycle and got hit by a car. I 
took him to the hospital since I was the 
only one around with a car, and the 
buses weren’t running because of the 
strike. I called into work and told them 
what I was doing. 

The next day my boss was mad at me 
for taking time off. He told me it wasn’t 
my problem, that I should have put the 


guy in a cab and come to work. I told 
him what he could do with his job and 
walked out. 

Restaurant Worker 
San Francisco 

• 

UNIROYAL STRIKE 

People right now aren’t getting too 
involved in the Uniroyal strike because 
they can’t do much about it. Workers 
are afraid that by the time they get the 
national thing settled, no one is going to 
have any fight left when it comes to the 
work standards in the plant. 

There’s a whole group down at the 
union hall acting like they’re running 
things. Smiling a lot and passing out the 
checks. Everyone else is feeling really 
tense. They’re going to come back later 
and talk about how they were active in 
the strike and how we should vote for 
them to keep running the union. 

Basically what people are trying to do 
now is to survive through the strike. 
You can’t get any - information out of 
anybody at the union. 

Striking Rubber Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

All we do right now on the rubber 
strike is walk the picket line. It would 
help if they put out some literature on 
food stamps and other things. 

Striker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The strike has been on over a month 
now. One of the office workers ran a 
light and her car hit one of our pickets. 
The police didn’t do anything about it. 
But when we decided after that to picket 
in front of the driveway the police came 
right way. -They had it in for this one guy 
because he’s tall and they picked him 
out and arrested him. 

We know the strike fund is running 
out, but as far as we’re concerned we’ll 
stay out until we get everything we’re 
asking for. There’s going to have to be a 
pretty good contract to get people back 
to work. 

Uniroyal Striker 
Detroit 


WE STAND CORRECTED 

In your story on Czechoslovakia in the 
May issue, permit me to point out a 
common error — using “Czech” to mean 
Czechoslovak. The latter is a term born 
in this century via the political union of 
two nations with distinct languages, his- 
tory etc. You have unintentionally 
slighted the Slovaks (30 percent of the 
country) who, you will agree, will also 
“find their own way,” and not neces- 
sarily separately. Contrary to your im- 
plication, Husak is a Slovak although 
probably the word “Quisling” sounds the 
same in both languages. 

Supporter 

California 

* * * 

I am disturbed by the quotation from 
Capital in the last Two Worlds column 
because, quoted out of context, it leaves 
the impression that Marx believed that 
in the Middle Ages, Catholicism, and 
in Athens and Rome, politics, reigned 
supreme, rather than “the mode of pro- 
duction determin(ing) the character of 
the social, political, and intellectual life 
generally” in the Middle Ages and in 
Rome and Athens, as well as in our 
own times. 


In fact, Marx was paraphrasing an 
argument which had been made against 
him by “a German paper in Ameripa”, 
and Marx dismissed the argument in the 
following way: “In the first place it 
seems curious for anyone to suppose 
that these well-worn phrases about the 
Middle Ages and the ancient world are 
unknown to anyone else. This much, 
however, is clear, that the Middle Ages 
could not live on Catholicism, nor the 
ancient world on politics. On the con- 
trary, it is the mode in which, they 
gained a livelihood that explains why 
in one case politics, and in the other 
Catholicism, played the chief part.” 

What Dunayevskaya says about the 
value of art “when it is great” for re- 
vealing reality is, of course, true. That 
Marx recognized this is shown clearly 
by his great admiration for Balzac, who, 
politically, was a Royalist. 

Steady Reader 
New York 

Editor’s Note: The confusion in the 
quote was our error in the printshop. 
In the original lecture, the entire quote 
was read aloud. In cutting for space, we 
inadvertently altered the sense of it, as 
is pointed out. Thanks for catching it. 


MYRA WOLFGANG 1914-1976 


Myra Wolfgang, one of the coun- 
try’s first women union organizers, 
and for 40 yeai-s a leader of Mich- 
igan’s restaurant workers, died on 
April 12 in Detroit. She made 
headlines from the ’50s, when she 
was a key figure in the “Battle of 
the Beach” where her international 
union launched a successful all-out 
attack on Miami’s non-union hotels, 
through the ’70s when she success- 
fully championed the rights of 
the Playboy Bunnies. She fought 
against what she called “tieing 
the labor movement to the coat- 
tails of the Democrats”, and 
against eliminating laws limiting 
the hours women could work and 
The weights they could lift, saying, 
“We don’t want equality of mis- 
treatment.” She staged the first 
“sleep-in” ever at the Michigan 
Legislature to gain passage of a 


state minimum wage law. 

One Black woman restaurant 
worker who had been with her in 
many battles over the years wrote 
to N&L of her: 

She was a friend, a loved one, 
a fighter. Through her great 
strength I, too, became strong. 
She was not only Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Local 705. She was dedi- 
cated to improving the working 
conditions of all women and meh 
— especially those who are over- 
worked and under-paid. She fought 
alongside all the underprivileged, 
from all walks of life, for civil 
rights and dignity. It is a privilege 
to write about Myra. It was an 
honor to fight alongside her. 

— Margaret, 
Lifetime Member of 
the Hotel and Restaurant 
- Employees Union 
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1000 march in California to demand end of SB-1 


BLACK-RED VIEW 
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Marchers demand defeat of police-state bill 

Oakland, Cal. — I went to the May Day march 
in Sacramento to protest the Senate Bill 1 (SB-1). 
Over a thousand people were there, and I heard 
many speakers talk about the bill and how it 
might get passed. 

This law, supposedly a revision of the criminal code, 
would make real a fascist police state in the U.S. It was 
authored by Nixon and John Mitchell, to put an end to 
the kind of protests that developed the Civil Rights 
Movement and ended the Vietnam War (See News & 
Letters, Jan. -Feb. 1976). 

The bill would make it illegal to picket any draft 
board, courthouse, or any other government building, or 
any plant involved in defense production. Also, anyone 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Luxemburg was not only involved in lecturing and 
developing an anti-imperialist struggle over the Morocco 
crisis which would, in turn, lead to her greatest theor- 
etical work. Accumulation of Capital, but she also 
turned to work on the woman question, which heretofore 
she had left entirely to Clara Zetkin, who was editing the 
greatest German women’s magazine, Die Gleicheit, from 
1891 to 1917. 

The magazine’s circulation rose from 9,500 in 1903 
to 112,000 in 1913. Indeed, by the outbreak of the war, 
the female membership in the German Social Demo- 
cracy was no less than 170,000. It is clear that, as great 
a theoretician as Rosa Luxemburg was, and as great 
an organizer as Clara Zetkin was they were not excep- 
tions to the alleged apathy of German women. On the 
contrary, it would be more correct to say that there 
wouldn’t have been as massive and important a revolu- 
tion in Germany were there not that many women in- 
volved in the revolution . . . 

Has the Women’s Liberation Movement nothing to 
learn from Rosa Luxemburg just because she hasn’t 
written “directly” on the “Woman Question”? Outside 
the fact that the latter doesn’t happen to be true, should 
not the corpus of her works become the real test of 
woman as revolutionary and as thinker and as someone 
who has a great deal to tell us as women’s liberationists 
of today? \ 

III.AN ONGOING REVOLUTION AND 
TODAY’S WOMEN THEORISTS 

We need to examine, if only briefly, today’s on-going 
Portuguese Revolution to see the historic continuity of 
working class women in motion as shapers of history. 
As far back as two decades ago, when the totally new 
movement from below began with the outbreak of the 
East European revolt against Russian totalitarianism, 
signaling a new world stage of struggle for freedom from 
under totalitarianism, and no one was paying attention 
to the fascist regime in Portugal, there were struggles 
of workers, of women, of peasants . . . 

Women became especially important in 1973 when 
a labor shortage sent them into textiles and electronics, 
and directly into the fight against multinationals. It is 
in textiles and electronics and shipyards where the grass 
roots workers’ movement first erupted, and where none 
questioned the militancy of women workers. But they 
were asking not only for a fundamental change in labor 
conditions, but for different relations at home, as well 
as raising totally new questions of revolution and new 
human relations . . . 

* « * 

Working class women have a very special reason 
for their passionate interest in revolutions, not simply 
because they’re exciting events, but because they show 
working class women in motion as shapers of history. 
The dialectical relationship of spontaneity to organiza- 
tion is of the essence to all of us as we face- today’s 
crises. It is not only Portugal which is under the whip 
of counter-revolution that began Nov. 25, 1975. The global 
struggle for power between capitalist imperialism and 
state-capitalist societies calling themselves Communist, 
all nuclearly armed, has put a question mark over the 
very survival of humanity. 

Creativity that can really tear things up at their roots 
and genuinely start something new, humanly new, can 
only come from mass creativity. It is only then when it 
is totally revolutionary, is not hemmed in by the con- 
cept and practice of the “Party to lead,” and it is only 
then it can once and for all end aborted and unfinished 
revolutions. 


U.S. fears African revolts 


leaking, distributing or printing classified information 
could be thrown in jail — or even put to death. 

Under the bill, strikes would be defined as “extor- 
tion” or “blackmail” and worth up to 20 years in prison. 
Labor unions engaging in militant activity could be out- 
lawed. It would end self-governing rights of Native 
Americans, and the Smith Act of the 1940s would be 
redrafted to provide harsh penalties for anyone sus- 
pected of advocating a change in the government. The 
government would be able to imprison anyone in a 
“mental hospital” without a jury trial if they are suf- 
fering from a “mental disease,” whatever that may be. 

One speaker at the rally reported that “liberal” 
senators like Kennedy and Mansfield are going to com- 
promise on the bill and take out some of its “contro- 
versial” aspects. They then will change its number, 
since too many people recognize SB-1! They think that 
if they change the number or hold it for next year people 
will forget about it. 

We must demand that the bill be thrown out entire- 
ly — it is unamendable! We must oppose SB-1 no matter 
what number it appears under! 

—Chris Norwell 



1,300 Canadian Indians 
suffer effetts of poisoning 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

In spite of what is almost a news blackout, we do 
know something about what pressures the AIM leaders 
are living with. But most people don’t know about the 
Minamata-Dryden disease, or mercury poisoning, which 
is affecting about 1,300 people on the Grassy Narrows 
and White Dog Reserves in Ontario. 

Dr. Peter Newberry, hired by the National Indian 
Brotherhood and the Society of Friends, says that 15 of 
the 17 people he examined showed signs of environ- 
mejntal mercury poisoning. 

The disease attacks the central nervous system and 
has no known cure. It can be transmitted to people from 
fish and game contaminated by polluted water. The 
mercury remains in the water for generations. 

The mercury has been traced to the Dryden Chem- 
ical Company. Officials said in the fall of 1975 that they 
would convert to a non-mercury process later on that 
year, if they got the equipment. I was told on May 14, 
that they still have not converted. 

Help has not come from the Canadian govern- 
ment but from the people of Minamata, Japan, where 
the effects of the disease were first discovered. They 
have brought patients from the reserves to Japan to be 
examined by Japanese doctors. They also sent scientists 
and victims of the disease to Canada to talk to both 
Indians and government officials. 

The people on the two reserves have asked for all 
government reports on mercury poisoning, for the pol- 
lution to be stopped at- once, and for government help 
in getting re-established. Instead, the government told 
them not to eat fish from the English and Wabigoon 
Rivers. That fish was their main source of food. 

Help has come from other Indians. People on the 
Micmac Reserve in Quebec and other reserves are 
sending fresh fish and other food at their own expense 
to help replace the contaminated food. 

What made me write about mercury poisoning' in 
Canada was a report I heard about leaflets written by 
workers on conditions in the paint shop of the Fleet- 
wood auto plant in Detroit. (See News & Letters, April, 
1976.) One woman had passed out from the paint fumes 
and the foreman wouldn’t even stop the line long enough 
to let the people carrying the stretcher get to her. 

This kind of low value placed on human life makes 
me angry and frightened. What I see here is that we 
can’t count on this system to stop large industries from 
killing us with mercury or paint fumes or just plain 
inhumanity — we have to do it ourselves. We can do this 
only with the kind of creative action demonstrated by 
the Indians in Canada, the people of Minamata, and 
the Fleetwood workers. To continue, we need to know 
about and support each other in our struggles to live. 


by John -Alan 

Henry Kissinger’s recent tour of Black Africa was 
an obvious attempt on the part of the United States 
government to subvert the further development of the 
African revolutions which had gained new sources of 
hope and inspiration from the double victory of the 
Angolan people. This victory over both Portuguese 
imperialism, and those factions in Angola financed by 
the U.S. whieh had the active military support of South 
Africa’s apartheid government, revitalized the move- 
ments for freedom in all of Africa. 

The official stance that Kissinger has taken is that 
the U.S. is getting back into the geopolitical game of 
thwarting Russian expansion in Africa. This is only one 
part of the picture because the ingrained fear among 
all sectors of American capitalist politics, whether it is ' 
represented by Reagan or Ford, Humphrey or Carter, 
is that Africa, as a fermenting area of revolution, may 
also be the potential catalyst for world revolution. 

BEYOND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

The upheavals in Portugal, before and after the 
defeat of Portuguese imperialism in Angola, have made 
it painfully obvious to Washington that social revolu- 
tions are on the agenda in “independent” Black coun- 
tries as well as in Rhodesia and South Africa. What 
Kissinger is faced with is that the revolutionary poten- 
tial of the African masses is capable of moving beyond 
the concept merely of national independence and going 
on to the abolition of capitalism, thereby ending im- 
perialism on the African continent, in both its direct 
and its neo-colonial forms. 

Furtiter, the trumph of the Angolan peasants, work- 
ers and intellectuals, over Portuguese imperialism and 
its allies, was a loud and clear indication that white 
supremacy, capitalism, and imperialism are no longer 
invulnerable once the masses of the African people 
decide that changes have to be made. 

While singling out Rhodesia as the main culprit of 
oppression in Southern Africa, however, Kissinger was 
careful to make a distinction between it and South 
Africa, by claiming that the white minority there was 
a legitimate historic claim to power and the only thing 
it has to do is to take certain steps to end apartheid. 
His estimation of South Africa is contrary to the opinions 
held by even the most moderate African leaders, who 
have always condemned South Africa as the main 
bulwark of white supremacy on that continent. 

BINDS AFRICA TO WORLD MARKET 

Second, in Nairobi, Kenya, at the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development, Kissinger proposed the 
establishment of an International Resource Bank for 
the Third World, to be capitalized by the industrialized 
and oil producing countries. The main feature of this 
bank would be to guarantee private capitalist investors 
in the Third World, both against losses that might be 
incurred by nationalization or by a decline in the price 
of those . commodities that are beng produced for the 
world market. 

Despite the complications of this bank scheme, 
what it essentially does is to bind Africa and other 
Third World countries closely to the needs of the world 
market of commodity production and thereby to the 
socially necessary labor time established by world 
production. 

All other talk about exchange of technology, re- 
duction otf tariff barriers, etc., is nothing more than an 
attempt to make Africa safe for imperialism, and at 
the same time to stymie the impending self-activity of 
the African peoples who are striving to further the 
freedom they achieved more than a decade ago. 
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Nationwide rallies held to save Gary Tyler's life 



— News & Letters photo 


Detroiters join nationwide move to free Gary Tyler. 

Detroit, Mich. — About 80 youths, mostly 
| Black high school students, rallied and marched 
through downtown on May Day to demand 
freedom for Gary Tyler. They joined demon- 
strators in St. Louis, Chicago and New ‘ York 
to support a 17-year-old Black student in Louisi- 
► ana who was railroaded into a murder conviction 
and sentenced to death in November, 1975. 

When Destrahan High School in Destrahan, La. 
let out on Oct. 7, 1974, a mob of white students and 
parents began to hurl rocks at the school bus that 
Gary and other Black students had boarded. A shot 
was fired from somewhere and 14-year-old Timothy 
^ Weber, in the crowd of whites, was fatally wounded. 

Although the sheriff’s deputies provided no pro- 
tection from the white mob, they were quick to clear 
i the bus and search it and the students. Gary criticized 
the rough treatment, including deputies pointing guns 
; at students’ heads. He was then arrested and charged 
with “interfering with the law,” and later with first 
degree murder. 

The police “produced” the murder weapon— only 
after the bus had been taken into police custody. They 
claimed they discovered a pistol under a slashed seat 
cover which had been previously unnoticed. The gun 
supposedly had been stolen from the police firing range, 
although there was no report of the theft until after it 
had been discovered as evidence. 

March against Hostos dosing 

New York, N.Y.-— Over 1,000 students from 
Hostos Community- College and other City Uni- 
versity centers marched May 10, protesting the 
planned destruction of their school, where the 
[ struggle has reached a high point. 

The march was called a month after the entire 
school was occupied by students for two weeks. The 
arrest of 40 students taking part in the occupation has 
failed to prevent almost daily demonstrations and pro- 
tests at the school and in the South Bronx community. 

The marchers unfurled Puerto Rican flags, blocked 
a midtown street, and chanted slogans attacking the 
city administrators. They heard speakers say what all 
| knew — the attack on Hostos is not separate from increas- 
| ing attacks on minorities in New York as well as on 
| Puerto Ricans in their own colonized land. 

The march showed how integral the Puerto Rican 
j community has become in the struggle to save Hostos, 
which offers the only bilingual education program in the 
> East and is 98 percent Black and Hispanic, and yet has 
I been singled out for closing after this term. When 
! Hostos was occupied, several South Bronx community 
groups joined a coalition supporting the takeover, and 
the march included students and South Bronx residents. 

As a leaflet distributed at the demonstration said, 
“Closing Hostos is the wedge that they need to open 
the way for the complete elimination of what already 
| are poor services in minority and poor communities.” 
A march through the South Bronx on May Day, heavily 
supported by the Puerto Rican community, also raised 
slogans in defense of Hostos. 

At the May 10 march students took their protest to 
the steps of the Emergency Financial Control Boad, 
which is responsible for prodding the administration 
to close Hostos. 

Students heavily applauded all those speakers who 
declared that actions and protests will not end until the 
attacks on Hostos, in addition to cutbacks in CUNY 
overall, are completely ended. 

— City University student 
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High School Blues 
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We are students working to bring about an end to 
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high school oppression and to create a totally new 
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human society for all human beings. 
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For a free copy of HIGH SCHOOL BLUES send 
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fifteen cents for postage to: 
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Detroit N&L Youth Committee 

I 
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1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Last November’s trial by an all-white jury was held 
in Hahnville, less than 10 miles from Destrahan which 
polarized after court-ordered busing in fall 1974. 

Natalie Blanks, who was on the bus with Gary, 
testified she saw Gary fire the gun. But since then, 
she revealed that , police threatened to charge her with 
accessory to murder and perjury, and to throw her and 
her child into jail if she didn’t read a prepared testi- 
mony in court, which was even taped to the floor of the 
witness stand for her to read. 

The same judge who sentenced Gary to death 
heard the motion for an appeal on April 23. Judge 
Marino refused to grant a retrial though he heard Natalie 
Blanks retract her previous accusations. 

Gary’s execution, originally planned for May 5, 
was postponed pending the outcome of a Louisiana 
Supreme Court decision on his appeal. Meanwhile he is 
on death row in Angola State Penitentiary. 

Even the movement to free Gary was attacked when 
night-riders shot-gunned to death Richard Dunn, a 19- 
year-old Black worker shortly after he had left a Gary 
Tyler defense fund-raiser at Southern University. 

The concern of youth, especially Black youth, for 
Gary’s future points to their immediate recognition that 
different forms of racism in America — the attempt to 
crush integration and the use of capital punishment as 
a means of repression — have merged in Gary’s conviction. 

The attack on Gary defines an attack on Black 
youth, who have always infused their revolt against 
racism with an uncompromising view of uprooting 
existing adult, capitalist society. The growing movement 
to free Gary concretizes that view. 

FREE GARY TYLER! 


Youth in Revolt 

Three thousand Montreal, Quebec, junior college and 
high school students marched on April 27 to support 
250,000 public sector employees who are fighting for 
repeal of wage controls and a new law banning strikes 
by education workers. A few weeks before, student- 
organized “administrative strikes” expelled adminis- 
trators while classes resumed in most of Quebec’s 42 
junior colleges, and 500 high school students left classes 
to organize support at other schools for picketing hos- 
pital workers. 

* * * 

About 7,000 students marched through Rangoon, 
Burma, on April 23, demanding an end to military rule. 
They set up strike headquarters at Rangoon University 
where large crowds heard student speakers through the 
night. Unlike the three previous demonstrations of op- 
position in the past two years, including a general 
strike, which were bloodily crushed, this one was not. 

Teenagers, among others, are holding daily vigils in 
Barcelona, Spain, for the political prisoners still cap- 
tive from the Franco regime. Since Christmas, they 
have gathered silently at Modelo Prison each morning, 
listening to passing drivers honk in solidarity. They 
end the silence nightly shouting “amnistia, libertad.” 

Portugal— theory and revolt 

(Continued from Page 1) 

taneism was one of the biggest things in the Portuguese 
revolution. It lead to decentralization. . . . 

THERE WERE ALSO workers who were producing 
the theory of their own struggle. They were taking les- 
sons every day of what they were doing. You must 
try to imagine a situation where there were hundreds, 
even thousands, of popular newspapers in Portugal. 
There’s a very important workers’ newspaper, Journal 
of the Suspended Strike. It was a strike daily for a 
group of workers and it developed into a newspaper 
afterwards. . . . 

The political tradition we had was one of resistance 
to fascism. There were no organized parties, except 
clandestine ones that we knew existed but you really 
didn’t join them. ... So when we got out of fascism, 
what we call apardatarism is a bit a development of 
the resistance to fascism. This was a popular and a 
mass resistance. It was less like a political than a 
national revolutionary party — a liberation movement. 

Soldiers and workers, peasants and students, dis- 
cussing and resisting. Asking, what are we doing to- 
gether? Discussing things as a totality. Not as a Social 
Democrat, or as revisionist, or as social fascist, or as 
popular democrat, or this or that. . . . 

I am not against the idea of a party. But I don’t 
have a religion of the word party, of the Leninist party 
or anything like that. We are opposed to a new party. 


The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Special April-May Double Issue (Letters #3 and #4) 
Western Europe and its Communist’ Parties; 
Portugal and its Socialist Party; 
the New Stage of State-Capitalist Crises 
Price $1 (plus 15c postage) 

Entire Series of 10 letters — $5, postage free 
Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mi. 48207 
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URW talks bypass issues 

The United Rubber Workers union, on strike since 
April 27, has passed on little information to strikers 
about contract talks. Many workers question if negotia- 
tors are even raising the crucial plant issues. A Uniroyal 
worker from Los Angeles gives his thoughts on plant 
problems that need changing. — Ed. 

,Los Angeles, Cal. — One of the areas at Uniroyal 
that bothers me is getting jobs inside the plant. They 
put a bid up on the board for working in a machine 
shop with lathes. I signed the bid and got it because 
I had enough seniority. So the man asked me was I 
qualified. I said yes, I had lathe work in high school. 

He asked me if I had any experience. I said no, 
I don’t, but if you can put me in there for a couple of 
weeks I can learn the job just like I learned the job 
1 am on now. Well, he said you have to have five years 
experience. So I said I don’t want the bid. 

That sure limits the jobs I can get in the shop. 
I think they should ask us whether we can do a job, 
not whether we are qualified. 

A worker I was working with asked why we don’t 
get the quality control jobs. The supervisor said thgt 
they hire off the street guys with college degrees for 
those jobs. They give them two weeks' to train and 
then show them the stock. That is how they break them 
in. And these new guys ask me questions about things. 
I could be doing this. 

Everyone on the line can get together to try and 
get things straight. We have had sit-downs on the tire 
line. If a supervisor gets on you sometimes, like trying 
to give a dude a certain assignment and the worker 
says no, that is when things happen. 

They tried to get us to sweep under the machines. 
We said no, so they started writing people up about 
that. So we said no you can’t do that. Why don’t you 
hire some janitors. Why should we do it. 

One time the union president got out of bed to come 
down during a sit-down. He advised us to go back to 
work and we did. But you know the company still did 
the same thing. The union president didn’t help us. 

— Tire line worker 


Darrow prison speech reprinted 

“ Crimes and Criminals: Address to the Prisoners in the 
Cook County Jail”, by Clarence Darrow, Charles H. Kerr 
Publishing Company, 1975 — $1.00. 

This reprint of a pamphlet first printed in 
1902 by Charles H. Kerr & Company, was pre- 
pared from stenographic notes of a speech given 
by attorney Clarence Darrow to inmates in the 
Cook County jail in Chicago in 1902. 

Darrow is known for his legal defense of political 
activists and others during the early years of the 20th 
century. He would characteristically run into a mael- 
strom of racism, anti semitism, religious bigotry and 
anti-laborism because of the kind of cases he handled. 

Darrow advocates an economic explanation of crime 
and tells the inmates that he doesn’t think any of them 
should be in jail. He anticipates criticism for telling the 
inmates they are not responsible for their deeds. 

But, he cogently notes, “Of course, we know that 
people do not get rich by being good, and that is the 
reason why so many of you people try to get rich some 
other way, only you do not understand how to do it quite 
as well as the fellow outside.” 

Darrow knows that there is nothing that he or any 
other lawyer can tell a prisoner about justice in Amer- 
ica that the prisoner does not already know. People 
who have talked to inmates in jail know how little in- 
mates appreciate hearing “you shouldn’t have done it.” 

What is interesting is that few people deny the 
economic causation of most crimes, at least of the 
kind that sends people to jail. Instead, we commonly 
hear about the straw man known as the “bleeding 
heart” who blames “society” for forcing people to turn 
to crime. 

In order to fight crime, capitalism leads to greater 
and greater repression against everyone. Particularly 
the Black and the poor. It leads nowhere else, because 
it has no solution. 

The greatest contribution to the moral fiber of jail 
inmates or to anyone else would be to turn them away 
from the “get rich quick” and “everyone for himself” 
morality of capitalism, toward that philosophy which 
offers hope for change and which shows that the way lies 
not in criminal acts but in mass action. 


Books and pamphlets of Charles Kerr Publishers 

Walls & Bars, by E. V. Debs— P-$3.50, C47.50 
The' Pullman Strike, by W. H. Carwardine — P-$2.95, 
C-$7.95 

Autobiography of Mother Jones — P-$3.50, C-$10.00 
Crime & Criminals, by C. Darrow — $1 
Wage Labor and Capital, by Marx — 50c 
The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels — 

50c. 

Value, Price and Profit, by Marx — $1 

Civil War in France, by Marx — $1 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, by Engels — $1 

One Dollar discount on all orders over $6 
Now available through News & Letters: 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207 
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Africa: the forked tongues of Kissinger- Ford and Mao 


As Kissinger reported to the U.S. Senate on his 
African Safari, telling of brave new plans to wipe 
out the Saharan menace to the African continent 
and to support the movement for Black self-rule in 
Rhodesia, it was learned that a deal had been con- 
cluded with racist South Africa to provide it with 
no less than two atomic power plants and with that, 
the potential of the atomic bomb. 


The hypocrisy of pretending to support Black 
majority rule in Africa, while providing atomic 
know-how to its white racist rulers, is unmatched 
in recent diplomatic skulduggery 


desian chrome in spite of UN trade sanctions against 
that racist regime. 

Kissinger became still more loquacious in Sen- 
egal where he projected nothing short of rolling 
back the Sahara Desert’s encroachments of West 
Africa. This multinational project, costing $7.5 bil- 
lion, was also outlined at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in 
Nairobi, at the end of his African Safari. 


Smarting from the defeat of his political pol- 
icies in Angola, Kissinger undertook the African 
trip to bolster the image of the Ford Administration 
in African eyes, and gather Black votes for Ford. 
While Kissinger was able to meet with the heads 
of six African states, he was refused entry into 
two of those who are “pro-West” — Nigeria and 
Ghana. 


The highlight of the visit came in his speech 
at Lusaka, Zambia, where he proclaimed support 
for Black African majority rule in Rhodesia. The 
joke in that is he is simply backing up British im- 
perialism's proclamation for “eventual” Black ma- 
jority rule'. The deadline of two years is not only 
disregarded completely by Ian Smith, but the U.S. 
went out of its way to assist Smith by passing the 
Byrd amendment which allows the U.S. to buy Rho- 


There the rhetoric was for a one billion dollar 
multination project for a new international re- 
sources bank for aid to “Third World” nations. It 
was attacked by Cuba not only as empty rhetoric 
not backed up with cash or power, but for project- 
ing private capitalist imperialism’s further hold on 
the Afro-Asian-Latin American world. All further 
voices were drowned out as the Sino-Soviet conflict 
erupted. 

What has changed in Africa is the growing 
influence of the Soviet Union and China, who have 
nothing to lose by opposing racism and the white 
governments. The events in Angola showed quite 
clearly that the United States was no longer able 
to use the CIA and unlimited funding to influence' 
the course of African history. 

Instead of working with the African liberation 
movements to transform the UNCTAD conference 
'into either a fight against Western imperialism or 
for the Third World, the Chinese delegate, Chou 
Hua-min, lashed out against Russia as “more greedy 


and more cruel than the old line imperialism.” 
The Russian delegate, Patolichev, replied in kind, 
calling China “the harbinger of a new world war”. 

v The Africans, especially the Angolans, needed 
no reminder that China had been on the side of 
both apartheid South Africa in Angola, and on the 
side of U.S. imperialism in Latin America. As the 
March 12 v 1976 issue of the Peking Review expressed 
it: “Recently, Soviet social imperialism has intensi- 
fied its penetration into Latin America under the 
pretext of giving ‘support to the national liberation 
movements’: Its dispatch of mercenaries from Latin 
America to invade Angola has caused widespread 
suspicion and anxiety in Latin America ...” 

And who does Mao quote in support of such a 
view against Cuban support of the Angolan revo- 
lutionaries? None other than Kissinger who had 
said, “The United States will not tolerate ‘foreign 
interference’ ”. Mao tried to cover it by adding: 
“Western news agencies pointed out that in the 
wake of Soviet armed intervention in Angola . . . 
this Was an indication the United States would not 
tolerate a repetition of the Angolan affairs in Latin 
America”. s , 

By the time the May 11 session of UNCTAD 
ended, it Was hard to tell any differences between 
the mouthpieces of U.S. imperialism and the state 
capitalist governments of Russia and China — or 
for that matter Reagan's pressures upon Ford in 
Africa or Panama. 


France 


The dirtiest, heaviest and most menial jobs in 
France are held by workers who immigrate there. 
The 2.3 million foreign workers, mostly from Por- 
tugal and Africa, are primarily men who come and 
work to send money to their families back home, 
The government-run housing available to some is 
supposedly subsidized to make up for the lack of 
benefits to workers’ families, enabling them to send 
more money home. The rent for a 6-by-10-foot room 
is now being raised to $60 a month. 

What is new is a movement precipitated by a 
rent strike of over 12,000 workers in the industrial 
suburbs of Paris, demanding that rents be kept at 
$40 a month. During Easter weekend, police raided 
the housing complexes and quickly deported Id 
leaders in the fight against rent increases. 


unwanted immigrants are held for months before 
being deported. 

Though the issue was raised in Parliament, the 
center is still there. The Easter raids, however, 
have focused attention on the plight of the foreign 
workers. Some leftists and unions are now sup- 
porting the rent strike and have organized several 
street demonstrations in Paris and the suburbs. 


Profits and unemployment 


Yet only the most fortunate immigrants live in 
government-run housing. The common private hous- 
ing arrangement is to rent a room to three dif- 
ferent workers who use it in three eight-hour shifts 
to sleep. The recession, which has hit the immi- 
grant workers the hardest, has also increased the 
government’s moves against them, including be- 
ginning to deport the over 100,000 thrown out of 
work. 


The deporting of any immigrant workers who 
speak out has long been a routine of the French 
police, who work together with employers to single 
out any opposition in the workplace. Just a year 
ago it was discovered that the police in Marseilles 
were illegally operating a detention center where 


The Communist Party, the unions and most of 
the left continue to ignore the rent strike. Albert 
Levy, an outspoken advocate of immigrant rights 
and secretary of the Movement against Racism, 
Anti-Semitism and for Peace, wrote in his annual 
report that “France has become the most mur- 
derously racist of countries.” 


The profits of American industry are now run- 
ning at an annual rate of better than $140 billion 
per year, up 40 percent over the same quarter last 
year. Trucking industry profits are up 138- percent, 
textiles and garments up 150 percent, railroads up 
90 percent, some individual companies are up as 
much as 350 percent. 

Gerieral Motors made over $800 million profit 
in the first quarter alone and declared a special 
extra dividend. These huge profits come out of the 
hides of ever fewer workers. GM alone produces 
this profit with 35,000 fewer workers than it had 
before the lay-offs. 

Millions of workers fail to participate in Pres- 
ident Ford’s self-proclaimed “end of the recession”. 
Over 12 percent of the Workers in Michigan are 
without work, and the drop in unemployment com- 
pensation claims means only that the unemployed 
have run out of benefits and no longer count. 

The latest financial report of the Ford Motor 
Company shows they pay 3.3 percent taxes on each 
dollar of income. The average U.S, worker pays 22 
percent of his pay — extracted at the source. 
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Candidates, labor bureaucrats and 'ethnic purity': Racism dominates election campaigns 


(Continued from Page 5) 

They had just emerged from an anti-busing rally with 
Louise Day Hicks, Boston's professional racist, inside 
the city council chambers. 

It was a symbolic picture. 

The truth is that the racism that infests the land 
is so integral to capitalism, and the Black revolt that 
has been trying to root it out is so ceaseless, that the 
counter-revolution — whose seat is in Washington, D.C. — 
has always focused its sights, first and foremost, on 
the Black movement in this country. Nothing more 
proves this than the FBI’s murderous hounding of Martin 
Luther King, the assassinations of Black Panthers George 
Jackson, Fred Hampton and Mark Clark, to which has 
now been added a report of the 25-year-long FBI sur- 
veillance of even the legalistic NAACP! 

NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 

The blatant resurgence of the most foul expression 
of racism across the entire breadth of the land within 
the last month alone is a chilling warning of where we 
are headed. 

• In an affluent upper-middle-class section of Hunt- 
ington Valley, 15 miles north of Philadelphia, a Black 
couple who purchased a $75,000 pre-Revolutionary War 
home, found it spray-painted with KKK signs and a 
hangman’s noose thrown over the side door. 

• In Pasadena, Calif., a letter bomb exploded in the 
hands of a Black minister who spoke out strongly 
against school segregation, after he had received a 
threat from the local Nazis a week earlier. 

• In Louisiana, the state which is trying to electro- 
cute 17-year-old Gary Tyler (see story p. 7), the KKK 
opened a new headquarters and the mayor of the town cut 
a ribbon at the ceremony. 

• In Louisville, Ky., three police officers on a spree 
sprayed bullets into tbe heart of the Black community, 
shooting up clubs and businesses and wounding two, one 
critically; and, even more disgusting because it paraded 
under the name of “Union Labor Against Busing”, anti- 
busing forces flew a banner from an helicopter over 
the track during the Kentucky Derby. 


• The' John Birch Society, headquartered in Massa- 
chusetts, claims that its membership is growing faster 
than at any time since 1964, when Barry Goldwater’s 
presidential candidacy stimulated its growth. 

The sickness appears in every part of the land, and 
it is NOT just the appearance of a “lunatic fringe”. It 
is a frightening symptom of the deep cancer eating at 
this land, which will never be rooted out until it is 
faced — and faced, above all, by white labor. 

RACISM INTEGRAL TO CAPITALISM 

Carter’s appeal is not just his claim that he is not 
part of the Washington establishment, and therefore 
not responsible for all our troubles today, but that “the 
good people of America” aren’t responsible. 

He assures those who want to hear it, “Watergate 
came about because we were not told the truth. We 
were not part of what the Government became.” 

But millions voted for Nixon; and many of them 
had to betray their own good class interests to do it. 
Black workers in the auto shops laughed when white 
workers, confronted about that vote after Watergate, 
insisted they hadn’t voted for Nixon. It is not that Black 
workers want to perpetuate the Black-white separation, 
but that they know until the racism is faced, nothing 
will end it.* 

It is not only that white labor, faced with the high- 
est unemployment this country has seen since the be- 
ginning of World War II, must know that their prob- 
lems cannot be solved until they answer: how does it 
happen that, historically. Black unemployment is always 
twice that of whites? How could it be that more than a 
third of the Black Vietnam veterans, aged 20 to 24 are 
without jobs? Why is it that one third of all Blacks 
live below the poverty level? 

What must be seen is BOTH that racism has been 
an integral necessity to capitalism AND that the Black 
masses have been the vanguard of all forward move- 
ment in this country since its birth through the Civil 

Many Black workers have made eloquent appeals to their fellow 
white workers (See Black, Brown, Red, News & Letters pamphlet, 
P. 17). 


War to the very birth of the CIO. Without understand- 
ing that, white workers will never be able to win their j 
own struggles — even though the revolt of labor against 
their inhuman conditions, whether on the production 
line or on the unemployment line, is exploding in' strike 
after strike across the entire country this year. 

It is precisely because the labor bureaucracy re- 
mains tied to the capitalist parties that it can never 
fight the division between white and Black workers, ! 
' just as the crass opportunism of some of the Black 
leaders stems from forgetting that it has been only the ■ 
masses in action, not wheeling and dealing, that has 
ever won anything. 

All forget that labor is not monolithic. The fact is 
that many millions did not vote for Wallace or Nixon 
in 1972; and more than half of the eligible Voters did 
not vote at all. More important are facts like this: two 
weeks after the Black lawyer was beaten in Boston, 
when two Black city bus drivers were attacked by a 
gang of white racist thugs while sitting outside a bus 
station in South Boston, three of their white fellow 
drivers came to their aid, and though they were beaten 
severely, they showed the kind of labor solidarity need- 
ed to root racism out of this country. 

The reason why the counter-revolution tries so hard 
to keep Black and white divided is because it knows the 
power of the dialectic of freedom. The unity that is 
demanded today among all the forces of revolt against 
this racist, sexist, exploitative society is not just for 
unity’s sake, but in order to hew out new human re- 
lationships and create a new and human world. With- 
out it, we face barbarism. 

-t - 

OUR THANKS TO ALL THOSE WHO 
HAVE RESPONDED SO GENEROUSLY TO 
OUR APPEAL FOR HELP TO KEEP NEWS 
& LETTERS GOING. HAVE YOU SENT 
YOU* CONTRIBUTION? PLEASE — SEND 
IT TODAY! 
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With this special issue, News and Letters 
Committees is presenting the Draft Per- 
spectives Thesis for our coming National 
Convention, in full, directly in the pages 
of News & Letters. We ask you to join in 
the pre-convention discussion of these Per- 
spectives with us, over the next two months. 
Write us your ideas. In an age in such total 
crisis as ours, revolutionaries can no longer 
allow a separation between workers and 
intellectuals, “inside” and “outside”, philos- 
ophy and revolution. 


I. Facing State Capitalist World 
Reality 

The instigation to racism directly from the 
White House, under the threadbare euphemism 
of anti-busing, compounded by the even more 
blatant racism of Ronald Reagan, reveals the 
abysmal state of degeneracy of the U.S. rulers 
this bi-centennial year. “Smiley” Carter, the Dem- 
ocratic Party challenger to the Republican occu- 
pant, has likewise nothing to offer but noxious 
“ethnic purity." And, as if unconscionable bloat- 
ed profits, in face of continuing high unemploy- 
ment which has become a permanent feature of 
capitalism in its Automation phase, meant pros- 
perity for the masses, President Ford keeps talk- 
ing about an economic “upturn." The only nega- 
tive feature Ford seems to see is inflation, and 
to his Administration that means further inroads 
into the poor's living standards, including the 
cutting off of food stamps to millions on social 
security and welfare. Nor is it possible to take the 
crisis in this country out of the context of the 
myriad world crises, in all of which U.S. imperial- 
ism is hardly the least of the perpetrators-instiga- 
tors. 

Take the little country of Lebanon where the 
civil war surely began on indigenous grounds, be- 
tween the fascist Falangist rulers holding on to 
their unholy military-economic-political exploita- 
tive dominance in face of the challenge of the 
great masses of Lebanese on the point of winning, 
and not merely as Moslem vs. Christian, but as 
exploited versus exploiters. The sharp class strug- 
gles have, after all, gone on for years, but this 
year they were finally reaching a successful 
finish. This time, it is true, the first to enter the 
fray was not the U.S-A. but the leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), Arafat. 
It was he, while shouting orders to his UN rep- 
resentative on the “Zionism is racism" Resolu- 
tion,! who also ordered the winning Lebanese 
Left to hold in its reins, to accept the leadership 
not only of the PLO but also of Syria's Palestine 
Liberation Army (PLA). And once that happened, 
the imperial U.S. eye became glued to the situa- 
tion in Lebanon, at one and the same time de- 
crying “foreign intervention" . . . and welcom- 
ing Syria's. 

Pandora's box is now open, not only in Leb- 
anon but with the other nuclear global super 
power, Russia, while the other "Communist" 
power, China, is busy regularly and favorably re- 
porting meetings of Islamic countries and their 
communiques about "ending Zionist occupa- 
tion'^. The complications that (1) France's d'Es- 
taing's sudden protrusion into its former colony 
which the U.S.'s ubiquitous Secretary of State 
Kissinger is christening as a "historic role"; (2) 
the murder of U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon, Me- 
loy; and (3) the landing of a new all-Arab Army 
"to keep the peace", will be introducing into 
that tinderbox, the Middle East, cannot but multi- 
ply the counter-revolutionary factors in that be- 
leaguered land- 

U.S- imperialism in this single year has inter- 


1 See Political-Philosophic Letter #1, “The UN Resolution 
on Zionism — -and Ideological Obfuscation Also on the Left/" 
Jan. 24, 1976, 50< from News & Letters. 

2 The latest UN conference on housing held in Vancouver, 
B.C. suddenly came up with a resolution for "ending Zionist 
occupation" of Palestine by which it was clear they meant, 
not just the lands conquered in the 1967 war, but the very 
creation of Israel in 1948, 


vened in every crisis spot in the world from An- 
gola to Italy, from the Middle East to Latin 
America, and from Cyprus to Portugal. Present- 
ly, just when the greatest Black revolt in South 
Africa's history is occurring and apartheid South 
Africa is outdoing its 1960 Sharpeville massacre3, 
Henry Kissinger is meeting with its Prime Minis- 
ter, Vorster. 

In all instances it is impossible to separate 
the objective crisis from the subjective mouth- 
ings not only where ruling powers are concerned, 
where the governmental policies logically flow 
from economic crises, but among the opposition 
Left. The truth is that ever since the near- 
revolutions in West Europe collapsed in 1968, 
coming to a counter-revolutionary climax in the 
Nixon Administration's 1970 invasion of Cam- 
bodia and massacre at Kent State, and Jackson 
State College in Mississippi and Augusta, Geor- 
gia, the Left has failed to work out a new rela- 
tionship of theory to practice. 

Instead, it has continued to tailend existing 
state powers at one or the other pole of world 
state-capitalism, calling itself Communism. No- 
where has this been more revealing than in Italy 
where the largest, most theoretical and most fa- 
mous breakaway from the Communist Party — 
the II Manifesto organization — instead of filling 
any theoretic void, has now likewise sunk to elec- 
toral politics. 4 Theoreticians sans theory would 
be the correct designation of such intellectuals 
who are by no means confined to Italy. On the 
contrary. The most innovative (except for "style" 
in which the French still excel)5 of the splits are 
those in Italy. This, however, no more removes the 
seal of bankruptcy on their thought which is 
nearly as total as on that of the "international- 
ist" state-power they tailend ... It all comes 
down to the new type of national capitalism — 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism— 
which does indeed have a global reach. 

The sharply dual, contradictory nature of 
state-capitalism befuddles the "New Left" suf- 
ficiently to consider it (the state-capitalist plan- 
ned economy) some sort of revolutionary alterna- 
tive to private capitalism. Since, however, the two 
revolutions this year — Portuguese and Angolan— 
which created the fright of a possible shift in the 
global balance of power have created some very 
strange bedfellows indeed, we must take a second 
look both at that Goliath, U.S. imperialist capi- 


3 See "South Africa, South U.S. A." News & Letters, April, 
1960, and “Our Life and Times" in this issue, p.3. 

4 See "Paradoxes of the Italian Crisis," by Paolo Flores and 
Franco Moretti, New Left Review, #96, March-Aprit, 1 976. 

5 "In France, one doesn't have ideas; one has style," writes 
Bertrand Poirot-Delpech in his quite interesting review article, 
"In the Wake of Structuralism: French Philosophy's New 
Wave," Manchester Guardian (Le Monde section), 3-20-76. 
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talism, and Mao's "revolutionary China" to see 
what is new in the present world crisis that can 
make such opposites like the U.S. and China (not 
to mention South Africa) be on the same side. 

H. U.S.'s South African Connection 

The totality of the world crisis is such that 
Goliaths likewise cannot escape it; indeed they 
bring it on — massive unemployment, spiralling 
inflation, the undercurrent of revolt which has 
brought about instability, an instability that will 
not let go and threatens capitalistic class rule 
itself. It is this which has brought about the curi- 
ous situation that it is not only Ford-Kissinger 
but the Congressional Black Caucus that presents 
U.S. imperialism as if it were concerned with the 
Third World. What should have been used as the 
most telling tale of all about the total hypocrisy 
of the U.S. -Kissinger's present meeting with Vor- 
ster — is very nearly being whitewashed by them. 
Indeed, Kissinger got an O.K. for this meeting 
from the Congressional Black Caucus as if Kis- 
singer would, in the not too distant future at that, 
help bring about majority Black rule in Rhodesia. 

O.K. let's take a look at real relations with 
South Africa, economically and politically. A 
single glance at U S. investments in South Africa 
show them to be both massive and growing. 
Where, a decade ago, U.S. companies had $600 
million invested in that apartheid land, it has 
skyrocketed to no less than $1.46 billion in 1974 
(the last year for which data is available). Fur- 
ther projects are being built by Kennecott Cop- 
per and Caltex Petroleum (owned jointly by Stand- 
ard Oil of California and Texaco, Inc.). More- 
over, some Canadian-sounding names are mainly 
American owned, as witness Quebec Iron & Tita- 
nium which is two-thirds owned by Kennecott and 
one-third by Gulf and Western Industries, which 
has a 39 percent interest in a proposed $290 mil- 
lion mining and smelting complex. Two other 
(Continued on Page 2) 



At left, over 30,000 Black South Africans massed, in Capetown in 1960 to protest arrest of their 
leaders. Today, youth have sparked mass revolt against brutal apartheid rule. Building in flames 
teas where apartheid documents were issued. 
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major mining companies are planning invest- 
ments: Phelps Dodge and Newton Mining. 

It isn't as if the State Department doesn't 
know about these investments, or why American 
capital prefers that white supremacy country with 
its cheap labor, and high profits. As one State 
Department official explained, "the large and 
growing role" (no less than 15 percent of total for- 
eign investment in South Africa is American!) of 
U.S. investments is because "businessmen don't 
have to fear their operations in South Africa are 
going to be nationalized ... "6 

No statistics are needed to prove the global 
might — economic, military, nuclear — of U.S- cap- 
italism. What is needed is to expose why some 
of the Left, including Black intellectuals, are very 
nearly whitewashing U.S. actions at the very time 
when the open revolt of Africans against apart- 
heid South Africa is being put down most bru- 
tally, and when even just the stark facts of ec- 
onomics reveal the real relations of the world in 
crisis. Thus, half of the world's 3.9 billion popu- 
lation lives on less than $200 annually; 900 mil- 
lion subsist on less than $75 a year; and four 
million are literally starving. This at a time 
when a mere five percent growth of U.S. GNP in 
1976 ($70 billion) equals the combined annual 
GNP of no less than 70 developing countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The designation of the Third World has, of 
course, by now become a misnomer. The Arab 
Gold Circle carries a clout all its own, and again 
not only in economics — the fact that the energy 
crisis for the industrialized world also hurts the 
undeveloped does not in any way divert from the 
oppressive capital-labor relationship in each coun- 
try — but politically in West Europe as well as 
Japan, and the U.S.— as well as the UN where, 
especially when it comes to the question of Israel, 
it has very nearly total control. This, however, in 
no way helps the poor Third World, or the masses 
in the Gold Circle any more than the masses of 
Africa. 

Which is why all the rulers feel a great deal 
more in common with each other than with "their 
own people", and why at this very moment, de- 
spite both the civil war in Lebanon and the revolt 
in South Africa — or just the elections in Italy — 
Ford-Kissinger's meddling is accepted. From the 
capitalists' point of view that is understandable 
enough- The shocker is China. As a state-capi- 
talist society calling itself Communist, it has been 
building up all sorts of theories why only Russia 
is state-capitalist while it, China, remained the 
world revolutionaries' beacon light. But its sup- 
port of FNLA and UNITA brought it so close to 
South Africa that, at least in Africa, it had to 
step back. 7 

Just as the breather we gained with the mass 
disgust with Watergate, which at least did re- 
move Nixon from office, didn't mean any funda- 
mental change in capitalism-imperialism in re- 
actionary outpouring against the anti-Vietnam 
war movement, or in Nixonism's racism and anti- 
laborism, so the present Maoist move back from 
the precipice of being with South Africa doesn't 
cause fundamental class changes in either Rus- 
sian or Chinese state-capitalism, or more famil- 
iar global capitalist-imperialisms. It becomes im- 
perative therefore to turn to basic class ques- 
tions: 

1 1 1. State Capitalism— in Theory and 
in Practice 

What is state-capitalism calling itself Com- 
munism? Isn't it the stage of capitalism Marx 
predicted in Capital, not because he was pre- 
occupied with "prophesying" ultimates, but be- 
cause, in logically tracing the "law of motion" of 
capitalism, he wanted to warn the proletariat that 
even if capitalism ever reached the stage where 
all capital would be concentrated "in the hands 
of one single capitalist or one single corporation", 
nothing fundamental whatever would change in 


6 "Uncertainties in S. Africa Don't Slow U.S. Investing" by 
John Henry, Detroit Free Press, 6-20-76. 

7 See Political-Philosophic Letter #2, "Mao's Last Hurrah," 
Feb. 27, 1976, 50£ from News & Letters. 


the most fundamental of all relations — capital/ 
labor which had to be totally uprooted?8 

What is new ever since this theory Marx pro- 
jected became reality, first, with the transforma- 
tion into opposite of Russia as a workers' state 
into a state-capitalist society; secondly, with the 
Depression's collapse of private competitive cap- 
italism and rise of fascism; and thirdly, post- 
World War II world? 

In probing for the answers to these questions, 
we must keep in mind that in the present situa- 
tion the one place where Mao didn't step back 
an inch is: (1) Russia is Enemy No. 1 not only 
to China, but the world over, including even An- 
gola where a genuine national liberation strug- 
gle was reaching a successful conclusion, and 
this also makes the Cubans fighting with the 
Angolan revolutionaries "mercenaries." (2) Any 
possible shift in the global balance of power 
which might tip in favor of Russia automatically 
makes U.S. imperialism "the lesser evil". 

It is this concept of a shift in global power, 
and not Rhodesia, which has brought about the 
ongoing Kissinger-Vorster meeting. Angola, or 
more specifically Russia-Cuba's role in Angola's 
victory, and not South Africa's apartheid, is the 
topic of discussion and maneuverings. It may 
have created in Russia, too, the Grand Illusion 
that the scales of global power have tipped in her 
favor. But in fact, again like the false conscious- 
ness of all exploiters, it all results from an un- 
derestimation of mass power as Reason, especial- 
ly African masses achieving national liberation. 
It is the most basic capital/labor relationship we 
must never lose sight of as we take a second look 
at a world in decay and its new national state- 
capitalisms, whether they call themselves Com- 
munist or just Socialist Planned Economies or 
"Democracies" 

Out of the holocaust of World War II only 
two powers remained standing and of these only 
one — the U.S,— -was an economic might, strong 
enough to start capitalistically rebuilding what it 
had just destroyed. West Europe; the only Goliath 
possessing an A-bomb; and thus the only one with 
the Delusion that this was its "century" — Pax 
Americana. To make matters still more ominous 
for Stalin's Russia, the greatest international 
Communist economist, Eugene Varga, in taking 
measure of the post-war economy, said that no 


8 See Ch. 8 on "The Logic and Scope of Capital" especially 
the section on its applicability to today: "The fundamental 
error of those who cannot understand that a single capitalist 
society is governed by the same laws as a society composed 
of individual capitalists is that they simply will not under- 
stand that what happens in the market is merely the result 
and the consequence of the inherent difficulties in the process 
of production itself. They seem to think that a single capi- 
talist society will have a limitless market. The single capi- 
talist — call him "Collective Leadership under Khrushchev, 
Inc.," if you will — will have, at a certain stage, a magnif- 
icent plant, completely automatized, or a jet bomber, but he 
cannot stop to raise the standard of the masses of workers 
. . . Marx, throughout Capital, insists that either you hove 
the self-activity of the workers, the plan of freely associated 
labor, or you have the hierarchic structure of relotions in 
the factory and the despotic Plan of capital. There is no in- 
between." Marxism and Freedom, p. 1 36. 
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general economic crisis can be counted on for a 
decade because the war economy had taught pri- 
vate capitalism to plan. Stalin quickly put an end 
to that discussion, and continued testing the U.S. 
"will", be it in Berlin, Iran, or where it could 
have others do its fighting — Korea. 

His heirs ran quickly from his policies for im- 
mediate global reach. But there was no doubt 
that something totally new had appeared. There 
was no doubt that — as against private competi- 
tive capitalism, where economics and politics were 
in different spheres, and thus Marx's classical 
expression that the State was the "executive com- 
mittee" of the capitalist class applied — econo- 
mics and politics had become tightly tied (and 
not only in foreign trade). When China won its 
revolution, it acknowledged its economy as state- 
capitalist, but assured the masses there was no 
need to worry since the Communist Party con- 
trolled "the commanding heights", and property 
was nationalized. 

Once the Sino-Soviet orbit had been trans- 
formed into the Sino-Soviet conflict, however, a 
new reality was forced upon the Movement: new 
questions had to be answered. Clearly, a new 
stage of national Communism had appeared. No 
longer was it sufficient to say, that, "of course", 
"socialism in one country" had always meant a 
move away from world revolution. 9 No longer 
could one hide under Trotsky's understanding of 
nationalism as a return to private property. The 
nationalism of state-capitalism the world over 
meant also a new imperialism, not alone for di- 
vision of world, but for single, national control 
of world economy. It is this which is new, which 
is most immediate and ominous today. 

No one doubts that this is precisely what U.S. 
capitalism is reaching for, but that the new na- 
tionalism with global reach is the nature of 
world capitalism today, including state-capital- 
ism calling itself Communism, is not faced- 
Which is why it has been impossible for the New 
Left, no matter how multitudinous are its splits, 
to make a clean break, theoretically, "strategical- 
ly", practically, that is to say, a total break from 
Stalinism-Maoism. What becomes imperative, in 
the face of Russia and China maneuvering to get 
U.S. on "its" sidelO is to start afresh, on totally 
new beginnings, from the ground up, indeed so 
grounded in the mass movement from practice, 
with so new a relationship of theory to practice, 
that never again will the philosophy of liberation 
and actual revolutions be separated. 

There is no doubt in any one's mind now that 
no holds are barred in the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
nor that what had begun as differences in inter- 
nal policies extended to differences in relations 
to the Third World which was gaining political 
independence on its own, with no aid from Com- 
munism. What is in dispute is the similarity of 
class origins and, therefore, each pole's narrow 
nationalism, tied nevertheless to a global reach. 
The simple truth, however, is that state-capital- 
ist perspectives prevailed when both swore by 
their "indestructible friendship", and all 81 Com- 
munist Parties were meeting in Moscow, signing 
unanimous statements against "revisionism " by 
which, then (1957) they meant, not Russian state- 
capitalist counter-revolutionary politics against 
the Hungarian Revolution, but the revolutionary 
Marxist-Humanism against Russian totalitarian 
domination of East Europe. 

It was then, just then, that Mao shocked 
Nehru out of his wits by telling him there was 
not much to fear from the A-bomb; even if it 
led to a nuclear war, and half of humankind was 
destroyed, China could survive and "start 
(Continued on Page 11) 


9 See Political-Philosophic Letter #3-4, "Western Europe 
and Its Communist Parties; Portugal and Its Socialist, Party; 
New Stage of State-Capitalist Crises." Since that letter was 
written, in May, the European Communist Parties met in East 
Berlin, and seemed happy with their separated national Com- 
munisms. See report, NYT July 1, 1976. As against this 
development, the latest revolt of the Polish workers shows the 
real state of unrest within each of these national Communist 
state powers. 

10 As if Nixon-Kissinger who established that "new historic" 
relationship with China were not sufficiently aware of how 
useful to American capitalism is the Sino-Soviet conflict, the 
Foreign Policy Association has recently issued a statement 
advising Kissinger that he must do everything possible to 
assure that the Sino-Soviet conflict never again becomes the 
Sino-Soviet orbit. 





U.S. follows 
South Africa's 
racist lead 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Racism is so prevalent today in this world that 
many people seem to take it as a natural thing in life, 
especially some of the Black leaders in this country 
They yell louder about two U.S. diplomats getting killed 
in Lebanon than they do about the massacre in South 
Africa. Back in April, 1960— when the Sharpeville mas- 
sacre shared headlines with the teargassing and beating 
of Black student demonstrators in South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Georgia and Florida— we wrote in News & 
Letters on racism in South Africa and South USA, but 
today racism is all over the U.S. and the world, with 
South Africa leading all other countries. 

Ford’s administration is talking like we could go to 
war over the slayings in Lebanon if he doesn t get a 
satisfactory explanation, but he has not uttered a word 
on the massacre of Blacks in South Africa. 

POLITICIANS TURN CLOCK BACK 

What the Ford Administration is most concerned 
with today is turning the clock back on school busing 
after years and years of a Supreme Court ruling on 
desegregation. ( 

I was watching a program on TV this week showing 
Blacks working for integration in a town in South 
Carolina in the ’50s. The leader was a minister and the 
KKK shot into his home and later set it on fire. The 
fire department came but would not hook their hoses 
up, and let the house burn to the ground. 

After the second time he was burned out he had to 
move to North Carolina and they ended b* reporting 
that the public schools in that town are still not inte- 
grated today, because wherever Black children go to 
school, the whites have taken their children out and 
sent them to private schools. 
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Textile, clothing workers vote merger; 
face runaway shops, slave wages, racism 


Jimmy Carter is no better than Ford. He is for 
keeping the ethnic purity of a neighborhood and takes 
no position on any other important question but has 
many Black leaders supporting him. After this election 
I feel the wrath of injustice will come tumbling down 
upon the Blacks and poor whites with such force as it 
never has before. When the KKK and the fascist Nazi 
Party can parade up and down Chicago streets without 
a word being said, and knowing this would never have 
happened in the ’60s, it just proves that South Africa 
is not alone in its treatment of Blacks. 

OPEN RACISM AND SEXISM 

Just look for a moment at the trial of Madeline 
Fletcher, the Black policewoman, in Flint, Mich. She 
was one of the first women on the force and got into 
an argument with her white male partner over who 
should drive the scout car, that ended up in a shoot-out 
with her being shot in the stomach and him being shot 
in the thigh. If you read what the police said, this is a 
case of open racism and sexism. 

The papers played it down, as if she fired the only 
shot, but some 15 shots were fired, with several police- 
men firing at her as she lay on the ground. 

They waited 15 minutes before they called an am- 
bulance for her, but drove the white man to the hospital 
immediately in a scout car. Many of the policemen 
said they did not want her there and some were re- 
corded saying they hoped she’d die, after hearing she 
had been shot. The jury finally acquitted her, but still 
no charges have been brought against the white police- 
man. (Continued on Page 5) 


by Michael Connolly 

Meeting in special conventions June 3 and 
4, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (ACWA) and the Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA) not only voted to 
merge their organizations, creating the first 
half-million member union in the textile and 
clothing industry, but immediately announced 
a “full-scale organizing drive in the non-union 



Oneita Mills workers in South Carolina, Black and white 
together, celebrate union recognition victory. 


Our life and times 


South African Black youth fight hated regime 


by Peter Mallory 

“Amandhla, Amandhla” — “power, power’’ — 
was the chant of the thousands of South African 
Black youth who, armed only with rocks and hand 
tools, braved the police with automatic weapons in 
Soweto. Whereas, in, 1960 thousands of native Afri- 
cans in Sharpeville burned their passes in a demand 
for human rights and 72 were murdered as they 
were gunned down in the street, the Soweto youth 
burned and gutted the pass office and other build- 
ings of this hated white minority regime. 

By June 19, two days later, the whole ring of 
seven Johannesburg townships— ghettos where the 
Blacks who do most of the labor of this society are 
isolated — exploded as people of all ages joined the 
youth. But it was primarily the Black youth all over 
the country that rose in revolt. At the University of 
Zululand, 280 miles southeast of Johannesburg, 
students burned to the ground the administrative 
headquarters of the university. 

At the University of the North, 200 miles north 
of Johannesburg, 2,000 students demonstrated and 
were attacked by police. Some sympathetic white 
students battled police in Johannesburg and Capo 
Town. In the heart of Durban a group of Blacks 
marched on the city’s center building. After three 
days and a lull, the rebellion started up all over 
again in the townships around Pretoria with Black 


and Ron Brokmeyer 

workers striking in Mabopane township for higher 
wages at the water works. 

As if it was just a question of language, all the 
white officials in Pretoria could say was “Why here, 
where everyone speaks English in the schools?” The 
full story of the rebellion is yet to be told. The toll 
in human life is staggering. According to the 
government over 140, all but two being Black, were 
killed, and over 1,100 injured. Many of those gunned 
down by the butcher police were pre-teenage Black 
children. 

As in the townships around Johannesburg, in 
the ghettos around Pretoria most government build- 
ings, schools, beer halls, and offices of the Bantu 
administration were a target to burn, in this country 
where every governmental structure is designed to 
preserve white supremacy. 

More than 2,000 Blacks are arrested each day 
for violations of regulations regarding internal pass- 
ports Blacks must carry everywhere outside the 
remote reserves or concentration camps. At any 
time Blacks can be sent to those concentration 
camps or what the head of this police state, Vorster, 
who is still an admirer of Hitler, calls “homelands.” 

The “homelands,” which many Blacks have never 
seen, constitute 13 percent of the land airea of this 
country where 70 percent of the population is Black. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


bastion of the South and Southwest.” The 
delegates also named J. P. Stevens Co. — the 
infamous anti-union giant which has defeated _ 
nearly a dozen organizing attempts over the 
last 20 years — as the target of a nationwide 
boycott until a contract is achieved there. 

Just two weeks later, the United Farm Workers of 
America (UFW) announced in Delano, Calif., their 
merger with the Associacion de Trabaj adores Agri- 
colas, a predominantly Puerto Rican farmworkers 
organization on the East Coast. 

There is no doubt that, in the case of the textile 
and clothing workers, the merger was inspired by the 
victory of the Farah strikers, 2,000 Chicana women 
whose struggle was backed by a national boycott. 

Neither is there any doubt that the decisions to 
merge were made in the face of the most vicious anti- 
labor counter-revolution, especially in the southern 
and western states. In California, where ten years of 
sacrifice and struggle finally won farmworkers there 
the right to union elections, the growers and the Team- 
sters have now succeeded in blocking all elections 
by getting the legislature to cut off the money needed 
to hold them. 

ANTI-UNION PRESERVE GROWING 

Across the South, such an economically power- 
ful preserve for the scab sweatshop has that region 
become, that even some of the “labor leaders” of 
the AFL-CIO have now become alarmed. The fact 
is that the biggest textile companies, J. P. Stevens, 
Burlington Industries and Cannon Mills, never or- 
ganized, have now become huge multi-national con- 
glomerates. In the Carolinas, center of the textile 
industry, only eight percent of the workers are now 
unionized. 

Nor has the anti-union offensive been limited to 
textile. General Motors has selected southern loca- 
tions for seven of its last nine parts plants. At the 
Clinton, Miss, plant, GM pulled out all the stops 
in a campaign of race-baiting and red-baiting to de- 
feat UAW organizing attempts. The UAW hasn’t even 
tried to organize GM’s six other recently opened 
southern plants. 

No one is more conscious of these facts today 
than the striking rubber workers, who have seen 
their walkout drag on for over two months, while 40 
percent or more of U.S. tire production continues. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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NY working women protest day care cutbacks 


New York, N.Y. — Over 5,000 people marched 
along hot New York City streets from downtown 
City Hall to the mid-town office of Gov. Carey 
on June 8, raising their voices high in demand- 
ing that no further cuts be made in day care 
centers. 

Though some men were present, it was mostly Black 
women, Hispanic women, and many Asian women who 
were marching and shouting enthusiastically, trying to be 
heard. They were not students, but working women, 
many with their children in hand. 

Many of the women, if not thrown onto welfare 
already because of the closing of 67 day care centers 
within the past six months, had to 
take a day off from what yon can 
be sure are low-paying jobs, to 
make their protest heard against M ■ 

the closing of 49 more centers by M 

the end of June. 

What is horrendous in city 
politics, and smacks of political 
pay-offs, is that something like 10 
of the 49 centers slated for closing 


are “direct lease” rentals. This means that even though 
they are closed, the city goes on paying enormous rents, 
and some have been contracted for as long as 20 years. 
At the very least, the protests are making the city 
politicians break some of these leases, or pretend to, 
because it is such an outrage to the poor of this city. 

Working class women in New York City do not make 
wages that would enable them to pay individual “baby 
sitters” who in turn are mostly women who receive low 
wages. So the question of day care is a vital one to 
working class women. 

These closings mean literally thousands of working 
women will not be able to work, with many going onto 
welfare. Does this make sense? About as much sense as 
firing all school crossing guards here, who were paid 
$3.50 an hour, and replacing them with cops who make 
twice that, if not more. 

What was visibly missing at the march, and upsetting 
to me, was that although surely some women’s liberation- 
ists were marching, Women’s Liberation organizations 
were not present supporting these working class women. 

— Angela Terrano 


Michigan welfare department boss can't buy off activists 


Detroit, Mich. — At the May 17 hearings spon- 
sored by Social Services here, several welfare 
recipients had spoken out against the cutbacks 
that the State has been making, especially in 
areas of Medicaid and services to the elderly and 
handicapped. (See “Women For Freedom” news- 
letter, June 1976, available from Women’s Lib- 
eration, News and Letters, Detroit). 

The way John Dempsey, head of the Department of 
Social Services, has been answering these protests is by 
trying to “buy off” those who have spoken out. One 
handicapped person told me she had received a letter 
from Social Services, and later a phone call from John 
Dempsey in Lansing. 

He asked her if she had received his letter, and she 
replied that with the money she got from Social Services, 
she couldn’t afford a reader. He went on to thank her 
for “participating in our little get-together” (the hearings, 
which he also attended, that almost ended in a riot). He 
said, “We’re always encouraged by people like you. We 
have thought of hiring five or six people to be client 
advocates. Would you like this job?” 

She said no, because she felt she would no longer 


WORLD 


by Ethel Dunbar 

1 thought when we were in the midst of the Water- 
gate scandal, we had had enough to last for a century. 
Now we are seeing this sex scandal coming out of 
Washington and right here in Michigan, too. It makes 
me wonder if this is, in fact, a “man’s world,” as I 
have heard so many times, and nowhere more than with 


WL NOTES 


Workers at Portugal’s Eurofil industrial textile fac- 
tory, 60 percent of whom are women, have occupied 
and run the factory since Feb. 4, 1975. The women are 
still fighting for equal pay for equal work. The workers 
have set up a primary school where they teach them- 
selves, and the schools are run during regular work 
time, with no loss of pay. 

# * sis 

The Alternative Program Unit (APU) of the Cali- 
fornia Institute for Women, a prison, has been shut down 
through the efforts of the women prisoners, and con- 
cerned people and groups on the outside. Over 1,000 
people demonstrated in March at the Sacramento Capitol, 
and hundreds more packed a Department of Correction 
hearing on prison regulations. The so-called “therapy” 

of the APU consists of 24-hour lock-up. 

❖ * ❖ 

When it was discovered on May 3 that asbestos dust, 
a carcinogenic, was being emitted by sterilizing equip- 
ment, 40 women workers at Queen Alexandra Hospital, 
Portsmouth, England, walked out on strike. They were 
followed by .25 more women who came out in support, 
forcing the hospital to remove the equipment. 

Inez Garcia, the Chicana found guilty of murder for 
killing a man who helped rape her, has won the right 
to a new trial. The prosecution has appealed this de- 
cision all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
has yet to make a judgment. 

Fifty women have occupied an ornate palazzo in 
Milan, Italy, for over a month. They have named their 
commune after Teresa -Batista, a Brazilian woman who 
was sold for sexual purposes and later became a revo- 
lutionary. In explaining why they took the house, empty 
for over five years, they said: “We have seized the 
housing which this city denies us because we make a 
living from precarious jobs at low salaries, and because 
we are the worst hit by unemployment.” 


have any contact with people like herself. She said, 
“They wouldn’t want to have anything to do with me, 
and I wouldn’t blame them. I feel it’s the kind of thing 
that would separate me from what’s really going on.” 

There were several others whom Dempsey tried to 
buy off with this job. One person had been complaining 
because she could not afford a new set of teeth, and 
Social Services would not help her. When Dempsey asked 
her if she wanted the job, she said, “No, I just want 
the money to be able to get teeth.” 

When you’re on welfare, you understand how the 
S’tate is always playing around with th£ budget, and the 
first cuts are always made in Social Services. For in- 
stance, the State is now talking about “restoring” some 
of the Medicaid cuts. But they are also saying they will 
withhold two percent of the raise in our budgets next 
October — and we will have to pay a certain amount of 
our Medicaid bills ourselves. 

What would happen after a year, when the budget 
came up, and these “client advocate” jobs were elimi- 
nated? The people who took the jobs would find it almost 
impossible to get back on welfare. They are a lot smarter 
than Dempsey, who thinks he can buy off a movement 
with a couple of jobs. 

— Welfare activist 

Politicians play while we pay 

the leaders of this country. 

They are the ones that make the laws for us to 
abide by, and they are now using women as prostitutes, 
like the mistress of Congressman Hays. What is worse, 
these Congressmen are wasting tax-payers’ money. 

There are millions of poor people in this country 
that are in dire need of money for themselves, and 
want to talk about, among other things, a health-care 
plan for those who cannot afford it. At the same time, 
President Ford is trying to cut millions of people off 
from what little aid there is. Then you see Congressman 
Hays who pays a woman some $14,000 not for working 
but for just coming to the office. Hardly any workers 
make that much money a year. 

Some people here seem to want to uphold these 
men that are being accused, and are still willing to 
vote for them. Not one of the leading candidates for 
President has said a word about it, and I think it is 
because of their racist nature. 

Some y6ars ago, Adam Clayton Powell was accused 
of the same thing, and everyone in the government had 
something to say against him. Hays was the leading 
opponent against Powell. They hounded Powell until 
he gave up his position, and he died in exile. 

When you see the urgent needs of so many families 
that have to go through hell to get help and sometimes 
do not get help at all, and at the same time these 
people in Washington are wasting money, it makes you 
wonder what kind of world we live in. 



News & Letters photo 

Over 300 demonstrators, including groups like Union 
WAGE and CLUW, crowded into the Industrial Welfare 
Commission’s hearings in San Francisco to demand $4.00 
minimum wage and overtime pay after eight hours. The 
IWC wants to do away with all protective laws as well 
as overtime pay, break times, lunch times and rest 
areas. The women also demanded not only to keep the 
protective laws, but to extend them to men. 

World recession challenged 
by women's self-activity 

by Molly Jackson 

We hear the reports that employment is going up— 
the government is touting the fact that 300,000 more 
people were employed in May— and that the majority of 
new jobs are going to women. All those statistics rep- 
resent is underemployment, and the fact that many 
women who are now counted as employed are taking 
part-time jobs because they have lost all hope of getting 
full-time work. 

“Last hired, first fired” became reality for millions 
of women in the U.S. during the current depression. The 
employment gains made by minorities and women 
through mass movements have been wiped out with the 
aid of the labor bureaucracy’s silence and the revival of 
government-sanctioned racism. 

Although women now make up 40 percent of the 
work force, we are still treated as marginal workers, 
although the majority of women work because they must, 
to support themselves, their children, or to contribute to 
their households. Many women work full-time and still 
live in poverty. And in spite of the women’s movement, 
the gap between the earnings of men and women has 
widened in recent years. 

Underemployment, unemployment and unequal pay 
—these hallmarks of capitalism go doubly for women 
everywhere in the world. In Java, mechanical rice holl- 
ers created some factory jobs for men, but eliminated 
hundreds of thousands of jobs for women, who had 
hulled the rice by hand. 

All over the world, these are the daily, life-and-death 
struggles of working women. In Great Britain, women in 
ten different factories went out on strike for equal pay 
during April. In Portugal, women textile workers occu- 
pied their factory, and in Italy, others occupied a palazzo, 
fighting the same kind of battles (see WL Notes). 

As for our own country, the, new outpourings of 
women in motion, organizing themselves, are all around 
us. This is the whole thrust of our new pamphlet, Work- 
ing Women For Freedom, that women are not separating 
their doing from their thinking, or their “economic” lives 
from their private lives, as labor and as women: 

“When we see, as fact, cleaning women in New 
York — in their sixties and seventies, who complained 
that men were paid more, and when asked what they 
thought about WL, declared, ‘We ARE women’s libera- 
tionists!’— 4here can be no doubt that the fact is well- 
grounded that Women’s Liberation is, indeed, not just an 
idea whose time has come, but the fact of development 
that has emerged out of it.” (See ad below.) 

The movement of working women today, who in 
their daily lives are questioning and changing this ex- 
ploitative society, is also laying down a challenge to 
women’s liberationists everywhere to grasp this very 
high stage of the WL movement. 
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price: *1 


Just off the press! 

Working Women for Freedom 


Appendix: 

"Women as Thinkers 
and as Revolutiona- 
ries" by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya 

Price: $1.00 

(plus 25f postage) 


“You get so disgusted with the system. You 
can’t just sit at home and think everything 
iviil take care of itself. When you find out 
that other people feel the same way, you 
know you’re not in this alone. We need to put 
together work and thought. Without that, we 
won’t be moving ...” (p.13) 

— Pat Carter, Black GM worker 

Order from: 

Women’s Liberation, News & Letters 
1380 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Los Angeles, Detroit 

Uniroyal strikers denied voice in negotiations 


Los Angeles, Cal —How do we express our- 
selves? The company and the union have tried 
to cut off any dialogue among workers. They 
don’t want workers to discuss their common 
problems. 

The strike we are in right now is a good example. 
At this point most of us have been told we can’t get 
information. When the local union president calls the 
local back East, he spends most of his time on things 
having nothing to do with the negotiations. 

Even the information that the International has 
printed about the strike benefits and obligations is 
just sitting on the floor of the union hall and not given 
out. And then you will have the union representatives 
going around saying these young fellows don’t under- 
stand what it is all about. But do the union officials 
understand what it is all about? 

Some of the old attitudes are prevalent right in 
the middle of the strike. Why were women taken off 
the picket line and put in the kitchen? Some of the 
younger women refused this assignment. Why couldn’t 
men be asked to work in the kitchen? 

Why does it appear that the union leadership is 
responding to us as a group and as individuals as if 
we don’t have the ability to reason for ourselves? Why 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 3) 

In South Africa they are reporting it is the worst 
riot since March, 1960 when 72 were killed and some 200 
wounded. They reported that they were driving the 
people onto a hill, using police dogs and other brutal 
methods, and then planes would fly over them and gas 
the area and the people. 

During Angola’s recent struggles to attain freedom, 
Mao sided with South Africa, and the Blacks who fol- 
lowed the line went along with Mao. How can any 
Black in his right mind support a country where you 
can toe shot down for violating a policy designed to 
keep Blacks separated from whites and to keep colored 
people separated as long as one is lighter skinned than 
others? 

And the U.S. supports and condones all this because 
it is a form of slavery, and that is what the U.S. has 
had for most of its 200 years. And to think that this 
is the 200th anniversary of the freedom of this country 
and the Blacks are not really free yet. In fact, some of 
the freedom that we ourselves have gained has been 
taken away, and more will be taken if President Ford 
has his way. 

They all sneak in the words: “'I am for integration 
but against forced busing.” This will go on forever if 
what they mean is — when whites accept you Blacks and 
say it is okay for you to go to school with us, then I 
am for that kind of integration. It is like saying to a 
criminal, I am against what you are doing, but I don’t 
want to force you to stop. So between South Africa and 
South-North-East-West U.S. A., the Black people will 
have to find their own way to freedom. 


is it that negotiations and ideas for this strike are 
being done by the “big brains” and consequently there 
is no participation by the workers? 

The problems and attitudes we are facing in the 
strike are really a reflection of those same problems 
and attitudes that have been going on on a daily basis 
in the plant long before the strike. 

A lot of the plant has recently been young Black 
and Chicano and that seems to be a number of strikes 
against you. The tire division where most of the young 
Black and Chicano workers end up having to go through 
is where they let you know as a worker where it’s at, 
where the workers are most abused, where they hit you 
with everything, where we find the highest accident rate. 

I want to know is it an accident that the company 
and the union are always complaining about the Detroit 
plant as the problem plant? It is the one whose workers 
in the majority are Black. 

Everyone recognizes the need for dialogue. The 
union, right now in the middle of the strike, is still 
having a dialogue with management working in the 
plant. They call them up. But they don’t seem to want 
to have a dialogue with their workers. 

It is time for us to have our own dialogue. We 
have to discuss our common problems, come up with 
our own ideas and answers. There isn’t a function 
from running machinery on up that we can’t perform 
as workers. The only reason anything is a function 
today is through the workers doing. No one did it for 
the workers. 

— Black Uniroyal worker 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — There’s a lot of companies who are 
planning on moving down South or overseas. That’s 
hurting us right now because those non-union rubber 
plants are continuously producing tires. The union knows 
exactly how it is hurting us to also have those union 
plants working without a contract. The whole strike is a 
big front, they’re hoping that we won’t be able to stand up 
long. Striking the Big Four was just something to snap 
you back from where you were into believing that they 
are all for you. 

Whatever we’re going to get, they already have it 
planned. All they’re doing is something to get us to ac- 
cept it. We won’t like it but they’re hoping we’ll accept 
it anyway because of all the suffering and the losses 
we’re going through now. I don’t believe anybody has 
gone to them and said, “I want to go back to work.” 

But the union is going to say they decided to accept 
something because they saw so many of their people not 
prepared for this. They’ll throw the blame right back at 
the workers, saying something like “none of our union 
people were prepared for this long strike and we can 
work it through this till the next time when we’ll be 
ready for them.” And if we go back we’ll be begging 
the company to give us what is even in the contract. 

There’s a lot of divisions in the plant. The Blacks 
are trying to have what the whites used to have. The 
whites are still trying to have what their ancestors always 
had. They both are trying to get it through a plant that 
has a union that won’t even stand up to let them keep 
any gains at all. , 

— Black worker, Uniroyai 
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Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich.— When Ford said they were knocking 
out 1,800 jobs from their Ford Rouge plant, a meeting 
was held between company officials and Ken Bannon, 
head of the UAW Ford Division .At that meeting. Ford 
told Bannon that Rouge was a dying plant and that the 
corporation was not going to be putting the same kind of 
investment in Rouge like they had in the past. 

Bannon came out of the meeting yelling for job se- 
curity, but nobody knows just what he means by that. 
Sure, every worker wants to keep his job, but there’s 
more to it than that. These jobs are going someplace, and 
are going to be located in the South, in the right-to-work 
states where they’re all 100 percent against the unions. 

Many workers are wondering what this talk about 
“job security” means, and some of them are saying it 
might be a trick of the UAW to substitute “job security” 
for seniority. 

In Britain and many other countries, the unions, 
government and others work to support management 
policies. Looks like the UAW is hewing out this same 
road here for the auto corporations. 

— Day-shift worker 

Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — They have added on so many 
operations to so many jobs, that you have to run like 
crazy here to keep up. And we have been working over- 
time, nine hours and six days. Whatever happened to 
“voluntary” overtime? With this overtime, you get off 
work, go home, go to sleep, get up, and it’s time to go 


to work again. I am glad school is out, because a couple 
of mornings I just couldn’t wake up to get my kids off. 

A lot of people went out on medical the past couple 
of weeks, not because they had anything “wrong” with 
them, but because the heat in here was so bad. When 
the temperature inside reaches a certain point, we’re not 
supposed to have to work. But nobody in the union said 
anything about it. It’s still only June. What will it be 
like in the summer? 

— Second shift worker, Main building 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The heat in the paint shop is in- 
tolerable and we have been trying to get some air in 
there. We had a petition going, and we brought it up at 
the local meeting, but the union is doing nothing. 

There is an air freeze in the paint shop that was 
hooked up last year, but they haven’t turned it on yet. 
They are trying to tell those of us who have to work in 
this heat that it is turned on, but they are just trying to 
save money by keeping it off. A foreman said it won’t 
ever be turned on, because it would mess up the paint 
on the cars. They are more concerned with these cars 
than the heat we have to work in. They said we might 
get some fans in during changeover, but they made the 
same promise last year, and nothing was done. 

One sister got so sick that she had to walk out, and 
go to the emergency room at a hospital. They tried to 
fire her, but she did get her job back. Everyone is going 
to have to walk out if they don’t get the air on. 

— Faint shop workers, afternoons 
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Union squabble 
hurts Eldon 
Axle workers 


By John Allison 

Jordan Sims is serving his second term as president 
of Local Union 961 at Chrysler’s Eldon Axle Plant. Now, 
for the second time, he is being suspended from office 
by the UAW International Executive Board. The local is 
being run by UAW regional representative Homer Jolley. 

All of this hassle goes back to the last local election, 
when Sims, a Black worker, was elected president but 
all executive board members were elected from his oppo- 
sition slate. They’ve been battling each other ever since, 
and the present battle is over the misuse of union funds. 

The UAW will render a decision by Aug. 1, since all 
reviews have been used up. The UAW is making a big 
effort to bring all local unions in line before contract 
negotiations begin in September to give the appearance 
of a solid front. But if the UAW rules against Sims, this, 
will mean a new election in August or September when 
the negotiations will be in full swing, and the UAW will 
try to avoid that kind of conflict. 

Sims has already been told that he cannot run for 
re-election as president. But if he is removed as presi- 
dent, it doesn’t mean he can’t run for vice-president, 
which will be open if the present vice-president moves 
up to become the president. 

The majority of the workers in the plant are Black, 
and since the rest of the executive board is white, many 
of them are demanding that there be a Black member 
on the Board. This could help Sims’ chances to become 
vice-president if he is removed as president. 

These charges and counter-charges on the part of 
the union bureaucrats are taking up all of their time, 
and the rank-and-file workers are tired of the squabbling. 
The reason is simple: their own grievances and work 
problems aren’t being taken care of, and that’s what 
they’re interested in. 

The end result is that hundreds — if not thousands— 
of grievances are piling up and no action is taken on 
them. The company always drags its feet on grievances 
before contract negotiations, knowing that they will all 
be thrown in the hopper and most of them thrown out in 
the course of settling local grievances after the national 
contract is signed. It means the workers are not getting 
the representation they deserve. 

Fleetwood's Wayne Powell 

(The morning after the June issue of News & Letters 
was passed out at Fleetwood, our office received a phone 
call from Dept. 21 committeeman Wayne Powell. He 
was angry because the story said that he was “closer to 
supervision than to Black workers.” Here is part of what 
he said, without the obscenities — Ed.) 

There is no such thing as harassment of Black 
workers in my department. I know of only two cases 
of Black workers being penalized since I have been 
there. You talk about racism. What is it? I don’t know. 
At Fleetwood, more than half the workers are Black 
and the Blacks have all the best jobs ... The more 
you print about me, the better chance I have to get 
elected next time. There will be a real back-lash. The 
two hi-lo drivers you wrote about brought the trouble 
on themselves. The foremen and the general foreman 
didn’t cause the trouble. 

• 

(A Black worker in Dept. 21 comments.) 

What Wayne Powell said is ridiculous. He couldn’t 
have been talking about Dept. 21, because it is still 
mostly white. The only places that are mostly Black at 
Fleetwood are the body shop and the paint shop. Most 
Blacks only came to Fleetwood in the last 10 or 12 years. 
We don’t have the seniority, so how can we have the 
best jobs? 

If Wayne Powell is doing his job, why do so many 
Black workers have to go file at the Civil Rights Com- 
mission? Powell just proves he is prejudiced by these 
remarks. He is the type of man who tries to make 
white workers think that they will be treated better if 
they stick together against the Blacks. But the poor white 
will not be accepted by GM any more than the Black. 
All GM cares about is production. 

• 

(A white worker in Dept. 21 gave another view.) 

I think the article last month gave the wrong impres- 
sion about Wayne Powell. 

I drive a hi-lo in Dept. 21 myself, and I’m white. 
It is probably true that Wayne Powell is a worse com- 
mitteeman for the Black workers than for the whites, 
but he isn’t a very good committeeman for the white 
workers either. The only time you are likely to see him 
is around election time. Whenever I have put in a com- 
mittee call (except two times) the alternate is the one 
who comes. Powell is never available. White workers 
need good representation too. 
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200 YEARS AFTER AMERICA'S UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 


Header 


“Operation Sail”, the international na- 
val exhibition that is supposed to be a 
Bicentennial event at the harbor here on 
the eve of July 4, may well prove to be 
an all-too-fitting celebration of our 200 
years of racism. Not only did Kissinger 
especially invite South Africa to partic- 
ipate — six months after the original list 
of participating countries was announced 
— but to emphasize the ugliness, another 
ship — this one from Chile— is included in 
the extravaganza and will carry an 
“honorary” South African captain and 
personnel from the South African armed 
forces. Disgustingly enough, the Chilean 
ship is none other than the “Esmeralda”, 
which was used as a torture center dur- 
ing and after the 1973 coup in Chile! 

The American Committee on Africa 
has urged people to protest the presence 
of both the South African and the Chil- 
ean ships, stating that “the alliance be- 
tween the military junta and the South 
African racist regime will be literally 
on display at this event.” So will their 
alliance with American imperialism. 

Incensed 
New York 

* * * 

Anyone still harboring illusions of re- 
form in capitalist society should take 
note of how the “right to privacy” law 
is being implemented. According to a 
friend in the Social Security Disability 
program, since claimants are now leg- 
ally entitled to see “Confidential” med- 
ical reports from their treating phy- 
sicians, all reports marked as such are 
being returned. Instead, the state orders 
a consultative examination at a private- 
ly-run but publicly-supported clinic. 
These evaluations are generally inferior 
to the original, and after being typed 
and mailed through the offices are any- 
thing but private. The upshot is the 
“privacy” of the bureaucracy is pro- 
tected, while that of the wage-earner 
is abolished. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Congratulations on a fine publication. 
To me, it is fitting that you are located 
in Detroit, the aorta of American industry. 
If I had but one day in which to show 
the U.S. to a foreign visitor, or someone 
risen from the past, Detroit is where 1 
would take him . . . Whenever I visit 
Detroit I am forcibly struck by its com- 
bination of myth (the worship of tech- 
nology, of mindless consumption, of 
ruthlessness masquerading as virtue) 
and reality, the reality of the assembly 
line, of racial tensions and class-divisions 
perpetuated by capital . . . 

Detroit is, in the subtle way of im- 
perialist capitalism, the Auschwitz of 
America. Yet there is a nobility in the 
suffering that its citizens and workers 
undergo, just as there was at the death 


camps. Lies cannot deceive them. The 
dominance is not total. Every oppressed 
person (which, in this country, means 
virtually everyone) owes Detroit a kind 
of debt of gratitude for being at an 
advanced stage of self-consciousness 
compared to other places. The actions 
and thoughts (of Detroit workers) are 
on a universal plane, and transcend all 
boundaries of doctrine, party affiliation, 
or nationality. Liberation is every man’s 
cause. I am a Detroiter. 

New Reader 
Chicago, Bl. 

* * * 

To give visual shape to revolutionary 
ideas is a challenging part of revolution. 
I have just viewed an exhibit of draw- 
ings and sculptures by a young artist 
named Ann Marie D’Anna that swirl 
with excitement and inspire the imagina- 
tion. Your Detroit readers might be in- 
terested in inquiring about her works 
through Object Unlimited Galleries, 
where they were recently shown. 

Art Enthusiast 
Detroit 

* * * 

What is happening to those great doc- 
uments of American freedom — ‘the very 
foundation of our country — the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights? Not only is there 
dictatorship rule in America’s Judicial 



System, but one of the most cruel and 
inhumane acts ever used in all mankind 
—the Habitual Criminal Law. Court and 
prison records will show that states are 
violating the 8th and 14th Amendments 
by letting one person, the prosecutor, use 
despotic dictatorship rule to pick and 
choose who to try as habitual criminals. 
Since the statute is used randomly and 
vindictively by prosecutors without 
guidelines or standards, it constitutes 
Cruel and Unusual Punishment which 
the 8th Amendment prohibits, and vio- 


lates the 14th Amendment that requires 
that punishment be handed out uniform- 
ly. On behalf of America’s founding 
fathers ... I would like to issue a chal- 
lenge to anyone in the whole U.S. judi- 
cial system to deny these allegations 
publicly. 

The “Little Con” 
Tennessee 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The article in the last issue of N&L by 
the Portuguese editor, “Theory Critical 
to Revolt” was very important. In the 
midst of counter-revolution he is reex- 
amining what Went wrong, and it is the 
very ideas we have been talking about 
here, i.e., the needed unity between 
theory and practice, the movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory, 
and the opposition to the vanguard par- 
ties to lead. 

Nothing could be a stronger call for 
us to work out these questions today, 
before a revolution, so that we won’t 
have to confront them during a counter- 
revolution, and the American revolution 
will go all the way to freedom this time. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

• 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

The Smith regime in Salisbury has had 
over ten years since it declared its inde- 
pendence from Britain to avoid majority 
rule. Now that Angola has been “over- 
run” by Russian and Cuban mercenaries, 
so the story goes, the “red challenge” is 
eager to turn its attention to Rhodesia. 
This has led to cries of support and re- 
quests for military aid from our own 
home-grown right-wingers, who make 
their wish to exploit Rhodesia evident by 
reminding of vital resources and miner- 
als available there. Unfortunately, the 
myth of kith and kin ties between Brit- 
ain and Rhodesia are strong. It is easy 
to know which side to sympathize with, 
if a racial war started, but harder to 
know how best to aid the cause, and sup- 
port those who have been oppressed by 
our so-called kith and kin. 

Hyde Park Socialist 
London 

* * * 

Operation Namibia is collecting a 
boatload of books banned by the South 
African government to be sailed to 
Namibia this summer. The request for 
help in setting up such a library was 


made by the Namibia National Conven- 
tion, an umbrella group that contains 
all the freedom organizations, and in- 
cludes both SWAPO and SWANU. The 
project is supported by interested groups 
and individuals around the world. Con- 
tributions to help get the books to their 
destination, and inquiries for further 
information can be sent to: 

Operation Namibia 
5 Caledonian Road 
London, N.l 

* * * 

Carling Breweries have been adver- 
tising proudly that they now have a 
brewery in South Africa. Count me as 
one boycotter of Carling’s beer from 
here on in. 

Beer-drinker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Rhodesia (Africans call it Zimbabwe) 
has been very much in the news recently. 
What is daily life like for the 6 million 
Blacks (95 percent of the population) 
inside Zimbabwe? They have no voice in 
the political process or the laws that 
regulate their daily lives. Security raids 
by the police are a constant fear and 
families are moved against their will to 
“protected villages” where their every 
action is watched. There are concentra- 
tion camps, overcrowded, filthy and 
lacking the most basic necessities. 
Wages are low. A Black mine worker 
earns 26 cents a day for an 8 hour shift. 
The average annual earnings for Blacks 
is less than $650, for whites more than 
$7,100. 

The Africa Fund has been aiding Afri- 
can people on their difficult road to in- 
dependence with education, humanitarian 
and legal assistance since 1967. Readers 
who wish to help can write for informa- 
tion about the Fund to: 

Frank Montero 
Africa Fund 
305 East 46th St. 
NYC, 10017 

• 

CAMPUS PROTESTS 

The news that the French government 
had sold nuclear potential to South 
Africa came on Memorial Day week-end. 
On Tuesday, when classes resumed at 
Wayne State University, several of us 
got together and talked about it. The 
French Vice-Consul had been invited to 
the university for that Thursday to pre- 
sent prizes in the French Poetry Con- 
test, so we decided to go there and 
protest by asking him embarrassing 
questions about it, about French col- 
laboration in WW II, and about racism 
in France today. In no way could we 
reconcile poetry with the Atomic bomb. 

When we told the Language Dept, of 
our plans, they immediately cancelled 
his visit, and there was a lot of discus- 
sion among students. Most of the French- 
speaking students were favorable to the 
protest, but some of the Americans 
were “scandalized”. There are many 
people who believe that there is some- 
thing “pure” and “aristocratic” about 
everything “French” (who would ever 
empty the garbage in French?) — which 
is a dead weight on the entire French- 
speaking world. The youth and workers 
of the French-speaking world are look- 
ing for a new society. 

French Lit. Student 
Detroit 

■f -I- * 

Chicano students on the nine Univer- 
sity of California campuses went on 
strike May 21 with a rally of 700 at the 
Berkeley campus. The strike call was 
in response to the University’s failure 
to implement the recommendations of a 
1971 President’s Task Force Report on 
the status of Chicanos in the University 
system. 

The report revealed that Chicanos 
make up 17 percent of the state’s popu- 
lation, yet have comprised only two 
percent of the university-wide student 
enrollment since 1971. Despite more than 
6,000 new admissions to the UCB campus 
in the fall of 1975, there were only 72 


A DISSENTING VIEW FROM ISRAEL ON THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 


As opposed to many other left papers, 
N&L shows a much clearer understand- 
ing of the political dynamics of the Mid- 
dle East conflict. But in your article in 
the May issue your writers failed to do 
their homework in learning the facts 
behind recent events. 

The basic confusion is between those 
Arabs inside pre-1967 Israel and those 
in the occupied territories. True, they 
are all part of the Palestine Arab people, 
and we may rightly aspire to a future in 
which they will not be divided from each 
other, and from the Jewish-Israeli peo- 
ple. But the imperative of peace today 
requires a certain amount of separation 
of the two struggles; an end to the Is- 
raeli occupation of territories conquered 
in 1967 and the establishment of peace- 
ful relations between Israel and its neigh- 
bors, including the Palestinian state 
which will hopefully arise. 

The March 30 general strike was or- 
ganized by Arabs in Israel, in protest of 
the expropriation of land in Israel from 
Arabs, for “development” . . . With the 
help of past expropriations, a large per- 
centage of their inhabitants have become 
commuting industrial workers in Jewish 
areas. Hence the resistance to further 
expropriations. The government used 
threats of firings and other steps to try 
to break it, and the clashes occurred 
when troops and police invaded villages, 
firing in some cases into homes. Six were 
killed. 


Most of the clashes reported in the last 
six months — the demonstrations of 
school children, commercial strikes, and 
oppression from the Israeli authorities— 
involve Arab residents of the West Bank. 
The April 12 elections were held there, 
not among Israeli citizens, as stated in 
N&L. Officially, they were non-political, 
concerned only with municipal admin- 
istration, since the military government 
allows no political expression, but every- 
one knew who the candidates represent- 
ed, and, as you correctly reported, pro- 
PLO and Communist people were over- 
whelmingly put into office, as opposed 
to the more collaborationist, pro-Jordan- 
ian traditional leadership. ... 

Your sentence that “the tactics of the 
government are playing into the hands 
of the Communists and of the PLO” im- 
plies that these two forces are the enemy 
and smells of gross ignorance of the 
situation, at best, or old-fashioned anti- 
communism at worst ... No observer of 
the scene can deny that the PLO has 
won the allegiance of Palestinians for its 
role in their struggle. In addition, the 
Communists in Israel and those in the 
occupied territories (underground) have 
made their position very clear: in favor 
of a Palestinian state alongside Israel. 
The CP by default has become the main 
defender of Arab minority rights and is 
winning the support of more and more 
Israeli Arabs. 

There are some extreme Arab nation- 


alists in Israel and the territories not 
in the CP, and among the “rejection 
front” factions of the PLO, who deny 
any legitimacy for Israel. In my opinion, 
these circles and the Israeli government 
which refuses to recognize any Palestin- 
ian rights are playing into each other’s 
hands, against the interests of both peo- 
ples for side-by-side peace and coexist- 
ence today, and a united struggle for 
common interests in the future. 

David Mandel, New Outlook 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

* * £ 

Editor’s Note: We are glad to print 
the preceding letter of dissent from Is- 
rael. For our own views on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, see “Our Life and 
Times,” p. 10 this issue, as well as Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “U.S. and Russia Enter 
Middle East Cockpit” and her Political- 
Philosophic Letter No. 1, “The UN Res- 
olution on Zionism”. As for our analysis 
of what calls itself Communism but is, 
in fact, state-capitalist rule, our views 
on both Russia and China as well as the 
Communist Parties around the world 
are well documented not only in the col- 
umns of N&L but in Marxism and Free- 
dom and Philosophy and Revolution. 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s fundamental anal- 
ysis of Russia as a state-capitalist so- 
ciety appeared first in 1941, following 
her opposition to the Hitler-Sfalin Pact 
in 1939. 
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new Chicano admissions. 

The UC Chicano community is demand- 
ing: immediate implementation of the 
Task Force Report, strengthening of 
Chicano Supportive Services, hiring of 
more Chicano faculty and staff, and al- 
location of a guaranteed financial aid 
packet depending upon financial need 
with immediate notification of stipend. 

Supporter 

Berkeley 


ARGENTINE VICTIM 

On May 27, Raymundo Gleyzer, a 34 
year-old film-maker who has won nu- 
merous international awards, disappear- 
ed in Buenos Aires, Argentina. It seems 
certain he is one more victim of the 
recent military coup d’etat. He was best 
known in the U.S. for “Mexico: The 
Frozen Revolution”. Those who would 
like to join us in protesting this outrage 
should write for more information to: 
Emergency Committee to Defend 
Latin American Filmakers 
339 Lafayette St. 
NYC 10012 

f * 

WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 

In the May issue of News & Letters 
there was a review of Susan Brown- 
[ miller’s book on rape, critiquing the 
| author for racist tendencies. In her re- 
view, Morris did not mention the stand 
i Brownmiller takes on prostitution— that 
there should be harsher anti --prostitution 
laws— but I think this stand, fairly com- 
mon among feminists, reflects the same 
racist, elitist tendencies. 

The argument funs that the existence 
of prostitution degrades all women be- 
cause it enforces the idea that women 
are property, to be bought, sold, raped, 
at men’s will. Theoretically, the argu- 
ment sounds good, but it is totally re- 
moved from the reality of the actual 
daily lives of women who support them- 
selves, and often their children, by 
hustling. We all know that the majority 
of women in the labor force work at 
monotonous, low-paying jobs, and with 
the economy as it is now, there are many 
women who can’t find jobs at all. Fur- 
thermore, anti-prostitution laws— “even” 
if geared to the arrest of male clients— 
hurt most the poorest class of prosti- 
tutes, the women who work the streets. 
You can bet all those male legislators, 
lawyers, politicians and business execu- 
tives aren’t about to put a stop to “their 
own” expense-account women! Or to 
arrest themselves. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* & * 

The Detroit Police have put rape be- 
hind car theft, purse snatching and bur- 
glary in their priorities for answering 
emergency calls. This in a city where, 
in one day last week, nine women were 
raped. It is the total unfeeling of these 
priorities which sickened me. How could 
anyone think that a stolen car is more 
important than the total degradation and 
physical violence done to a woman who 
has been raped. Even with all the rape 
crisis lines and changed laws that the 
Women’s Liberation Movement has 
fought for and won, this is a problem 
which will be with us until we rip this 
society up by its roots and build a new 
one on human foundations! 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* * Sit 

“Hershelf” (2 Highland St., Highland 
Park, Mich, phone 869-4045 )_ is a women’s 
bookstore and craft shop which opened 
on May 9. Many hours of labor by the 
collective have created a warm and 
peaceful setting for the many books, 
records and pamphlets by and about 
women. “Hershelf” is also establishing 


a resource file of women with skills or 
those who wish to learn a skill. Hours 
are currently 2 PM to 7 PM Wednesday 
and Thursday, and 12 to 5 PM on Satur- 
day. More volunteer helpers are needed 
Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

# * * 

The special May issue was a real 
unity, and especially so on the question 
of women. From the excerpts from 
Working Women for Freedom to the 
article on 100,000 Italian women demand- 
ing abortion rights, and from John Alli- 
son’s column on the changes women 
made in the shops not only for women 
but for men, to the protests against 
health care cuts and Shainape Shcapwe’s 
column, N&L showed Women’s Liberation 
is a concrete question, or it is nothing. 

Working Woman 
New York 

• 

LEONARD PELTIER 

Leonard Peltier, a leader of the 
American Indian Movement, is facing 
extradition from British Columbia to the 
U.S. on a trumped-up murder charge. 
Peltier’s legal defense is the Canadian 
law that states no fugitive is liable to 
surrender if the alleged offense is of a 
political nature, because the murder 
charge is part of systematic political 
repression. 

The federal minister of justice will 
make the final decision on Peltier’s case. 
Telegrams in support of Peltier’s right 
to asylum should go to Ronald Basford, 
Minister of Justice, Parliament Building, 
Ottawa— with copies to the Leonard 
Peltier Defense Committee, Box 758, 
Station A, Vancouver, B.C. 

AIM supporter 
Detroit 

• 

RACISM 

With the primary elections over, it 
looks like Carter will represent the 
Democrats this fall. What difference 
does it make whether Ford or Reagan 
represent the Republicans? The choice 
for the people to pick a president will be 
made between two racists. 

White worker 
Los Angeles 

❖ * * 

The racists have adopted new tactics 
for the 1970s. There are no longer con- 
frontations with dogs and water hoses. 
Today it is more subtle, playing on the 
division between leaders and masses, 
and we see this in the Black community 
especially this election. Once the move- 
ment of the 1960s separated thought and 
action, the door was opened to a Jimmy 
Carter. It isn’t that he is causing the 
racist backlash we see today but that 
his whole kind of campaign plays right 
into the reaction that’s sweeping the 
country. 

Student 
New York 

* * $ 

In the June issue of N&L a Uniroyal 
worker spoke about how quality control 
jobs are filled from off the street rather 
than from in the plant. Quality control 
used to be a job that they would give the 
people off the floor, when it was lily 
white job. Only after demands were be- 
ing made by a lot of brothers in the 
plant was it decided to get the job filled 
from off the street, so they could keep it 
a white job. The same policy applies to 
some other jobs in the plant. 

Black Uniroyal worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The article in the June issue on racism 
in the election really made me think. 
It is not just white labor which has to 
face up to that disease, unfortunately, 
but a lot of people in the Latino com- 
munity too. I was shocked when I went 
to the polls on May 18 to find a young 
Latino with farmworker buttons on pass- 
ing out leaflets for two right-wing, white 
racist school board candidates. She was 
saying, “Vote for them to stop forced 
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busing. Keep our schools decent.” I 
asked her how she could wear the UFW 
buttons and say this. Her answer was 
that the two questions had nothing to 
do with each other. 


What is really sad is that she is not 
the only one. The neighborhood anti- 
busing group is led by Latinos in alli- 
ance with whites who were campaigning 
for Reagan. I guess they believe that if 
you act as anti-Black as the worst white 
racists, you will be accepted in the white 
community. This kind of thinking is as 
real a barrier to the movement for free- 
dom as the billy-clubs and police dogs 
used on marchers in Delano, Cal. or 
Birmingham, Ala. I would like to know 
if Cesar Chavez and the UFW leadership 
has ever really tried to confront this 
problem. It might change some minds. 

UFW supporter 
Detroit 


LIFE IN QUEBEC 


The conditions of life here in Quebec 
have regressed greatly. The State, as 
the biggest employer, is trying to force 
greater and greater productivity out of 
fewer employees. And it is in the public 
sector that unrest is greatest now. 

In the hospitals they now want a “mo- 
bility clause” in the contract, to enable 
them to shift a worker around to many 
jobs during a single day, and with no 
time allowances. Not only is this a 
completely inhuman work situation for 
the nurses, it is extremely dangerous to 
the patients, who instead of being treated 
by two or so different nurses per shi f t, 
might be seeing as many as eight or 
more, none of whom has the time to 
become familiarized With their individ- 
ual health situations. 

The unions are hardly worth anything, 
and despite all the big publicity and the 
big “militantisme”, are largely in col- 
laboration with the employers. There 
have been threats and talk of an all-out 
general strike three or four times in the 
past few years, including the “limited” 
strikes of right now, but nothing has 
come of it. The current strike situation 
seems to be over. 

One alarming development is the illu- 
sion of workers’ “self -management” 
within the system, such as is being im- 
plemented at the Tricofil textile mill in 
St. Jerome, which is really self-exploita- 
tion. Another is the organizing of “com- 
munity pride” groups by the government 
to do the work without pay which was 
formerly done by DPW workers, who are 
now without jobs. 


Gerard Roberge and Colin Bernard 

Montreal 


• 

EFFICIENCY 

I used to work at a small, family- 
owned company. It was a good place to 
work— I liked the job and I liked the 
people. The owners decided they had 
grown a lot and that it would be a good 
idea to hire an efficiency expert. The 
first thing he did was put in a time 
clock, so everyone had to punch in and 
out every* time they left, even on their 
breaks. It just destroyed everybody’s 
morale. We all felt so hurried and mis- 
trusted with that clock watching us— it 
was degrading. I was glad when I had 
to quit. 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD 

Just when the flu is hitting low 
punches, when gastro and other nutrition 
diseases are widespread, when we were 
just getting away from the yellow eye, 
there is a serious shortage of the right 
foods on the market. Oranges are 5 for 
a dollar and to get them is another job. 
Greens and fruits are very scarce. The 
people are forced to eat white rice while 
the rulers are exporting brown rice. 

How is a family to live on $5.50 a day 
and buy oranges at 5 for a dollar? We 
hear on the radio about the low cost of 
living (but what about the low wages?) 
in Guyana. The workers cannot live on 
the starvation wages being paid to them. 

Our leaders are busy rewriting Marx, 
telling the workers that socialism is 
achieved through “hard work.” The 
capitalists say the same thing, that if 
workers work hard, their standard of 
living will rise. Guyanese workers 
worked harder and got a lower standard 
of living. 

Dayclean 

Guyana 

* * * 

With this recession, the bourgeois ideal 
of hard work and climbing the promotion 
ladder has been knocked on the head. 
Executives are now sacked as well as 
shop floor workers. Even the sacred bas- 
tions of security, the civil service and lo- 
cal authorities, are now coming under 
the redundancy axe. Work is held up by 
the capitalist as the be-all and end-all of 
life — work and consume — by the process 
the people are completely controlled. 
Now this ethic is crumbling. Automation 
has meant massive unemployment and 
the work there is, is as soulless as it is 
pointless. It would be foolish, however, 
to think that a socialist work ethic exists 
in other parts of the world claiming to 
be communist or socialist. These socie- 
ties have replaced private profit making 
with systems that deny workers any 
form of self-management and are pro- 
ducing the same anti-human products 
that are poisoning the workers of the 
West. 

Bill Hughes 
London 

Most workers see Woodcock’s “flexi- 
bility” on the economic demaflads in the 
same way they saw Reuther’s “substan- 
tial” demands— as a list GM can select 
from in order to buy us off over the next 
three years. There will be no fundamen- 
tal changes. Workers see the Interna- 
tional Union as another group of para- 
sites for workers to support, the same as 
government and corporations. They are 
all holding hands and living off of our 
sweat. 

Auto worker 

Los Angeles 

* * $ 

The interview with Harry McShane 
shows that the world-wide capitalist 
crisis crosses national boundaries. It is 
not only that inflation and unemploy- 
ment are hitting workers everywhere, 
but that in Britain one of the first 
“cultural” things they hit was to take 
the libraries away from the workers, 
while here the New York Public Library 
has had its hours cut down, and the 
Sehomburg Collection in Harlem is now 
open only three days a week. The fact 
that employed and unemployed workers 
are anxious to work together in both 
countries is most important of all. 

Working Woman 
New York 
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Blacks, whites, join march to free Gary Tyler 


Detroit, Mich. — On June 13, I attended a rally 
and march to Free Gary Tyler at Central Metho- 
dist Church. About 100 people were there — Black, 
white and many high school students. It was a 
very exciting demonstration. 

The speakers included Gary’s mother, Mrs. Juanita 
Tyler, and Gary’s younger brother. Mrs. Tyler thanked 
everybody for helping to free her son. She said that she 
knew there were many others in situations just like 
Gary’s— facing the death penalty. Gary’s brother told 
how he had organized a youth committee to free Gary 
in Louisiana, and the way the police have harassed 
them there. 

Another speaker was Mrs. Rosa Parks, of the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott. She said that when she heard 
about the rally to free Gary, it brought to her mind an 
incident that had taken place In Alabama many years 
ago. A young Black man was railroaded to be electro- 
cuted. He was accused of raping a white woman and 
he was murdered by the state before the NAACP could 
get mass support behind him. She said because of this 
nothing could have kept her away from the rally. 

I know just what she meant. When I was growing 
up in Alabama there was a case just, like that. They 
have been killing young Black men for -all my life and 
long before. 

After the rally we marched to the Detroit News 


(We received the following letter on June 10 from 
a Queens College student who has been active in the 
continuing protests opposing cutbacks at the City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY).— Ed.) 

New York, N.Y. — This week has been a busy one 
at CUNY, since they closed the campuses after impos- 
ing tuition, and there were several demonstrations. At 
this point all the campuses are still closed, but June 9 
there was a great march at City Hall of almost 10,000 
that was called with only a few days notice. 

On June 8 there was an even better march for day 
care, where working mothers and community groups 
turned out in a very militant march. (See page 4). There 
were people from Hostos College at that march too, 
as well as at the Puerto Rican Day march. 

CUTS AIMED AT MINORITIES 

It’s clear to all the students there that the cutbacks 
are not over money at all, but solely to kick the Blacks 
and Hispanics out of college altogether. Someone told 
me that it cost $4 million to close Hostos and $3.7 
million to keep it open. Needless to say, with tuition 
they won’t even have to officially close Hostos, as that 
will kill it. (Hostos students succeeded in keeping Hostos 
open for the coming year when the State Board of High- 
er Education on June 14 authorized funds for its con- 
tinuation and for tuition assistance. — Ed.) 

The hope now is that there will be more takeovers 
as the month progresses. There were some Hostos stu- 
dents who took part in an occupation of Staten Island 
Community College, which will close also. The problem 
now, of course, is that no one is on campus, and that 
makes the June 9 demonstration, which was barely pub- 
licized, really significant. 

I think the last two weeks have been a good uplift. 
Earlier in the year, before the protests at Hostos broke 

UFW campaigns for new Ml 

Detroit, Mich. — The signatures of 719,589 Cali- 
fornians have placed the Farm Worker Initiative on 
the November ballot, in another attempt to obtain a 
Labor Relations Act suited to the seasonal nature of 
agricultural work. By going through the voters instead 
of the legislature, the structure of the act could not be 
later altered, assuring continuous funding, and could 
only be rescinded through that same initiative process. 

This new bill promises to put an end to the type of 
blackmail which killed the original CALRA: rural leg- 
islators demanding restrictions on union activities in 
exchange for funding. However, out of 79 initiatives in 
the last six years, only four became California law, and 
the growers have pledged $5 million to defeat this (me. 

To meet this challenge the UFW is trying to double 
the number of staff in the next few months. For the 
massive, multi lingual “get out the vote” campaign 
deputy registrars and hundreds of volunteers to go door 
to door and do street theater are needed. 

Here in Detroit, we hosted the Great Lakes Mobili- 
zation for Farm Workers June 18, 19 and 20 with the 
emphasis on recruitment, and workshops covering all 
aspects of the farm worker movement. The workshop on 
Florida was proof of the unity between Black, brown, 
and white. Although the Florida legislature just defeated 
the latest of the unending tries for an agricultural labor 
relations act, the workers’ spirit and creativity doesn’t 
waver. 

Florida has the largest concentration of corporate 
farms in the U.S., yet the Coca-Cola contract was won 
with only six full-time organizers, the threat of boycott, 
and the ideas and actions of the workers themselves. 

— UFW supporter 
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Detroit supporters march in rally to free Gary Tyler. 

building. The rally organizers wanted to get the press 
to see how many people cared about Gary Tyler and 
start giving his case coverage in the newspapers. 

There was one thing that disturbed me about the 
rally though. Every speaker that got up just seemed to 
be giving out a line. They were all just advertising their 
positions. One speaker even said, we have to use Gary 
Tyler to fight racism. It was like a big recruiting party. 
I don’t think I ever saw the separation between worker 
and intellectual so clearly before. It made me think 
about philosophy and what it meant to me. 

—Tommie Hope 


out into the takeover, there were endless attempts at 
some kind of organization or at least clearinghouse to 
coordinate actions on the campuses. As you could guess, 
those (with the exception of the Hostos coalition) fell 
apart, as many people didn’t see the need to work with 
the actual protests as they were breaking out. 

COALITION DISINTEGRATES 

This really hurt City College where, a month ago, 
there was a very good walkout that was spoiled when 
the coalition calling it broke apart over squabbles. The 
same happened at Queens. But with the actual takeover 
. at Hostos there is more organizing going on from below. 

The Hostos students not only have formed the com- 
munity coalition but they worked hard to build yester- 
day’s rally, and I doubt the rally could have occurred 
without them. The takeover at Staten Island, which 
started June 9, is also a sign that things are moving- 
very quickly. 

Since the campuses are closed there has to be a 
way to get information on what’s going on. This sort 
of thing came out of the June 9 rally where about 1,000 
of us met in Union Square to plan activities. In other 
words, the organization is coming out of the actions, 
and not the other way around. 

Latina Collective raises 
problems of working women 

New York, N.Y. — A conference called by the Latin 
Women’s Collective on June 12 drew some 200 women 
and men together to discuss labor, education, health, and 
related problems. With its emphasis on working class 
Latin women, the group hopes to concretize its ideas in 
future activities and invited those at the conference to 
join them. 

The year-old Collective presented its research, in- 
cluding facts about employment of Latin women, who are 
almost exclusively factory, clerical, and service workers. 

They are low-paid, and either not unionized, or in 
fact, unrepresented by their unions. In the garment in- 
dustry, where many Latin women work, they often can- 
not even see their union contracts. The discussion on how 
to approach and involve factory workers was heated. 

At a workshop on education, topics ranged from the 
problems caused by the enormous cut-backs of childcare 
by the City and what alternatives mothers have, to bilin- 
gual education, and mothers as students. The women dis- 
cussed helping your child to think critically, dealing with 
machismo in the family, and working on the problem of 
illiteracy in the community. 

A session on health took up birth control, abortion, 
sterilization and its abuse, and nutrition. 

The Collective believes that working class women 
are the most abused and exploited, but that their strug- 
gles are not isolated from other workers around the 
world. 
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BLACK, BROWN AND RED 
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• Spanish translation of “The Chicano/Latino 
Struggle” and “Excerpts from Philosophy and 
Revolution.” 
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Nelson Small Legs Jr. gave 
life to protest conditions 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Nelson Small Legs, Jr., a 23 yr. old Indian leader, 
was found by his brother, shot through the heart with a 
.303 caliber rifle, on Sunday, May 16. He left three notes 
explaining his reasons for killing himself: 

“1 give my life in protest to the present conditions 
concerning the Indian people of southern Alberta. I also 
give my life in the hope of a full-scale investigation into 
the Department of Indian Affairs corruption, and also 
the resignation of Judd Buchanan, Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, and the divide-and- 
conquer tactics present on each reservation . . . My 
suicide should open the eyes of non-Indians into how 
much wefve suffered ... I give up my life in protest to 
the Canadian government for its treatment of Indian 
people for the past one hundred years.” 

900 ATTEND FUNERAL 

The funeral was held on Friday, May 23 in Brocket, 
Alberta an the Peigan reserve. About nine hundred peo- 
ple attended the funeral, including AIM leaders from all 
across Canada. Dennis Banks was to have been a pall- 
bearer but was not permitted into Canada and was even 
threatened with arrest if he crossed the border despite 
Indian rights of free passage specified in the 1793 Jay 
Treaty. 

Two days before he died. Nelson Small Legs, Jr. 
spoke at the Berger Commission hearings on the Mac- 
Kenzie Valley pipeline. The commission was formed by 
the Canadian government to investigate native land 
claims and to find out how the pipeline will affect 
the native way of life. Many native Canadians fear that 
the breakdown in the traditional way of life that the 
southern native Canadians experienced a hundred years 
ago could! be repeated in the north with the laying of 
the pipeline. Many of the natives feel that the Berger 
hearings are the last hope to stop the destruction of 
their land; and culture. 

Nelson Small Legs showed the people’s desperation 
when he said to Mr. Justice Berger that his people did 
not condone violence but are trained for guerrilla war- 
fare. “We will take up anything to defend ourselves, our 
wives, our culture and our spirits.” 

PIPELINE PLANS SET 

Nelson Small Legs’ death made me remember and 
feel again some of the day-to-day hardships and frustra- 
tion I felt when I lived on my reservation. I talked to a 
man who has worked with the Canadian AIM and knew 
Nelson Small Legs, Jr. He said: 

“I can see why Nelson was depressed. In the room 
where they hold those hearings, there’s a big map of the 
area where the pipeline is to be laid. You can see what 
they plan to do and no matter what’s isaid at the hear- 
ings, these big oil companies will do what they want 
to anyway.” 

I read a clipping from a Canadian paper that quoted 
mayor Rod Sykes of Calgary, Alberta as saying: “. . . I 
am amazed that Canadians have tolerated so far and 
even financed the talking about land claims and com- 
pensation claims by people who would in many cases 
rather talk than work.” The man who sent the clipping 
said that he thought that many of the white Canadians 
felt somewhat the same way. That’s a familiar but fright- 
ening thought. 

Nelson Small Legs’ death will most certainly make 
people a lot more aware of what’s really going on with 
regard to the MacKenzie Valley pipeline. I talked with a 
man in my neighborhood who has been working on the 
pipeline for the past few summers. He said: “I’ve been 
impressed with the technology and the amount of money 
that the oil companies are spending. I never thought 
about what it was doing to the people of the area. It’s 
bad how this society can make us so callous. I guess 
I’ll have a lot more to think about this summer.” 

Finally, I think that the Canadian government must 
have felt threatened by the 33,000 natives in order to 
hold such hearings at all. Any time people start working 
together for their rights, it’s a threat to the government’s 
divide-and-conquer tactics. I’m sure that the death of Nel- 
son Small Legs, Jr. will have the effect of bringing both 
the Canadian and American Indians together. It shouldn’t 
have taken this death to do it, but it is only by working 
together for our freedom that we will see any changes 
at all. 


READERS* 
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Workers aim 'quiet rebellion' 
at GM, union bureaucrats 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

In the last few weeks there has been a quiet rebel- 
lion going on within my plant. The first realization of 
this came when the votes were counted in the shop com- 
mittee election. Any official with opposition was voted 
out of office. It came as a surprise to everyone. 

In the trim shop on the night shift, a committeeman 
for 22 years was shocked at his defeat, as was the 
worker who replaced him. There had been no organized 
opposition, but individual workers had voted their rebel- 
lion against the union system as it is being run in our 
plant. One worker said, “Nothing is ever done on our 
grievances, such as foremen working and speed-up. That 
is why I voted the way I did.” 

One of the defeated committeemen tried to say he 
was defeated because all the Black workers voted against 
him. But I don’t see it that way. Plenty of white workers 
voted against him, too. I feel the workers were alienated 
against all those in power from the top of the Inter- 
national to the shop floor. 

The quiet rebellion continued with sick time. So 
many workers have become sick on Friday and Monday 
that it has finally forced GM to start calling back laid- 
off workers. With the call back of several hundred work- 
ers, last night was the first night this week that the 
company didn’t have to shut down the body shop line 
for relief. But this doesn’t mean that the worker isn’t 
being piled with work. 

I was talking with one worker who had been taken 
out of the body shop to cover for an absent woman 
worker on the main line. He found it impossible to do 
the job and called for a second worker to help. Even 
with a second worker, the foreman had to find a third 
person to run stock for the job. And the workers were 
exhausted by the end of the shift. 

The workers have also been fighting back by small 
job actions. One occurred last week in the body shop. 
Maintenance workers getting ready for changeover were 
welding and burning old materials in the plant, causing 
a lot of smoke. Workers on one part of the line were 
having to breathe the smoke. They walked off the job and 
stood where there wasn’t any smoke. The whole body 
shop was closed down as a result. 

You should have seen how quickly management 
stopped the welding and burning until after the shift. A 
foreman came over and said, “You can go back to work 
now that the smoke has been stopped.” But the workers 
said, “We will wait until it has cleared.” Not a word 
was said back, no holler, no bother from management. 
When we are together we have a tremendous power' 

This quiet rebellion is, I am sure, in many plants, 
certainly in auto. Where it will go next we will have 
to wait and see. 
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Textile, clothing workers vote merger 


(Continued from Page 3) 

(See Uniroyal story, p. 5.) Three of the “Big Four” — 
Uniroyal, Firestone and Goodyear— have unorganized . 
plants working to capacity across the South and South- 
west. Firestone alone has 20 southern plants — only 
one of them unionized. The exact measure of the 
URW bureaucracy’s failure to organize what Carter 
and Reagan delight in calling the “Sun Belt” is being 
taken by picketters discussing the strike in front of 
the plant gates. 

Whether the next President is Reagan or Ford— 
or a Jimmy Carter, backed by UAW President Wood- 
cock — the Sun Belt’s executives can be assured that 
he will be a life-long supporter of Taft-Hartley’s 
“right-to-work” laws which now ban union shops 
from 18 states. Beginning with these states, the flood 
of runaway shops has spread to Latin America and 
Asia, and even into the supposedly “union” North 
itself, as states and cities vie to “steal” industry from 
one another with offers of low taxes, all-white sur- 
roundings— and assistance in keeping out unions. 

The truth is that in the South today the unionized 
percentage of the workers is lower than at any time 
since the early years of the CIO— nearly 40 years ago. 
What the union bureaucracy proved through the CIO’s 
still-born and long-forgotten “Operation Dixie”— its 
organizing drive in the South after World War II— 
is that no such drive can ever succeed if it places the 
fight against racism on some “backburner” to be 
resolved “after the union is in.” 

It was not until Blacks refused to wait for labor 
to fight racism and launched the civil rights move- 
ment that new union drives, by Black and white 
workers, began to score some victories in places 
like Charleston, S.C., Selma, Ala., and Cambridge, Md. 

It is racism that U.S. capitalism has turned to in 
time of crisis since its inception. And racism is pre- 
cisely what is being whipped into a frenzy nationwide 
in this presidential election year. There are the daily 
verbal assaults on school integration which all three 
candidates term “forced busing.” They have encour- 
aged the actual physical assaults on Black school 
children in Boston and in Louisville, the attempt by 
Louisiana to electrocute 17-year-old Gary Tyler, and 
have watched silently as, in Chicago, 500 rallied at a 
meeting openly called by the KKK and the Nazi party 
against open housing. 

THE DEPTHS OF RACIST U.S.A. 

Ronald Reagan has evidently made the return 
of wholesale executions his rallying cry, and the Su- 
preme Court is now considering the fate of 631 men 
and women on Death Row in 30 states. That same 

As we go to press, the Supreme Court has contrib- 
uted to the July 4th Bicentennial “celebration” by 
upholding the barbaric death penaty. 

Supreme Court went very far last month toward roll- 
ing back every gain of the civil rights movement, 
ruling in an employment discrimination case that the 
victims of racism must prove that the employer had 
discriminatory intent— in other words, they must read 
his mind! 

Never was the demand greater to oppose racism 
in every form. Yet so divorced are such groups as 
the Congressional Black Caucus from the Black mas- 
ses, and so dead do they think the Black revolt is, 
that they actually met with Kissinger prior to his 
announcement that he would hold talks with South 
Africa’s Vorster, and gave the talks their “blessing.” 
Incredibly, even after the South African police began 
murdering Black demonstrators by the hundreds 
there, Detroit’s Congressman Diggs still declared that 
the meeting would “help the U.S. image in Africa 
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if it was handled right.” (See S. Africa article, p. 3.) 

Against this opportunism, and the disarray that 
capitulates to a Jimmy Carter, stands the self-activity 
of the Black revolt, especially in the “Sun Belt,” 
and the self-organization of workers, Black and white, 
exactly in those places where so many have said 
organization was -“impossible.” 

THE ‘SUN BELT’ IN REVOLT 

All through the past year, North and South Caro- 
lina have seen the worst terror of the counter-revolu- 
tion — and have answered it. In Florence, S.C. thou- 
sands protested a wave of police murders which left 
at least three Blacks dead, and continued the cam- 
paign with the largest civil rights rally in South 
Carolina history, on Martin Luther King’s birthday. 

In Raleigh and in Charlotte, N.C., self-defense units 
were organized and marches held in the wake of a 
resurgence of the KKK in North Carolina. 

This state, which leads the nation in the number 
of prisoners awaiting execution, and which jailed 
the Wilmington 10 and the Charlotte 3, has also seen 
the organization of the Carolina Brown Lung Asso- 
ciation, the first movement to win compensation for 
men and women textile workers whose lungs were 
poisoned by cotton dust. In Kannapolis, N.C., a com- 
plete company town owned by Cannon Mills, Black 
and white workers united in a TWUA organizing 
committee and came within 640 votes out of 16,000 
votes cast, of voting in the union after a campaign 
which attacked the company’s policies of job segre- 
gation, along with its company stores, company hous- 
ing and company-controlled county law enforcement. 

All across the South, new organizing drives are 
springing up, precisely in the towns which had always 
been considered “the worst.” There is certainly 
something new going on when even southern prisons 
are not “safe” for employers seeking docile labor; 
Alabama and Louisiana prisoners have begun their 
own unions and demanded upgrading of working 
conditions. 

And in the Mexican “border strip,” where literally 
hundreds of U.S. corporations set up runaway shops 
ten years ago to get non-union labor at slave wages, 
dozens of these companies have abandoned their plants 
and run away someplace else, as Mexican workers 
organized their own unions and struck for wages and 
conditions comparable to workers in areas from which 
the companies had run. 

The months ahead will tell whether the new 
union mergers are but one more maneuver of the 
“labor leaders” or whether they can really mean the 
beginning of the end for J. P. Stevens and the run- 
away shop. If, and only if, the explosive power of the 
idea of freedom is released— refusing to separate 
Black, Chicano and white, or the fight against racism 
from the fight for unionization— only then can that 
struggle be won 

Italian election assures crisis 

Milan, Italy — After the incredible hysteria 
about the Italian elections throughout the world, 
it would seem — at least superficially — that the 
only concrete result is that Italy is going towards 
a two party system. The Christian Democrats 
(DC) maintained their position compared to the 
parliamentary elections of 1972, gaining again 39 
percent of the votes. The Communists (PC) re- 
ceived 35 percent of the votes compared to the 
27 percent they received in 1972. All of the other 
parties lost votes. 

This does not change the underlying problem dis- 
cussed before the elections: is it possible for the DC to 
govern here without the support of the PC? The leaders 
of the DC have continued to say that they prefer to form 
a coalition with almost any party except the Communist 
Party. During the election campaign they even asked for 
the support of ‘ honest fascists.” 

However, after the February regional elections in 
France, in which both Socialists and Communists gained 
votes, various European powers have begun to take a 
very different position on so-called “Euro-Communism,” 
and it would seem that they have convinced the U.S. that 
the problems of Europe are much more profound than 
that of thinking of Communists as just big, bad Russian 
big brothers. Quite the contrary; a compromise with 
the Communists is absolutely essential in this economic 
crisis in order to keep the labor movement in band. 

The Communsts have already shown that they will 
accept a policy of lower wages and higher labor pro- 
ductivity (even if the latter means automation unem- 
ployment). Now they only have to show that they do 
control the labor movement (not very difficult since the 
largest labor union is Communist), and a happy wedding 
party can take place. 

It seems quite obvious that the large multinational 
business concerns (mostly American) want, above all, 
for Italy to remain a country where there is low cost 
labor for their various international interests. The DC 
could bargain with Western powers. They would guar- 
antee a cheap labor market in a country without con- 
tinuous strikes, through their compromise with the CP, 
if the Western powers were willing to make another loan 
to Italy — useful for keeping the DC in power, but abso- 
lutely useless to the Italian people. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Thousands of South African Black youth fight supremacist regime 


(Continued from Page 3) 

The native Africans in the reserves want as little 
to do with Vorster’s scheme, as do the millions who 
work for poverty wages around the industrial cen- 
ters and for whom every aspect of life is controlled 
by state regulations. 

The June rebellion was the deepest revolt in the 
history of this country, including the demonstrations 
following the Sharpeville massacre. It was started 
by junior high school students at the Phenfeni school 
in Soweto who boycotted classes for five weeks say- 
ing no to Afrikaans, the language of the barbarous 
rulers of this totalitarian bastion of racism on the 
African continent. 

In addition to Afrikaans — a language spoken 
only in this land of apartheid — the young Africans 
are instructed in English and their own tribal lan- 
guage, while the white students can learn in only 
one language of their choice. But the Black nation- 
alistic youth want to learn English just because it 
is a way to international communication. 


Arab general strike 

Ever since the end of the 1967 war, Israel has 
occupied the West Bank and dominated the 725,000 
Arabs who rightly claim it as their homeland. 
Recent attempts to colonize the territory have met 
with stiff resistance from the Arabs in the West 
Bank, and the native Palestinians who are Israeli 
citizens. 

On March 30, a general strike was called by the 
Arabs, which was highly successful and during which 
six Palestinians were killed in the Galilee area. 
Before the strike, the police and the military used 
terrorism, brutality, curfews and cordoning off whole 
areas to intimidate and divide the Arab population. 
When Arab youth stoned the troops, the soldiers 
fired back killing and wounding many. 

The Israel League for Human and Civil Rights 
has issued denunciations, and documented cases of 
civilians being detained and brutally beaten by the 
military. The Israeli government has forbidden 
newsmen and TV crews to enter the areas of dem- 
onstrations and banned reports of military activities. 

The fate of the Jewish poor is no better than 
their Arab brothers and sisters. On May 24, slum- 
dwelling Iraqui, Moroccan and Yemeni Jews dem- 
onstrated against the demolition of a building that 
had been built without a permit. When riot police 
arrived with a bulldozer and a utility truck to cut 
off the electric power to the building, the demon- 
strators burned the truck, firebombed the police and 
cut a trench across the road to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the building. Soon thousands had joined in 
the protests, making it one of the largest demon- 
strations ever by Jewish workers against the govern- 
ment. 

The demonstrators seized an Israeli TV crew 
and locked them in a building, threatening to kill 
them if the building was destroyed. They were later 
released. The demonstration, which took place in the 


The international community is shocked by the 
butchery of this regime. What was revealed again 
is the fact that even when the masses of South 
African Blacks aren’t openly in motion, a total 
revolutionary impulse is always seething just below 
the surface of this society just because it is so totally 
depraved. 

It took the South African economy over two 
years to recover from the flight of investment after 
the Sharpeville massacre. That was before the na- 
tional liberation movements had defeated the Portu- 
guese in Mozambique and Angola and before revolu- 
tionary movements were so prominent in Namibia 
(South West Africa) and Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 

The UN resolution against South Africa passed 
almost unanimously with the one exception being 
South Africa. The fact that it was only a verbal slap 
on the wrist instead of calling for the total isolation 
and boycott of this murderous regime, is due both to 
the Black African leaders who have moved away 
from their own masses and have been bought off 
literally with a few bags of gold, and western pow- 


heart of the slums of Tel Aviv, was finally broken 
up with tear gas after seven of the demonstrators 
were seriously injured by baton-wielding riot police. 

News from Gaza, where 350,000 Arabs live under 
Israeli occupation, is subject to heavy censorship 
but it is known that the mayor and the entire city 
council in Gaza joined the March 30 Arab strike. 
Troops attacked an Arab meeting in an orange 
grove and one man, Khader Jilda, was killed. 

Israel has consistently refused to produce a 
solution for the people of the occupied territories. 
They claim that economically, the Arabs are better 
off now than they were before the occupation. But 
they are now finding out that the issue of freedom 
and self-determination outweighs a loaf of bread. 

No amount of military suppression, political in- 
difference or religious bigotry can gloss over the 
denial of basic human rights which only the granting 
of self-determination for the Arab population can 
resolve. 

Latin America 

Mind-staggering reports, now included in testi- 
mony before the UN Commission on Human Rights, 
of torture, assassination, and mass imprisonment of 
political prisoners have been coming out of Chile 
ever since General Pinochet and his friends in the 
military murdered Allend e and his popular govern- 
ment in a coup instigated by Nixon and Kissinger 
in 1973. 

U.S. aid poured back into Chile after the coup, 
the latest assistance being an announcement of an 
outright grant of $90 million by Kissinger’s special 
envoy, Treasury Secretary William Simon, in San- 
tiago on May 7. Actual aid with loans and loan 
guarantees totals $1.8 billion. 

This was a prelude to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States’ general assembly in Santiago where 


ers like the United States and France who were 
competing with each other to see who could give 
Vorster nuclear know-how first. 

The young native Africans have totally under- 
mined Vorster’s detente with Black-liberated Africa. 
This detente was grounded on the idea that South 
Africa could be treated as a special nation, that 
special favors would come if only one ignored that 
the core of this whole society is a savage white 
racism — if only one ignored that this society still 
illegally dominates Namibia, still provides the life 
line to Ian Smith’s land-locked Rhodesia, still ex- 
ploits Black labor from all over Southern Africa. 

The demand for freedom by the South African 
youth has called into question the whole future of 
southern Africa just when Vorster had hoped to gain 
international respectability as a “statesman” of 
segregation by meeting Kissinger in Germany. And 
it has brought home just how central a revolution 
in South Africa, whose racist form is the basis of 
its being such a magnet for international invest- 
ment, is to the liberation of all of Africa. 


Kissinger spoke and, along with others, focused on 
human rights violations in Chile and one other coun- 
try, Cuba— which is not even a part of the OAS. 
But it was mentioned as if Cuba’s detention of politi- 
cal dissidents being outside the U.S. sphere of in- 
fluence could balance the scale of U.S. barbarism. 

By focusing on Chile as a special problem, Kis- 
singer is hiding the role of the U.S. in underwriting 
one military dictatorship after another throughout 
Latin America. Amnesty International reports that 
in addition to Chile, the incarceration and torture of 
political prisoners is a systematic and regular prac- 
tice in other Latin American countries like Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. Human rights advocates 
in Paraguay, where a genocidal policy against the 
Ache Indians has reduced their population from 
10,000 to a few hundred, were too frightened to even 
send a delegate to the OAS. 

For years, Latin American police have been 
trained in the techniques of “counter-terror” at po- 
lice academies in Washington and Texas. The mili- 
tary in each country cherishes above all its special 
relationship with the U.S. government, and has no 
hesitation at moving against its own civilian gov- 
ernment as.it did in Chile. All over Latin America 
there has recently been a rash of murders of even 
moderate opposition leaders. 

A former leader of Bolivia, General Juan Jose 
Torres, was overthrown in 1971 in a bloody coup 
supported by Brazil. Torres, whose reforms had been 
popular with Bolivian workers and peasants, was 
recently kidnapped and murdered in Argentina. 

The murder of Torres and the refusal of present 
strongman General Banzer to even let his body back 
into the country sparked strikes in Bolivia’s mines 
that have spread throughout the industry and have 
the support of many students. It is precisely this 
mass revolt persisting throughout Latin America in 
strikes and .peasant land seizure, that Kissinger 
wants to keep the lid on to keep a whole continent 
in chains to U.S. imperialism. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Fanon's breakthrough on leadership crucial for today 


by John Alan 

Frantz Fanon— what does he mean today, more than 
a decade after his death, to the African and other Third 
World revolutions? This is a relevant question that 
carries with it a degree of urgency which demands an 
immediate answer, especially since there has been a 
resurgence of the African revolutionary spirit since the 
defeat of both Portuguese and U.S. imperialism in 
Angola. 

We have seen a new wave of guerrilla wars of liber- 
ation in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), and in Namibia (South 
West Africa), that have so unsettled the status quo in 
the southern portion of Africa, that the possibility of 
mass revolt increases daily— a situation that neither 
western imperialism nor the Black African elite can 
disregard. 

Simultaneously with mass revolts in Africa, Frantz 
Fanon’s philosophical and theoretical ideas concerning 
revolution in the Third World are now again in “vogue”. 
Scholars, critics, political hacks, etc. are among those 
who have rediscovered Fanon. 

NEW AFRICAN ELITE 

Chinweizu, the African poet and playwright from 
Nigeria, in his recent book, The West and the Rest of Us 
reveals how considerably Fanon’s The Wretched of the 
Earth has influenced him, especially in his chapters 
on the “African Elite and the Black Condition,” where he 
plainly shows his contempt for the new African elite. 
However, these chapters lack the dialectical quality of 
Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth— that need, that urgency, 
to set into motion, in Africa, a new society, a new 


man— not just the replacement of the former white 
rulers by a Black bourgeoisie that is just as alienated 
from the Black masses as the white colonizers. 

Where Chinweizu draws acid portraits of the Black 
African bourgeoisie, naming them by name, calling them 
Quislings, and much more, Fanon is all motion in his 
ideas. Fanon calls upon the African intellectual middle 
class, at least a section of it, . . to consider as its 
bounding duty, to betray the calling fate has marked 
for it, and put itself to school with the people; in other 
words to put at the people’s disposal, the intellectual 
and technical capital that it has snatched when going 
through the colonial Universities . . .” And, if they 
failed to do that, that is, to follow the path of the 
revolution, then they would fall into deplorable stagna- 
tion. 

What Fanon has so eloquently said, in the Wretched 
of the Earth, in the section on the “Pitfalls of National 
Consciousness”, is that political independence from 
western imperialism is only the first step on the road of 
revolution, the first negation in the revolutionary process. 
This first negation is not conceived by Fanon as a step, 
toward a “transitory” stage, “pre-socialist formations”, 
or a “national bourgeois liberation stage”. 

BEYOND NATIONAL LIBERATION 

Fanon was so conscious of the dialectic of revolution, 
that “stages” were foreign to his thinking. He was 
conscious that revolutions open up all sorts of change in 
human relations. The logic of his thinking was: why 
stop at national liberation, which is weak and dependent 
upon world imperialism, when the revolution has already 


revealed that the possibility is ripe to move on to a 
non-exploitative society, to totally new human relations. 

To him, this was to come about by a fusion of the 
revolutionary intellectuals with the most oppressed 
sections of the underdeveloped nations. These intellect- 
uals were to come up through the people, to “allow 
entry of the masses upon the scene of history.” 

What we should be concerned with is, not that the 
underdeveloped countries can generate such revolution- 
ary momentum that they can destroy world capitalism — 
because in the final analysis, that is the role of the 
world proletariat— but with Fanon’s breakthrough con- 
cretely on the retrogressive role of leadership in our 
age, by relating it directly to what happens to the first 
waves of revolutions in Africa. His concern was that any 
leadership that does not spring out of, or is not de- 
pendent upon the revolutionary mass movement, will 
find its dependency upon neo-colonialism. 
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anew."!! Whatever, "the East Wind" (which then 
meant not just China but Russia) would prevail 
over "the West." This hardly convinced revolu- 
tionaries, when it was they who had started the 
movement against totalitarianism, and Mao ad- 
vised Khrushchev to get the tanks to roll over 
them. 

In a word, once opposition arose from the 
Left, from below, spontaneously, first against 
Russia, and then within Mao's China itself, and 
the revolutionary offensive challenged the Single 
State Party rule, then what consolidated in the 
minds of these rulers, Chinese as well as Russian 
(not to mention Indian who never had a social 
revolution), was to maintain state-capitalist rule, 
no matter what the cost. It is this monstrous per- 
spective that Mao thought would be the next 
stage of humanity's development. His "revolu- 
tionary" perspectives, as, in 1 960, he began to 
engineer splits in the international "Communist" 
movement, ran under the euphemism that, since 
Russia was no longer the only "socialist" country, 
there was no reason for it to be an international 
arbiter. By 1965, when President Johnson was 
raining bombs on Vietnam, and not China but 
North Vietnam became the besieged fortress, 
Mao refused to have a united front with Russia 
to aid Vietnam. Indeed, the "Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution" was geared to the proposi- 
tion that Russia was "Enemy No. 1", and the U.S. 
"the lesser evil." 

Before that narrow nationalism, comprised 
within the "Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion", the Third World was confronted with the 
dualisms in nationalism on the African continent. 
The great revolutionary theoretician of the Afri- 
can national liberation struggles, Frantz Fanon, 
had warned about the innumerable "Pitfalls of 
National Consciousness." Too many on the Left 
were then busy playing up his concept of violence 
as if that was all he had to say on the question 
of national and international revolutions. It is 
high time we heard what he wrote back in 1961 
on the distinctions within national liberation 
struggles: national consciousness when it is as 
great as that "untidy affirmation of an original 
idea propounded as an absolute" 12 and when it is 
not. Frantz Fanon knew whereof he spoke when, 
in hailing the Africans' freedom struggles and, at 
the same time, stressing that only when na- 
tionalism means liberation and is thus interna- 
tional, only then can the revolution develop fully 
into a new humanism: 

"Let us waste no time in sterile litanies and 
nauseating mimicry. Leave this Europe where 
they are never done talking of Man, yet mur- 
der men everywhere they find them . . . Let us 
decide not to imitate Europe; let us combine our 
muscles and our brains in a new direction. Let 
us try to create the whole man, whom Europe has 
been incapable of bringing to triumphant birth 
. . . This new humanity cannot do otherwise than 
define a new humanism both for itself and for 
others." 13 

Like proletarian revolutions, national libera- 
tion movements begin, of course, on native 
ground. What of necessity extends them inter- 
nationally is that philosophy of liberation which 
makes no distinction between philosophy and 
revolution, internally and externally. It is this 
which Frantz Fanon propounded not only for the 
African revolutions or Asian or European, but 
for world revolution. 

IV. On-going Revolutions in 
Portugal and Angola 

The Portuguese Revolution continues to be 
the burning question for revolutionaries in the 
mid-1970s. When it first burst out on April 25, 
1974, very nearly inauspiciously, it may have 
appeared as no more than a military coup by a 
neo-fascist General Spinola against an overaged, 
decrepit, half-century-old, fascist Caetano regime, 
finally waking up to some needed decolonization. 
In fact, it at once displayed revolutionary fea- 
tures, and precisely because it was grounded in 
Africa. In fact, so strong was the proletarian 


1 1 See the Wan-sui documents (Long Live Moo Tse-tung 
Thought!) published in two volumes under the title “Miscel- 
lany of Mao Tse-tung Thought, 1949-1968," by the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Springfield, Va. 22151. 

12 Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, p.41. 

13 Ibid, pp.246, 311 and 313. 


revolutionary current at home that before the 
year was out Spinola was stopped in his tracks, 
and soon made to flee. So varied were the new 
revolutionary forces — proletarian and peasant, 
youth and women liberationist, and even petty- 
bourgeois and Iiteraryl4 — that what emerged in 
1975 was a movement that was not only anti- 
fascist, but anti-capitalist, and not only Socialist 
and Communist, but independent of all existing 
state powers. What emerged, in a word, was a 
strong revolutionary current that was anti-Stalin- 
ist and anti-Maoist; what emerged was the per- 
spective that the impossible was possible. 15 

Thus, though Portugal was the most under- 
developed country in Western Europe, it had, at 
one and the same time, the greatest appreciation 
of African reality, working with the national lib- 
eration movements in Guinea-Bissau, Mozam- 
bique, Angola, and the most massive and active 
proletarian movement. Portugal's labor move- 
ment is the most strongly organized in Europe, 
in the world. 

Thus, the peasants likewise were revolution- 
ary, occupying landed estates, and that strong 
movement was also solidarizing with workers, 
with Tenants Commissions. 

Thus, Women's Liberation was the new revo- 
lutionary force that was both integral in all class 
struggles in the factories and on the farms, as 
well as in developing autonomous movements — 
MLM as well as MDM. So many new forms of 
organization had appeared, from new trade 
unions and Workers Commissions to political 
parties to the left of both the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, from rank and file v committees of 
soldiers and sailors to Workers Councils, which, 
though by no means so all-national as to be a 
threatening dual power to capitalism, neverthe- 


14 New Portuguese Letters, published here os The Three 

Marias, was one of the most significant literary events which 
disclosed the deep undercurrents of revolt before the April, 
1 974, overthrow of the Caetano regime. 

1 5 In addition to our special supplement, "Can The Revo- 
lution in Portugal Advance?" (News & Letters, Jan. -Feb. 1976) 
see the latest issue of APOIO, July 1976, and the Portugal 
Information Bulletin that take up events in Portugal since 
the elections in April 1976. A superior article on the Portu- 
guese revolution by a Spanish revolutionary exile, Wilebaldo 
Solano, "Nates on the Portuguese Revolution," oppears in 
New Politics, Winter 1976. 


Reprinted from FREEDOM, an Anarchist Weekly, London 

Vol. 37, No. 12, June 12, 1976 

IN THE bicentennial year of American Independence, 
this is the first attempt to give a “people’s history” of 
the American revolution. It is the untold story of the 
true creators of independence, the workers, the yeo- 
manry, the Blacks, the women. 

Official “histories” always systematically distort the 
facts in favor of the ruling class, and this is particularly 
true of the American Revolution, reducing it to a saga 
concerned with ‘leaders’ guiding an ignorant mob to- 
wards a “new constitution.” Forgotten is the mass par- 
ticipation that transformed town meetings from talking 
shops for rich colonial merchants into people’s self- 
participatory organs, and eventually to the creation of 
the Committee of Correspondence. 

The Town Meetings were also being superseded. It 
is easy to see why. Boston had a population of some 
15,000 in 1773. A town meeting would allow only 2,500 of 
the populace to attend. The mass meeting, the ‘Body,’ 
preceding the Boston Tea Party, was over 8,000. And 
several such meetings had taken place, within a short 
period of time, each one increasing in size. No restric- 
tions existed, all could attend. Men and women, Black 
and White, young and old, rich and poor, all constituted 
the Body. 

A Boston Town Meeting on 26 May 1766 voted to 
consider steps “for the total abolishing of slavery from 
among us; that you move for a law to prohibit the 
importation and purchasing of slaves for the future.” 

The pamphlet offers considerable documentation of 
the involvement of Black labor, free and unfree, in the 
struggle for freedom. Prior to the war with British im- 
perialism some 300 slave revolts have been recorded, 
perhaps the most significant example of Black partici- 
pation being the events leading to the Boston massacre 
in March 1770, A group of citizens under the leadership 
of Crispus Attucks, a runaway slave, attacked a detach- 
ment of British forces, and although unarmed were shot 
down by the troops. 

* * * 

BLACKS represented one-fifth of the then total popu- 
lation of 2,600,000 and their positive presence was felt 
everywhere, even In the militia, and the pamphlet repro- 
duces the flag of the all-Black Boston regiment of offi- 
cers and men. (Of course, the reaction of the Whites 
varied from area to area. In Virginia they were not 


less revealed how all-embracing was the revolu- 
tionary current- Nor can we consider the Army 
as just one reactionary mass. The very fact that 
the counter-revolutionary coup on Nov. 25, 1975 
could not defeat the mass movement, though it 
was a tremendous blow to the revolution (which 
must now operate under its counter-revolutionary 
whip) shows that it is still an ongoing revolution. 
The military commanders, with all the reaction- 
ary aid from U.S. imperialism, NATO and the 
West European Socialist Parties, especially Hel- 
mut Schmidt's West German Socialist Party, are 
out to "re-establish discipline" in the army. But 
here too, their victory is by no means total in 
face of the rank and file committees in the bar- 
racks. The fact that the Left could hold their 
own in the elections, despite all the inflow of 
money and arms from international capital, also 
testifies to the strength of the mass movement. 
No doubt the rule will become more brutal now 
that military commander Eanes, who engineered 
the Nov. 25, 1975 coup, has become President. 
Nothing could be more damaging to the revolu- 
tionary movement functioning under such odds 
than the international Left suddenly becoming 
no more than bystanders. 

We have witnessed the birth of a whole new 
generation of revolutionaries — and in this case 
they are both old and young since the new relates 
to the new perspectives raised, and not to aqe — - 
who are independent of both Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. This anti-Stalinist, anti-Maoist 
revolutionary Left — PRP, MES, LUAR — has 
raised questions against elitism and the "party 
to lead" concept, not because they do not appre- 
ciate the need of a revolutionary organization, 
but the party to lead has been a noose around 
the revolutionary movement that appreciates the 
need to work out new relations of theory to prac- 
tice. As against the New Left in Europe in 1968 
with its disregard of theory which supposedly 
could be picked up "en route", they are trying 
to work out a philosophy of liberation and strug- 
gle that would be independent of all existing 
state powers. 

The international Left is likewise being put 
to the test. Under the whip of the counter-revolu- 
tion, the road is rocky enough for the revolution- 
aries in Portugal. More than international solidar- 
( Continued on Page 12) 


allowed in White regiments.) For their part the British 
tried to use Black aspirations to further their ends, by 
the promise of freedom in return for support of the 
colonial troops. 

Women have also tended to be ‘written out’ of offi- 
cial history, yet the truth that so clearly emerges from 
America’s First Unfinished Revolution is that then, as 
always, women’s struggles were not separable from those 
of men. This was especially true of the lower classes. 
Only among the budding ‘aristocrats’ was the distinction 
of sex and economic roles especially sexist. 

In Boston women deliberately bumped into redcoats 
and shouted ‘rape’ to rally the townspeople. One of the 
early copies of the Declaration of Independence was 
printed by the woman publisher Mary Catherine God- 
dard and page 21 furnished us with a picture of Molly 
Pitcher firing a cannon at the Battle of Monmouth. 

# * * 

WHEN TOTAL WAR eventually came, it was the 
militia, in many respects the first ever ‘guerrilla’ army, 
which proved the decisive factor. What the British con- 
sidered a ‘rabble in arms’ and George Washington de- 
scribed as “exceedingly dirty and nasty people” was in 
fact the very force that saved Washington. 

Official legend hails Washington. The truth is that 
his aristocratic pretensions and practices, his command- 
ing in luxurious comfort on behalf of the Southern share- 
holders and conservative merchants, was responsible for 
the virtual demoralization and disintegration of his 
armies at Valley Forge. His attempts to create a tradi- 
tional feudal-style army lost him the support of the rank 
and file, and he never succeeded in commanding an 
army greater than 20,000 of the 200,000 colonials involved 
in the fighting. 

It was not just an American revolution, but rather 
the beginning of an age of revolution. As Karl Marx put 
it, “the American revolution sounded the tocsin for the 
Europeans.” They are still ‘unfinished’ revolutions in 
that ‘victory’ went to the Washingtons and the Bona- 
partes, while the people remain cheated of the liberty 
for which they fight. The implication of the pamphlet 
is clear. 

Finish them! 

— Bob Potter 

Order copies of America’s First Unfinished Revo- 
lution from News & Letters — $1 plus 25<« postage 


Briton reviews 'America's First Unfinished Revolution' 
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ity is a must- Filling the philosophic void since 
the death of Lenin is an imperative. The endless 
repetition of the need for The Party, The Party, 
The Party accompanied by the specification of 
itself as The Leadership needed, will hardly either 
be decisive for the actual struggle against inter- 
national capital's intrusion into the civil war in 
Portugal, or help in filling the philosophic void- 
Each, by itself, remains narrow, one-sided, self- 
paralyzing. No one can tell what will precipitate 
the torrential release of new revolutionary forces, 
but a new Marxist banner of total freedom that 
will not tolerate the separation of philosophy of 
liberation from actual revolution is an indispensa- 
ble first step. 

Thus, at a time when it is not only interna- 
tional capital which is helping Portuguese capi- 
tal try to recoup its dominance, but also the SP 
and CP are out to contain the revolution, it is of 
the essence to realize that the need is not total 
abstractions, much less sloganeering, but con- 
cretely to separate from both the "Communist" 
and Social Democratic orbits. 

Not only that. The West Eurppean CPs, with 
the Italian CP in the lead, are playing the game 
of "pluralism" as if that meant proletarian de- 
mocracy and anti-Single Party State, instead of 
the sheerest class-collaborationist opportunism, 
grabbing for capitalistic state power. 

Where the Socialist Party, at first, had the 
greatest mass support in Portugal both because 
of the strike-breaking activity of the CP and 
Soares' mouthing of phrases for socialism and 
proletarian democracy, all it now has to offer is 
"re-establishment of discipline," not to mention 
working for the election, as president, of the very 
military commander (Eanes) who headed the Nov. 
25, 1975 reactionary military coup, tied to NATO. 
As the darling of West Germany's Helmut 
Schmidt, Soares has long (since 1971 when he 
first organized the SP under Schmidt's tutelage) 
known and practiced class collaborationism, and 
not just as a tactic, but as "principled" parlia- 
mentary bourgeois democracy! And if that doesn't 
work, when did the U.S. ever stop short of sup- 
porting fascist regimes? There is no doubt what- 
ever that the Portuguese SP and its German Social- 
Democratic ties represent the greatest danger to 
the revolution, and even the general labor move- 
ment and its gains since the overthrow of fascism. 

V. Movements from Practice and 
from Theory-1968-1977 

Ever since the 1968 near-revolutions in West 
Europe aborted, the new Left has been so pre- 
occupied with blaming the proletariat for their 
defeats that it has yet to face its own role, espe- 
cially its avoidance of theory, rooted in the move- 
ment from practice. This is neither a mere gen- 
eralization, nor something so concrete and minor 
a matter as not to demand a great deal of very 
hard labor on the part of intellectuals. New forces 
of liberation that emerged can by no means be 
regarded only as Force, and not as Reason. For 
example, the emergence of the Women's Libera- 
tion Movement and its demand to have the ques- 
tion of "what happens after" answered now, has 
certainly introduced more than a so-called "tac- 
tic" of revolution. It has demanded an entirely 
new vision- 

Or take the question that both labor and 
youth raised — decentralized form of functioning, 
like councils instead of trade unions, committee 
form of organization instead of centralized, mono- 
lithic party. It certainly opposes the type of in- 
tellectualistic return to the concept of substitu- 
tionism of intellectuals for the proletariat as The 
Leadership- Surely the new that emerged that the 
Portuguese cal! apartidarism 1 6 becomes an im- 
perative in the state-capitalist world in which we 
live with its strong pull on the administrative men- 


16 Alexandre Oliveira, editor of the Portuguese newspaper 
Republica during its six months under workers' control, at his 
New York talk on May 6, (see News & Letters, June 1976): 
"When we got out of fascism, what we call apartidarism is 
a bit of a development of the resistance to fascism ... I 
dm not against the idea of a party. But I don't have a 
religion of the word party, or the Leninist party or anything 
like that." 

Isabel do Carmo, head of the PRP/BR, expressed the need 
for a new relationship of theory to practice in its Draft Pro- 
gram: "It's also the organization capable of making a syn- 
thesis between theory ond revolutionary practice." 


tality that characterizes scientistic intellectuals, 
Left included. Instead of this imperative, as we 
reach the mid-1970s and do have ongoing revo- 
lutions in Portugal and Angola, the old Left or- 
ganizations keep bringing up the old concept of 
the Party to Lead as "the answer." 

No one can be unaware of the unrest even 
where there are no outright revolutionary situa- 
tions. In supposedly quiescent U.S. A. there are 
wildcats in the factories, women's marches. Na- 
tive American unrest and youth rebellions, espe- 
cially in high schools. In returning to home 
grounds, where lives the most monstrous and most 
racist of all imperialisms, and fighting intellectual 
laziness against working out a new relationship of 
theory to practice, we can build also on the new 
that has emerged out of the ongoing revolutions. 

Clearly the elitist Left has learned nothing 
from these ongoing revolutions because they re- 
main imprisoned in the old fixed particulars like 
nationalized property equals socialism, upon which 
is grafted the supercilious attitude to philosophy 
as if if’ were an abstraction instead of what it was 
to Lenin, the actual theoretical preparation for 
proletarian revolution. In truth, it becomes a burn- 
ing question in the mid-1970s because no notional 
crisis arises anywhere that isn't at once forced 
into a global foce-off, which global face-off not 
only demands inseparability between revolution- 
ary nationalism and internationalism that is abso- 
lutely independent of all existing state powers, 
whether they call themselves Communism or 
"democracies." 

Just as the international and national, philo- 
sophic and actual manifestations of revolution 
cannot be separated, neither can the objective 
and subjective. This does not mean an intellec- 
tualistic "totalization," or a Maoist total identifi- 
cation of objective and subjective. It is no accident 
that the bourgeois philosophic identity of objec- 
tive and subjective which Mao first propounded 
back in 1937 in On Practice as "the dialectic 
materialist theory of the unity of knowing and 
doing" as he was preparing a new united front 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and repeated in another 
form both in 1955 and in 1958 on the agricul- 
tural front, was made into nothing short of the 
"Momentous Struggle on the Question of the 
Identity Between Thinking ond Being" in the 
1970s. 

The reason this time was the vitiation of the 
class nature of West European capitalism which 
Mao suddenly began calling the "Second World." 
This time, the Revolutionary Mass Criticism Writ- 
ing Group of the Party School under the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee told us 
"Chairman Mao's theory thot 'matter can be 
transformed into consciousness and consciousness 
into matter' was. a body blow to Liu Shao-chi."l7 

Far from there being an absolute identity of 
matter and consciousness, objective and subjec- 
tive, totality, in Marx's sense, is that of Subject 
as masses in motion becoming mediation as ac- 
tion. It was this new historic vision which, far 
from seeing any "peaceful co-existence" of ob- 
jective and subjective in any other circumstances 
than that of a new classless society, was project- 
ing a fight to the death — "absolute negativity" 
— of the existing society and its "false conscious- 
ness"- 

The fight for a new type of human existence 
involved "absolutes" only as Method, Absolute 
Method; that is to say, it was self-movement as 
Method. In a word, far from "mediation" mean- 
ing a mediator, be he a trade union negotiator, or 
a bourgeois philosopher — or The Party — media- 
tion os masses in motion meant actualization of 
freedom. 

Presently in the U.5., where abject racism 
oozes out of the White House both at home and 
abroad; where the economic crisis has made a 
permanent feature of unemployment under auto- 
mated production (compounded by the total dis- 
regard for the lives of all those over 50); where 
the Black dimension and Women's Liberationists, 
the Native Americans and the youth in revolt are 
never considered as Reason, what is os urgent as 


1 7 See Three Major Struggles on China's Philosophical Front, 
1949-64, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1973, p.43. It 
seems that the first time Mao propounded that concept, Liu 
Shaa-chi shouted: "It is idealism if one holds that all man- 
made things are .preceded by ideas. 1 ' This appears to the 
authors of this pamphlet as the perfect "proof", in 1973, 
of the "bourgeois reactionary line which was 'Left' in form but 
Right in essence." 


activities in the mass movements is the working 
out of a totally new relationship of theory to prac- 
tice as preparation for actual revolution. In to- 
day's world, philosophy and revolution ore the 
manifestations of the totality of the world crisis 
— the myriad crises — on the one hand, and the 
moss revolts on the other. The passion for a new 
type of human existence demands that every 
aspect of our work, be it in the class struggles at 
home or the expressions of solidarity with the 
international movements from Latin America to 
Portugal^ from Africa to West Europe, and of 
course, the dissident voices in Russia and East 
Europe, reflect the totality of Marxist-Humanism. 
Though there will be a full Organization Report, 

I do wish to mention a few concrete organiza- 
tional tasks here. 

Some Organizational Conclusions 

The concretization of philosophy gives an al- 
together new meaning to politicalization. That is 
to say, whether it's on activity in the class strug- 
gle, or Women's Liberation, or racial equality, or 
interactional solidarity, philosophic analysis is not 
something "appended" to a "main thesis", but is 
itself a form of activity even as the movement 
from practice is itself a form of theory. The Polit- 
ical-Philosophic Letters that were initiated this 
year were started with this in mind and have, in 
fact, created new relations internationally. 

The same type of concretization of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution was the impulse for the crea- 
tion of a philosophic nucleus, that is to say, the 
living realization of what we mean by philosophy, 
not philosopher. It is in the context also that we 
ore projecting the following six points: 

1) First and foremost, is the concentration 
around the Black question, both within the fac- 
tories and the communities since there is no doubt 
whatever that, whether Ford-Reagan or Carter 
wins, the open war against Blacks in both employ- 
ment and education will continue unabated and 
must foe stopped in its tracks- 

That will of necessity also bring us into a 
direct battle of ideas with Black intellectuals on 
the question of Marx's Humanism as well as the 
form of national liberation which is itself a form 
of internationalism and which relates directly to 
the Angolan revolution. Projected for 1977 is a 
new pamphlet. Black Voices. 

2) Second, the establishment of a new local in 
Chicago, is inseparable from the first, not only 
on the labor and race fields, but signifies a new 
stage of Women's Liberation that relates to our 
new pamphlet. Working Women For Freedom. 
Moreover, the whole idea of a new local brings in 
a question that we have really never faced since 
we hove no paid functionaries. Nevertheless, we 
must create financial responsibility for organizing 
work, and we will propose that the Special Fund 
this year project such o perspective. 

3) Third, 1977, as the 100th anniversary of 
the 1877 general strike in St. Louis, will see the 
publication of a new pamphlet that, again, will 
manifest a unity of labor, women, and philoso- 
phy— the first Hegelian philosophers in this coun- 
try criss-crossing with the first Workingmen's 
International Association. 

4) Fourth, this year will also see the produc- 
tion of our first bi-lingual pamphlet, which will 
be not only o celebration of the Spanish edition of 
Marxism and Freedom, but also will open new 
opportunities for activity in this country with La- 
tinos. In this case, the new preface to that edition 
expresses to all of Latin America the solidarity 
of the other U.S. in its struggles for freedom from 
U.S. imperialism. 

5) Fifth, new classes in Philosophy ond Revo- 
lution will be scheduled nationally. The new 
form of these classes will start with Ch. 9, pro- 
vided that it is studied along with Ch. 1, as well 
as the Political-Philosophic Letters, that is to say, 
analyses of current events. 

6) Finally, and this in itself shows that the 
enumeration of points does not signify the degree 
of importance, as this point on the expansion of 
News & Letters is every bit as important as the 
first, — three special 12-page issues a year will be 
a regular characteristic of News & Letters- Natur- 
ally, this means financial responsibility for both 
continuance and expansion of News & Letters. 
Toward that end, the REB is suggesting a mini- 
mum of $12,000 as an Organizing and Sustaining 
Fund for News & Letters. 

THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 


Special introduction to Spanish edition of Marxism and Freedom 


This special introduction gives me great pleasure 
to write not just because of memories of Mexico, 1937-38, 
when I was there as Secretary to Leon Trotsky, but 
because of what that exciting historic period does to 
illuminate the world today. Thus, President Cardenas 
had not only granted asylum to Leon Trotsky just when 
he was being reviled by Stalin in the greatest Frame-up 
Trials in history, but was, at the same time, challenging 
U.S. imperialism by being the first to do away with 
American domination over Mexican oil. Above all in 
those years towered the Spanish Revolution. 

Going still further back in .history, Frantz Fanon, 
in 1961, pointed to the Spanish, in their fight against 
Napoleon, rediscovering what the American yeomen- 
militia used in their struggle for freedom from Great 
Britian. They named the partisans guerrillas. The point 
was that the continuities and discontinuities in those 
liberating struggles were inseparable from an underly- 
ing philosophy of liberation which Fanon felt indispen- 
sable for the African Revolutions reshaping the world. 

THE UNITED STATES revolutionary intellectual 
cannot but be desirous of .showing the other America 
than that of U.S. capitalism which has so unmitigated 
an imperial record in Latin America — whether that be 
the American-Mexican War of 1846-48 which took away 
so much of Mexico’s land; or the occupation of the 

Co-author comments on new 
working women's pamphlet 

by Angela Terrano 

There is a movement among Hispanic women here 
in New York City that has given rise to an organization 
called the Latin Women’s Collective. This group was 
formed over a year ago, and has recently become active 
in an attempt to gain members and begin work with 
Latin factory women, many of whom work in the gar- 
ment and electrical ishopis, and the service trade. 

This group was greeted with cheers by some 
women’s liberationists. Some doubt has arisen, however, 
to its claim of independence, as contained in “you need 
not be a Marxist-Leninist to join.” Despite the fact that 
their statement of purpose addresses itself to “women’s 
issues,” they say they are neither part of the women’s 
movement, nor are they feminists, a statement which 
has already disheartened (some women. 

LATIN AS NEW FERMENT IN WL 

Whether or not it is a matter of words, it behooves 
the Latin Women’s Collective to recognize that over ten 
yeans of Women’s Liberation on the scene is what set 
the ground for their existence as an organization today. 
It is too early to tell if, in catching the ferment among 
the women in the Hispanic communities, it is set up 
only to control. 

It is, however, the movement among Latin women, 
whether in seeking organizational form or a forum for 
expression of their discontent on the job, in their homes, 
in their communities, that concerns me, and that I feel 
is inexorably linked to all freedom movements and to a 
pamphlet called Working Women For Freedom. 

This pamphlet, in its 56 pages, its stories, its 
photographs, its very method of being written, is a col- 
lectivity that neither separates those who co-signed it 
from those whose stories have been gathered, nor the 
past struggles from the present struggles — so that, in 
truth, more than the three authors wrote it. 

Without the struggles from "below”— workers do 
think their own thoughts and do not have to be “taught 
to think” (as some women theoreticians think) — we 
could neither grasp the movement from practice that is 
itself a form of theory, nor the movement from theory 
that hungers for the unity with the mass movement, 
so that philosophy and revolution can finally be united. 
The exciting element in this pamphlet is that you see 
both these movements, and thus can attempt to hew out 
new roads, not just for comprehension, but for new 
human relations. 

The singling out of three women from the past— 
Flora Tristan, Sojourner Truth, Clara Lemlich— is not 
because they are the greatest, the most courageous, 
as well they may be, but because whatever activity 
they participated in, new thoughts sprang that changed 
society itself. 

SOJOURNER TRUTH, THEORETICIAN 

We are not speaking on the level of mere participa- 
tion of women as women. The key is revolutionary 
changes that bring about new relationships among 
people. Saying that Sojourner Truth inspired the white 
middle-class women of her day who sought to abolish 
slavery, is not to belittle those women, but to illuminate 
what our task is today. Sojourner Truth encompassed her 
philosophy in a life totally lived with freedom as its 
goal, a totality of spirit that would not even let the 
great Frederick Douglass stop her when he stopped 
short of freedom in asking the women to give un fight- 
ing for the vote to insure the vote for the freed Black 
men. Sojourner Truth said no, not because she thought 
the vote would bring freedom to women, but because 
to limit it to men only was to bring a new subjugation 
for women. 

One of the questions posed in the Appendix, “Wom- 
en as Thinkers and as Revolutionaries,” is to consider 
the theoretical — yes, theoretical — contributions made by 
Sojourner Truth, not in one speech, or even in all her 
(Continued on page 2) 


Panama Canal Zone which U.S. imperialism to this day 
dares rule “in perpetuity”; or the neo-fascist coup in 
Chile which the Nixon Administration, ever since 1970, 
did so much to finance, arm and inspire. The fact that 
the Interim Report of the U.S. Senate Intelligence Com- 
mission has finally revealed the harrowing details of 
those days and now comes out strongly against assassina- 
tion does not keep it from showing its own capitalistic 
class nature by being thoroughly ambivalent on attempts 
to organize coups against a whole people. The American 
people can feel nothing but loathing against Ambassador 
Korry writing to the retiring President Frei against 
President-elect Allende: “Not a nut or bolt will be 
allowed to reach Chile under Allende . . . We shall 
do all within our power to condemn Chile and the 
Chileans to utmost privation and poverty . . .” 

The American people cannot but separate them- 
selves from such dehumanized imperialism, and are, at 
this very moment, pressuring the ruling class against 
its continuation. Thereby they display greater solidarity 
with the Latin American people than with their own 
government. The solidarity which is most meaningful 
is expressed by revolutionary intellectuals for whom 
acts of solidarity are inseparable from a philosophy of 
liberation. 

* * * 

MEXICO ALSO HAS memories for me after I broke 


with Leon Trotsky at the time of the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
when I could no longer follow him in his espousal 
of the defense of Russia as a worker’s state “though 
degenerate”. I returned to the U.S. to begin the re- 
search and development of my theory of Russia as a 
state-capitalist society and in 1944 had the opportunity 
to translate and expose (in the American Economic 
Review) Stalin’s revision of Marx’s law of value. At the 
end of World War II, I returned to Mexico to meet with 
Natalia Sedova Trotsky, to whom I read the first draft 
of what, in a decade, finally became Marxism and 
Freedom, of which this is the eighth edition. 

When the first edition was completed in 1957, this 
work ended with the new pages of freedom signalled by 
the East European Revolutions against Russian totali- 
tarianism, and the Black Revolution in the U.S. initiated 
by the Montgomery Bus Boycott. When, in the early 
1960s, the Sino-Soviet conflict erupted in the open, I 
wrote a new Chapter (XVII), “The Challenge of Mao 
Tse-tung.” The fig-leaf- of Marxist terminology can no 
longer, I maintained, cover up the nationalistic politics 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict and we must, instead, ask: 
Can there be war between two countries calling them- 
selves Communist? What sounded “wild” in 1963 has 
very nearly become a cliche ever since Mao rolled out 
the red carpet for Nixon, as Teng is doing for Ford 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Revolt or Latin American masses 
hurls challenge to U.S. imperialism 

by Eugene Walker party state has just “elected” right-winger Jose 

The daily headlines from Latin America make Lopez Portillo, or the neo-fascist regime in Ar- 

it appear that everything there moves to the gentina, or the revolt-about-to-be in the UN cor- 

right. Whether it be news from the land of total- ridors over Panama, there is no doubt that inso- 

itarian “democracy”, Mexico, where the single- far as those in power are concerned, the counter- 

revolutionary developments are endless. The 
truth, however, is that the undercurrent of revolt 
is even more persistent. 

Just as the low productivity of the Russian and East 
European workers is not a sign of their backwardness, 
but rather the precise measure of their state of revolt, 
so the essence of the Latin American masses is not their 
so-called quiescence but their underlying opposition. It 
was no accident that it was in the most backward, out- 
right fascist country, Portugal, that the revolution burst 
forth in 1974 and deepened in 1975. It is no accident that 
presently the dynamism of ideas in Latin America also 
includes the publication of Marxism and Freedom (See 
ad. P. 6). In order to see the ramifications of these 
seemingly only subjective events, we must look very 
closely at the objective situation. 

IMPERIAL SUMMITRY IN PUERTO RICO 

Scarcely one week before the bicentennial of Amer- 
ica’s Declaration of Independence from colonial rule, 
President Ford and the leaders of six other industrialized 
nations met in economic-political summitry* in Amer- 
ica’s present day colony, Puerto Rico. That the seven, 
who together represent two-thirds of the world’s produc- 
tion, would meet in impoverished Puerto Rico, sym- 
bolizes the widening economic gap between the Third 
World countries caught in the vortex of the world mar- 
continued on page 8) 

*See Political-Philosophic Letter #5, “Tw<^S’ummits: The 
U.S. Calls ‘Western’ Summit in Neo-Colonial Puerto 
New Spanish edition of Marxism and Freedom now Rico and Russia Calls One in its East German S'atel- 
available, see ad on p. 6. Jite” by Raya Dunayevskaya, News & Letters, July 1976. 
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Chicana questions education in tenure fight 


(Anna Nieto-Gomez, a Chicana teacher at Cal-State 
Northridge, is being denied tenure on the basis that 
she does not have an “advanced degree.” Yet her work 
has raised the questions of where fundamental research 
takes place and where serious theory is created. The 
sexist nature of the attack on her is part of the bour- 
geois academics’ concept of education, since Anna Nieto- 
Gomez, in all her activity and research with Chicanas, 
has never separated theory from practice, the campus 
from the community. Below are some of her thoughts on 
her experiences. — Ed.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. — For the last five years, I* have 
been working in Cbicano Studies to develop curriculum, 
classes and programs dealing specifically with the Chi- 
cana. This has entailed everything from organizing 
health seminars, to conferences, to “semanas” for the 
women; working on developing a Chicana journal; get- 
ting people to write; organizing and disseminating re- 
search; and getting people on campus to develop pro- 
grams such as child care. 

WORK WITH CHICANA COMMUNITY 

Over many years, I have worked with a number 
of organizations, like Mujeres Unidas. They wanted to 
develop a child-care center for women in San Fernando 
to be able to free them to go back to school. From 
working with them, you understand why child care is so 
important, and rather than expound theoretically the 
pros and cons, you know from the concrete experience 
why they need child care. 

When you begin to work with Chicana mothers, you 
educate yourself as to how stereotypes are false. Chicanas 
aren’t “supposed” to be interested in education. But all 
of a sudden, you are surrounded by women fighting 
in the schools. Again, this is supposed to be an “excep- 
tion,” but these women introduce you to more and more 
women, not only in that community, but in several others, 
who are doing the same thing and have done it for years. 

Chicanas in the labor force have 
to face problems like dealing with 
immigration-deportation. It mini- 
mizes where they can work. The 
Chicana ends up with domestic and 
factory work, in the garment in- 
dustry and small electronics fac- 
tories. If she is not a U.S. citizen, 
the employer feels like he can pay 
her less. 

Many times, a woman cannot afford to work be- 
cause if she is a welfare recipient, then she gets barely 
enough to survive on and fake care of her children. If 
she goes to work and is earning only $2.30 an hour, 
she hasn’t gained anything, and she has now increased 
her expenses for child care, transportation and clothes. 
To have a job is very expensive. 

SEXISM AT HOME, AT WORK 

If the Chicana has a husband who doesn’t approve 
of her, or if she must suffer from his beatings, she has 
to know about whatever legal resources there are to 
protect her. She can’t go to work beaten up, because 
then it is thought she is “rowdy” and asking for it, and 
“we don’t want this type” in the office or factory. 

In working with welfare rights organizations, you 
are struggling against the values of the system, no matter 
who you are. Sometimes in the street when a woman 
is arrested, you see the kids left on the comer. Someone 
calls the social welfare agency to come pick them up. 
Then they try and take them away from the mother, say. 
ing she abandoned them. It is assumed that welfare 
mothers are bad mothers, and must have voluntarily 
given them up as wards of the court; in reality, they 
are coerced. 

People in the community are always organizing them- 
selves, and in this whole process, there is mental growth 
and a continued relationship with the total society. What 
it comes down to for me, in being a teacher, is that I’m 
supposed to teach about the Chicana, the total person — 
history, social problems, economics, what she has done, 
what she wants to do, how she tried to do it. The only 
way I can do that is to be part of that process. 

However, the last five years of my work in this area 
were ignored in considering the question of giving me 
tenure. The reason stafed for denying me tenure was 
that I didn’t get an advanced degree. At Cal-State, the 
cultural nationalism and 'sexism of the Chicana Studies 
department has always come under criticism from men 


and women, especially in terms of the department’s 
attitude towards women and their conditions. They had 
said it was unimportant, invalid and the same as the 
general picture. In other words, if you talk about the 
Chicano you are talking about the Chicana also. 
CHICANA STUDENT SUPPORT 

When they told me I was not to be tenured, the 
students came in with me from the beginning. They 
met with the personnel evaluation committee. They put 
out a newspaper, Women’s Struggle. Half the people 
working on it were freshmen Chicana. They were really 
new: new into politics, new into everything. They dis- 
tributed the paper, and within a week, they had gotten 
out 2,000 copies, and we had to have more printed. 

Most of those who worked on the paper were Chi- 
canas whose leadership had never been developed. All 
of a sudden, a crisis came up and they went out to speak 
at different Chicano organizations, to tell them what 
the issue was and to support me. Since it was a contro- 
versial issue, and they spoke out, they put their grades 
on the line because the faculty knew where they stood. 

The students have continued to work and get news 
out. In the whole process we have come a long way. 
There has been a lot of development from the reasons 
why we did it in the beginning and went ahead, to what 
has developed and evolved now. 

Working women's pamphlet 

(Continued from page 1) 

speeches, but in the totality of her life which enabled 
her to use language the way ishe did and to “sum up” 
where those great abolitionist men stood, when they 
stopped short of women’s rights, as “short minded.” 

It is this living of one’s theory and struggling to 
make one’s passion for freedom a reality that a revolu- 
tionary philosopher like Raya Dunayevskaya makes us 
see as inseparable from both outright revolutions and 
revolutionary theoreticians like Rosa Luxemburg. Thus 
in her Appendix, “Women as Thinkers and as Revolu- 
tionaries,” Raya Dunayevskaya has brought out both 
the affinity of such seemingly opposite personalities as 
Sojourner Truth and Rosa Luxemburg, and Die one- 
sidedness of either theory by itself or activity as such. 
It is that quality which must be bridged, and can be 
bridged only when philosophy and revolution become 
inseparable. 

NEW THOUGHT, NEW ACTIVITY 

Again, it is not only in their self-organizing on the 
job, or even in the organized women’s movement of 
today, that women are hewing out new paths to freedom. 
It is not just in the Rosa Parks being the Clara Lem- 
liches of today, but the new paths being made by the 
Fat Carters (see p. 12, Working Women For Freedom) 
who are compelled to answer the questions of today. 

In “You Get So Disgusted With The System,” she 
raises the question of the oppression of women as labor 
in the factory, in the home when you are isolated, and 
the man/woman relationship that seeks to make the 
woman dependent on the man. She asks, why should if 
be? And in asking why, she is saying, let’s do away 
with it, and now! 

In the last couple of yeans we have found a search- 
ing by women— -from the working women who flocked 
to CLUW’s closed doors, to the hundreds that answered 
the call by NAM for a socialist-feminist conference, 
only to find there the doors of the mind shut tight — 
seeking a fundamental method to change all relation- 
ships in this society. 

“Women For Freedom,” a newsletter in Detroit put 
out by working class women, unemployed women, wel- 
fare mothers, Marxist-Humanist women, is not only part 
of that searching, but, indeed, an attempt to work out 
the answer. 

I’d like to propose to the women in the Latin com- 
munities of New York City, as well as to those socialist- 
feminists hungering passionately for a philosophy to do 
away with this racist-sexist, exploitative society, to 
identify with the Marxist-Humanist philosophy of libera- 
tion. We publish this pamphlet as our contribution in 
that long tortuous trek to freedom. 

What do you think of our pamphlet? What do you 
wish to live for? 'Might we in our collectivity of thoughts 
and deeds, hasten that trek to freedom. 


I WL NOTES I 

The Baltimore college community became enraged 
when an honorary degree from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was presented to the sister of the Shah of Iran. 
The senior class at Johns Hopkins voted to request the 
University to present an honorary degree to Ms. Fatemeh 
Saidi Shayegan, “in recognition of her continued struggle 
for human rights and liberties.” Over 4,000 people 
signed petitions recognizing Fatemeh Saidi Shayegan as 
an honorary member of the Baltimore academic com- 
munity. Ms. Shayegan has endured torture in the Shah’s 
jail since 1973. 

* £ # 

In Brentford, West London, 350 women, Black and 
white, walked out on strike in June against the Trico 
car components factory, demanding equal pay for equal 
work. They were joined by the men, who make around 
$90 while women earn only $78. One woman character- 
ized the strike by saying, “We have been taken by 
surprise by how solid we are. Women not even in the 
union have joined the strike . . . They can’t stop us now.” 

♦ & $ 

In Northern California, 30,000 cannery workers, 
mostly Chicana, went on strike at the height of the 
canning season. While represented by the Teamsters, 
the cannery workers have gotten together in the past to 
fight both the company and the sexist, racist union that 
has negotiated sweetheart contracts since the ’30s and 
’40s. The workers had demanded a decent wage and an 
end to speed-up by automation, but the final settlement 
was only $1.60 an hour over three years. 

LA Uniroyal workers getting 
runaround on strike questions 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At our July union meet- 
ing, instead of the usual couple dozen in attend- 
ance, 350 Uniroyal workers filled the Local 44 hall 
to hear of any progress made in the so-called 
negotiations with the Big Four. However, all we 
heard and observed were the local leadership 
trying to avoid the dozens of questions workers 
asked. 

A veteran worker asked about a cost of living 
formula. The president said “I don’t have details,” and 
claimed that they were trying to get what auto workers 1 
and teamsters have. One worker said, how can we get 
that when the company doesn’t make that type of profits. 
But some Black workers came back and said they cer- 
tainly were making enough profit. One spoke of how the 
tire companies are raising the price of tires every four 
months, supposedly because of the cost of materials, and 
thus there was enough to give us a cost of living. 

The companies do not need tires since so many of 
the Southern tire plants, which are non-union, are work- 
ing. A lot of these plants in the South are new. But a 
lot of them should have been organized pre-strike, as 
well as a number of warehouses either unorganized or 
organized by other unions who are not cooperating in 
this strike. We want to know why. 

How did our union president prepare the local for 
the strike? He told the people they should be preparing 
by working more overtime to get more money because 
it would be a dirty strike! We also faced an. increase in 
production quotas before the strike which the union 
agreed to. 

In closing the meeting the “professional” viewpoint 
of the leadership was that the strike would be over by 
mid-August. But what is the difference? Most of the 
workers feel that the strike is down the drain. Instead 
of a big layoff the tire companies got a strike. 

The fact is that we rubber workers, neophytes and 
veterans. Black, Chicano and white, women and men, 
are toe-to-toe opponents against four giant rubber barons 
who have embarked on an orgy of profit unparalleled in 
tile rubber industry’s history. 

Our union officials both of the “International” and 
of what should be rank-and-file-controlled locals, have 
often become allies of the companies, not representatives 
of us. They acquiesce to the companies’ demands for 
small increases in wages, incessant increases in pro- 
duction, and, as we all know, terribly dehumanizing 
working conditions. 

All of this is done at the expense of us as working 
people. This is what has been happening in tires. Only 
when we as workers can come together, as we began to 
do in our last union meeting— but it has to be increased 
many fold— will we be able to change this direction. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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“ When we were working with contractors, 
if they liked one of the women, they went 
after her. The women had no freedom. If a 
contractor liked a woman and she didn’t listen 
to him, and do what he wanted, he wouldn’t 
give her any work. There are no contractors 
with our union. We know there are going to 
be a lot of contractors back with the Team- 
sters; that is one reason ive fight them.” (p.28) 
— Lupe and Maria, UFW 
Order from: 

Women’s Liberation, News & Letters 
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Auto makes record profits, offers workers cuts 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

On July 27 General Motors and Ford Motor Company 
outlined the bargaining issues to UAW top negotiators. 
The very next day GM issued its second quarter profits 
report — a record $909 million. This was the highest 
quarter profit ever reported by any industrial manu- 
facturer in history. 

The wage and fringe benefits, as well as the right 
not to strike proposals submitted by the companies, 
represented many backward steps. Among them are: 
co-payment by union members of health insurance; 
arbitration by a third party before a local union can 
strike, and a separate wage and benefit package of 
GM’s non-automotive employees. 

UAW President Leonard Woodcock has had little to 
say on all this. Instead he has called on the membership 
to accept Jimmy Carter’s smile— nothing about a con- 
tract fight. This year auto workers come to the bargain- 
ing table with thousands still unemployed. Since our 
last contract in 1973 we have witnessed the recent bank- 
ruptcy of supplemental unemployment benefits (SUB); 

GHI contract loses benefits 

New York, N.Y. — I work at Group Health 
Inc., (GHI), a medical insurance company simi- 
lar to Blue Cross. We recently ended a 14-week 
strike which began on Jan. 1, during some of the 
coldest weather in New York history. 

Our contract had expired and the company had 
refused any contract improvements, monetary or other- 
wise. We had no choice. 

The company wasn’t the only obstacle we faced 
during the strike. We were hindered by our union; most 
of our shop stewards on the negotiating committee; the 
newspapers, and finally the apathy of some of our fellow 
workers. The company hired scabs and sent letters con- 
taining veiled threats and outright lies to each striker. 

The union. Office and Professional Workers, AFL- 
CIO, was completely unresponsive to the workers’ needs 
for the entire strike and begrudgingly took action only 
after being pressured by the workers themselves. The 
union officials seemed more interested in keeping their 
own well-paying jobs than helping the strike succeed. 
At the meeting for the final strike vote the secretary- 
treasurer of the local showed up with two body guards. 

Every newspaper in New York City, except the left- 
wing, refused to print anything but management’s ver- 
sion of the strike. Freedom of the press? 

The strike was finally ended with us receiving slight 
money increases and little else. We actually lost benefits 
from the last contract. We returned to work to find 140 
of us laid-off. The company is keeping the scabs on, 
and is trying to weaken the sell-out union even further 
by taking most of our shop-stewards out of the union 
and into management. 

Now I have no illusions about unions’ role with 
management, but it’s getting harder to tell them apart. 

—GHI worker 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich— Since we have come back to work, 
you can see cutbacks all over the plant. One of the 
most shocking is up in Dept. 11, on the glass line. They 
changed the way they are installing the windows, and 
cut back from nine teams to two teams. In other words, 
where there were 18 people before, now there are only 
two! 

It is just as bad in Dept. 21. There have been at 
least 20 workers cut from Dept. 21, including hi-io 
drivers and hand-truckers, and they are talking about 
cutting more. Right now there are six or seven hi-lo 
drivers from days who have been bumped back to after- 
noons. The drivers on afternoons are wondering if they 
will be next to be put on the line in the body shop. The 
workers who have been already sent there are having 
a hard time. Going back to the line is always hard, and 
the body shop is a monster. 

Most of the jobs left in Dept. 21 are now over- 
loaded. The union says that people will be brought back 
to 21 when production gets up to normal again. But 
many people I know don’t believe it. They are saying 
that the union has made a deal with Mike Donnelly to 
see that not everyone is brought back to 21, even after 
full production is going. 

Many of the people with less than one year have not 
been called back. There are 78’s everywhere in the plant 
already — especially in the body shop — so you. know that 
when they get up to full production there will really be 
a fight. We could win it for once if we make sure that 
the union and Fleetwood don’t make any more back- 
door deals. 

— Afternoon shift worker, Fleetwood 


inflation that has almost destroyed the 30-and-out early 
retirement program as no cost of living was included; 
speed-up that is coupled with forced overtime, and a 
management “get tough’’ policy further turning auto 
plants into hell holes. 

The present cost of living formula (COLA) pays only 
80 percent of inflation. Another three years with the 
same formula and rising inflation will mean more wage 
cuts. 

In the unemployment line a GM worker asked what 
collective bargaining was all about: “I have heard this 
all my life, but I can’t see what workers have to bargain 
with.” Another worker said, “They bargain that we have 
to work harder and produce more for less each year. 
We get a wage increase but the capitalists cause infla- 
tion by raising prices on what workers produce. Wages 
go up, but buy less.” 

The companies’ proposal for arbitration by a third 
party before a local union can strike takes away the 
last remaining right that a local has. In fact we barely 
have this one because we need to get the International’s 
sanction to do it. 

The magnificent example of 90,000 miners currently 
on wildcat strike in the coalfields, defying company, 
union and courts, was brought about precisely on the 
question of interference in a local’s right to settle 'a 
dispute and strike. The miners will not put trust in 
anyone but themselves. Even their reform president 
Arnold Miller is not listened to when he tries to order 
the men back to work. 

Right now there is too much separation between 
workers in different industries. The rubber workers have 
been out over 100 days and still we are putting tires 
on cars. What kind of tires are being put on — scab tires? 
They would have to be. I can’t see how GM and Ford 
could store up tires for such a length of time. We in 
auto are going to have to back the rubber workers. It 
won’t come from the International. 

Those huge profits that GM made came from our 
labor and nowhere else. Yet, we see those profits used 
against us in thi new machinery put ip plants which 
throws us out of work and speeds up those remaining. 

Our labor keeps this system going. It is only from 
ourselves as working people, forced to work or be 
unemployed, that the solutions to get us out of this 
enslavement will have to come. 
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and already one lady fell and hurt herself crossing the 
line. This was because they sprayed white paint there 
over a greasy area. This is not the way to clean up 
problems in the paint shop. More people will get hurt 
unless these conditions are corrected. 

Another health problem is the anti-corrosion spray. 
The company keeps promising to reduce the fumes, but 
nothing has been done. The fumes are actually worse 
now. A lady who was doing the spraying got so sick 
from it that her doctor ordered her off that job. Finally, 
she was allowed to transfer to the sealer line, at least 
temporarily. 

Nick Cervelli is the man wbo should be on top of 
these problems. He is the nnion head of health and 
safety. Yet we can’t get to talk to him. He hasn’t even 
been up to look at the situation. If he is not interested 
in his job, then I am sure Local 15 rank-and-file can 
find someone else who will be interested. 

—Paint shop worker, Fleetwood 

Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — Before changeover, when we were 
working all that overtime, a hi-lo ran out of control 
near the final line in main building. It pushed into a 
stack of stock, then another stack, ran into a bin of 
drawers, crossed the aisle by the line, and pushed a 
truck off the line. The truck happened to be over a 
covered area of the line, between two pits. Just a little 
further down, and some stock and the truck would 
have fallen on those workers. 

They have signs around about “safety first,” and 
they used to have signs stenciled on the hi-los about 
how many thousands of dollars they cost and how you 
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Auto workers 


* > want control 
of production 


By John Allison 

The real feelings of the auto workers is seen in the 
95 percent vote they’re giving in support of strike action 
to win their demands. This does not reflect peace and 
happiness in the auto sweat shops in Michigan and 
around the country. 

A feeble attempt is being made by the union to re- 
open the pension question by using Walter Reuther’s old 
phrase, that the contract is a “living document” that 
must meet the needs of the workers. 

Both the union and management are always coming 
up with “formulas” that are supposed to solve the prob- 
lems. The only trouble is that the problems get worse 
instead of better. 

The pension formula doesn’t work. The SUB formula 
doesn’t work. The holiday pay formula doesn’t work. 
The Cost of Living formula doesn’t work. And a whole 
basketful of other issues need resolution but get worse 


with each passing year. 

That is, the formulas don’t work for the workers. 
They work very well for the auto companies, as their 
record profits keep on proving. And this next round of 
negotiations will come up with another bunch of formulas 
that will mean more speed-up for the workers and more 
profits for the corporations. 


The UAW has a big strike fund built up, but that’s 
not the reason the workers are willing to strike. The 
main reason this year is the same one it has always 
been, and that’s production standards. The workers want 
to call a halt to the inhuman speedup in production, to 
the impossible overtime while thousands of workers are 
still laid off, and the only way they can do that is if 
they control production. There Is no other answer. 


UAW President Leonard Woodcock, who will soon 
be retiring as head of the union, seems to be under the 
spell of Jimmy Carter and the Democratic “peace” 
movement. He’s supposed to be fighting for labor first, 
but since he seems to be eyeing the Secretary of Labor 
job if Carter wins the election, it looks like the Demo- 
cratic Party is coming first. 

Right now the Big 3 are demanding that the union 
solve management problems so they can make a new 
basket of money. But management is refusing to give 
any of their ill-gotten gains back to the workers who 
make it all for them. 

An important development is that there seems to 
be a strong link between the old and young workers 
in this round of talks. The young workers are willing 
to share with retirees any package they receive. More 
workers are together now for the first time in many, 


many years. 


City jobs as bad as rural 

Berryville, Va.— From my home in an unorganized, 
predominantly agricultural area, I was forced to seek 
work in a Washington, D.C. suburb. After two weeks I 
finally secured a job with the Highway Department at a 
scant $3.00 an hour, impossible to live on here even 
when using financial contortions. 

Startlingly enough, pay in my home county is lower, 
running from 90 cents an hour to an average high of 
$2.75 an hour. Along with these starvation wages the 
scarcity of jobs must also be considered. 

I suffer from chronic asthma which eventually 
caused me to leave my job of grass cutting and return 
to this low-paying rural area (although it is wrong to 
single out rural since the city is proportionately no bet- 
ter). I have attempted to pick up odd jobs to support 
my family. Anyone who has ventured into this hazard- 
ous “odd job” market knows well the risks— low pay, 
bad working conditions, no rights under existing labor 
statutes. 

Recently a local merchant asked me to scrub and 
wax her store floor. I arrived to discover that she had 
decided to back out of the agreement. The job was 20 
miles round trip from my house which cost me gas and 
one hour of my time. Legally I can collect from her, 
but the process of filing suit and ultimately court will 
entail more time and money than what is involved. 

The merchant is the last rip-off that began with 
production itself. They work hardest at maximizing 
profits at the expense of the buyer, just like the ruling 


• 

Detroit, Mich. — I feel that the big issue in the 
paint shop now is health and safety. All year we have 
had people injured and sick because of poor working 
conditions. We have only been aek to work one week, 


had to take care of them. But these “accidents” happen 
every day. Why aren’t they talking about safety and 
production standards at the contract negotiations? Or 
will we have to “write” them ourselves? 

’ ' " ^IVkffn fcdifatog Wtfifctef 


class works hard at exploiting labor in production. Every 
working person in America must come to realize that 
actual value resides not in dollars and cetlts or in the 
product, yalue lies with labor how much it takes to 
" produce aii item ’*affd^mtT1*heapiy’"Tft r ^ 
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LEGAL LYNCHING 

The racists in Mississippi have found 
a new way to try to cripple the move- 
ment — a “legal lynching”. A Black man 
who was beaten and kicked when he 
was arrested by the State police on a 
speeding charge, charged police bru- 
tality, and Mississippi NAACP officials 
backed him up. After the driver was 
convicted, the policeman sued the driver 
and the NAACP for libel and slander. 
The jury deliberated for less than an 
hour before finding for the policeman 
and awarding him no less than $240,003 
in damages! The NAACP, of course, in- 
tends to appeal to a higher court, but 
in the meantime, to prevent the Missis- 
sippi State Court from attaching the 
bank account of the NAACP National 
Office in New York, they had to post 
a bond of $262,500 — higher than the 
judgement itself. This has put a severe 
pressure on the entire organization, since 
the NAACP has been almost alone in 
sticking to its guns on the question of 
busing, and has lost much of its financial 
support from white so-called liberals be- 
cause of it. I have never been much 
inspired by the legalisms of the NAACP, 
but racists seem so determined to inca- 
pacitate it, that I’m sending the NAACP 
a check today, to help out. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

(Ed. Note: Mississippi has just dealt 
another $1.5 million blow against the 
NAACP for its boycott activities.) 

• 

ZIONISM AND THE MID-EAST 

As one who has long suspected News 
& Letters of being a bit soft on Zionism, 
I found it ironic that you allowed your- 
selves in the July issue to be “corrected” 
on the Palestinian question by a writer 
from New Outlook. The latter publication 
is aligned with the Mapam Party, Social 
Democrats who, as members of the Is- 
raeli cabinet, shared responsibility for 
the Six Day War of 1967 and its national- 
istic “glory.” 

Subsequently Mapam was put in its 
place by the Israeli Socialist Organiza- 
tion (Matzpen), the only detectable 
Marxist, truly internationalist group in 
the Middle East, and whose letters I’d 
prefer to see on your pages. It’s difficult 
to recall a more elegant put-down than 
what Matzpen wrote about Mapam: “He 
who has partaken of a feast in which 
the dove of peace was served roasted 
must not be allowed to sport her white 
feathers.” 

Anti-Zionist 
Los Angeles 

Enclosed is my check for Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Letter 
on the UN Resolution on Zionism and 
your pamphlet on the Middle-East Cock- 
pit. Since I did not remember actually 
requesting them, I felt a little resentful 
being billed for them. But your group 
presents such a much less dogmatic 
view of Zionism and the Middle East— 
and of politics in general, that I am in- 


deed grateful you sent them. Believe 
me, it is painful to have one’s liberation 
movement compared to fascism and 
racism. I am so bitter about this that 
your paper is, for me, a breath of fresh 
air in that too often sterile, dry, crum- 
bling atmosphere of the “Left”. May we 
look forward to peace, socialism and an 
intelligent dialogue. 

New Reader 
Berkeley, Cal. 

• 

EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 

The CUNY administration has made a 
legislative deal that “saves” Hostos Com- 
munity College at the expense of charg- 
ing tuition and ending open admissions, 
and has announced a whole new round 
of cuts for next year. The faculty union 
leadership and student governments are 
as bad as the administration. The Union 
opened their offices when the University 
was closed in June to organize for pro- 
tests, but as soon as the tenured faculty 
got paid they ended that. And the stu- 
dent government at Queens held a mini 
“sit-in” at the College President’s office 
two weeks ago, demanding of all things 
equal cuts for all departments! When 
the University-wide student government 
called a rally after weeks of planning 
and only 10 people showed up, they 
blamed the turnout on the students, 
when a month before 5,000 students 
protested on a few days notice. 

What neither the faculty union nor the 
“’strategists” see is that it was those 
protest actions at Hostos that saved their 
school, and a method of action based on 
that struggle could turn these cuts 
around. Once again, the educators need 
to be educated. 

CUNY Student 
New York 

• 

STONEWALL 76 

Ip dune 1969, Gay people in the Stone- 
wall bar on Christopher Street in New 
York resisted a police raid in a struggle 
that spread to the surrounding Green- 
wich Village neighborhood and involved 
thousands of Lesbians and Gay men. 

Every June, Gay people commemorate 
this with marches and celebrations. This 
year, however, the self-appointed “lead- 
ership”, the Christopher Street West As- 
sociation (CSWA) moved the march to 
the 4th of July, added a carnival and 
circus, and claimed the slogan, “We 
were there.” It seemed more important 
to us to know why we’re here. We know 
the bicentennial is really a celebration 
of the corporate bosses’ independence 
and freedom to oppress us and all other 
working people. 

Qur coalition, (Stonewall ’76) insisting 
that Stonewall, bicentennial' year or not, 
belongs to us, organized a march and 
rally in support of our Points of Unity, 
which are as follows: Full rights for Gay 
People; End racism and sexism; Build 
the unity of working and all other op- 
pressed peoples. 

Marcher 
Los Angeles 


Who We Are 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created so that the voices from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya. is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 


THE WORLD OF GAMES 

Kingston, Ont., at present undergoing a 
severe unemployment and housing crisis, 
had the dubious honor of hosting the 
sailing events for this year’s Olympics. 
Kingston has suffered drastic cutbacks 
in social services, yet the powers-that- 
be presented the people of Kingston with 
a glorified circus — with an estimated 
price tag of $22 million. 

The province is spending from $3.5 to 
$4 million on “Kingston’s games.” The 
question is not one of mere figures. It is 
why governments choose to spend money 
on yacht facilities rather than social 
services and low-income housing. 

Kingston Socialists 
Kingston, Ontario 

•-5 £ $ 

The African nations almost unanimous- 
ly boycotted the Olympics following Tan- 
zania’s lead in protest against New Zea- 
land playing rugby against South Africa. 
When it mattered last fall, the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity was split down the 
middle by half the countries supporting 
factions in Angola who were fighting 
side by side with South African troops. 
Now in the world of games they are try- 
ing to appear united and militant against 
racism. 

While New Zealand played rugby in 
South Africa as protesters in Soweto 
were being murdered, Kissinger was 
meeting with Vorster. France continued 
with nuclear supply and U.S. investment 
continued to support its economy. But the 
unseriousness of the Olympic boycott was 
that New Zealand alone was the target. 
As far as I am concerned we need to 
look to revolutionaries such as the youth 
of Soweto for the direction of the free- 
dom movement, and not the political 
leaders of Black Africa. 

Fan of African Athletes 
Detroit 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

One important difference between 
Sharpevilie in 1960 and Soweto today 
is that then the African revolutions were 
just beginning — but today there has been 
a decade of experience both with revolu- 
tion and with counter-revolution on that 
continent. Another thing that struck me 
was tbe importance of the youth not 
wanting to use the oppressor’s language. 
That is not “counter-culture”, which can 
be exploited by the rulers, but the revolu- 
tionary nature of culture of an oppressed 
nation. That is what Raya Dunayevskaya 
was talking about, I think, in her recent 
Two Worlds on Chicano Culture, and the 
relationship between the two is very ex- 
citing to me. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* a * 


The Political Philosophic Letter on 
the two summits— one of seven Western 
powers in occupied Puerto Rico and the 
other called by Brezhnev right next to 
the Berlin Wall — reveal the common 
economic and political crisis of all the 
camps . . . Neither Berlinguer or Swed- 
ish-type social democracy will be able 
to escape the tendency of the age 
toward totalitarianism and its opposite 
in the revolutionary mass movement. We 
saw the push toward totalitarianism here 
under Nixon, and the breather we have 
won from that won’t last for long. The 
Polish strikes in the Communist world 
and the Portuguese revolution in the 
West illuminate the way forward. 

Activist 
New York 

# $ * 


As a long-time supporter of the United 
Farm Workers, I was recently shocked 
to receive in the mail their endorsement 
of Congressman James O’Hara for Sen- 
ate in the Michigan primary. There was 
a copy of a letter from Cesar Chavez to 
O'Hara, praising him. and one from the 
UFW Legislative Representative urging 
UFW supporters to help the UFW “shqw 
its political clout in Michigan.” 

Not only is it disappointing to see the 


UFW so involved in electoral politics 
which give the kiss of death to any move- 
ment for freedom (Civil Rights, Welfare 
Rights), but O’Hara has run on the single 
racist issue of anti-busing. 

I can’t believe this decision represents 
the masses of farmworkers who make 
up the UFW, a movement which bas 
always included men, women and chil- 
dren and which has challenged the whole 
capitalist system, especially racism. I 
am interested to see whether the farm- 
workers will tolerate being “spoken for”. 

Shocked 

Detroit 

Over 30,000 people from all over the 
country rallied in Philadelphia July 4 to 
oppose Ford’s bicentennial hoopla with 
demands for Puerto Rican independence, 
justice for working people, and an end 
to 200 years of false promises. The 
march included people involved in ac- 
tivities from prisoner support work to 
UFW organizing to native American 
struggles to Women’s Liberation, and 
no single organization dominated the 
day-long protest. The large array of com- 
munity groups, activist collectives, and 
information presses provided a diversity 
missing at early mass rallies and showed 
that the movement is very deep indeed, 
and that each struggle is essentially the 
same fight against the alienated relations 
so much a part of American life. But 
many people felt that despite the soli- 
darity of the protest, there was no sense 
that it would produce results after July 
4. It seems that that type of continuity 
can be achieved only when the meaning 
of “same struggle, same fight” is worked 
out in thought as well as action, but 
that was missing from this march. 

Marcher 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

It is important that the Perspectives 
Thesis published in the July issue starts 
with the idea of new human relations 
rather than only file objective situation, 
since in the last ten years there have 
been many creative movements but 
clearly activity alone is not enough. It 
has not been the New Left which had 
the answers because the state-capitalist 
powers it tailends are also out for world 
domination. All look for shortcuts. As a 
result we have Syrians today killing 
more Palestinians than Israel ever did. 
In Italy we have left groups; trying to 
out-vanguard each other. In Portugal 
much of the Left is blind to the women’s 
self-activity. 

to the Middle East we have “anti-Zion- 
ism” throttling revolution and Arafat 
thinking Sadat might help the Palestini- 
ans. And here we see Carter winning 
the support of many Black leaders while 
he remains silent cm busing and racism. 
Both Arafat and the Black leaders are 
isolated from the masses. It is hard to 
find anybody but Marxist-Humanists who 
ever talk of the masses as Reason. The 
Left’s failure to work out philosophy is 
not laziness, but lack of respect for the 
people. 

Student 
New York 
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EDITORIAL 


Masses in action expose bankruptcy of political platforms 


The wildcat strike of 120,000 coal miners against the 
Federal Government; the swelling official and unofficial 
strikes sweeping the nation from rubber to health care, 
from auto to service and public employees; the cease- 
less demonstrations by Blacks throughout the country 
for freedom and equality; and the demands of the more 
than 10 million unemployed workers for jobs show the 
total opposition between the revolutionary actions of 
the masses of the people and the counter-revolutionary 
programs of both political parties to crush that spread- 
ing revolt. Determined resistance to U.S. imperialism 
abroad is also growing, and is nowhere stronger than 
among the people of Panama who are demanding free- 
dom from U.S. control over the Panama Canal Zone. 

Unemployment officially stands at 7.8 percent, up 
from 7.5 percent last month, but in actuality exceeds 
10 -percent of the work force. The Democrats promised 
to cut unemployment to 4 percent by 1977, but the hard 
fact is that after “Smiley” Carter’s declaration that 
there is a rich elite class, he met with representatives 
of that elite after his nomination — and they came away 
saying they could work together with him. 

This is in complete contrast to their attitude to even 
moderate reformer McGovern, whom they bitterly op- 
posed. The capitalist class has given its stamp of ap- 
proval to Carter. After all, they know of his long support 
of anti-union “right-to-work” laws that are now more 
than ever being used to prevent unionization of workers 
in the South. 

As for the Republicans, by declaring that inflation 
is more important than unemployment, they’re telling 
the workers that they mean to make them pay the price 
for the failure of the capitalist system to provide jobs 
with a permanent army of the unemployed that will 
continue to take its toll of increasing millions of work- 
ers and their families. 

The only difference between the “ho-hum” conven- 
tion of the Democrats and the Republicans was the 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read an article in the Detroit News, in 
the editorial section, -that said Black people were wrong 
for having so much hate -against whites. The writer 
. said that it is wrong for Blacks to hold a grudge against 
whites for something their parents and grandparents 
had done to them 50 to 100 or more yeans ago, and 
that the preaching and teaching of someone like Rev. 
Cleague continues to pour gas on the fire. 

What made me angry about the article was that it 
did not seem to think anything was wrong with this 
society. I do not believe Blacks can ever forget the 
torture, the murder, and all other forms of brutality 
that have been perpetrated against their parents. With- 
out an endless struggle for their rights, it would be 
continuing today, and in some cases it is continuing 
today. 

| NO JUSTICE FOR BLACKS 

There are places where Blacks are convicted and 
sent to long terms in prison (simply because they are 
Blacks and do not have the money to hire a good 
lawyer. Some whites are too, but it is still unjust. In 
North Carolina they have ten Blacks for every white 
on death row. There was a white woman who recently 
killed a Black man in that state. The eyewitness said 
the man was at his home and running away from her, 
i but the white jury found her innocent. If this was a 

- Black person killing a white at his house while he 

was running away, the Black would have been electro- 
cuted. No other way. 

We Blacks have some rights now that we didn't 
have before, but the power structure holds our basic 
rights in their minds, along with the rights of other 
minorities. What I am talking about is court cases like 
Ben Chavis and the rest of the Wilmington 10 in prison 
with him accused of burning down their own head- 
quarters, sentenced to 235 years when everyone said 
the KKK did the burning. 

I am speaking about Gary Tyler, the 17-year-old 
kid in Louisiana, coming home from school on the bus 
when someone shot into a mob of whites who were 
throwing stones at the Black students. They arrested 
Gary the day after, and said they found a weapon in 
the seat of the bus. He was sentenced to die immediately. 

Even if the writer of the article had not heard of 
these cases, maybe he heard of the peaceful demonstra- 
tion that Blacks and some whites were leading in 
Chicago recently. Some 250 people were marching when 
a mob of whites came and stoned them and beat them, 
putting many in the hospital, even though the march had 
police “protection.” 

So it is not all what whites did 150 or 200 years 
ago. It is what is happening in this society today. This 
racist society has some people confused, and some are 
racist to the core. What some whites call racism in 
Blacks is actually activity that is not on a racist basis. 
Blacks hate and fight against the racism and abuses 
that still exist. 

KISSINGER AND VORSTER 

Now they are saying that Kissinger is going to 


GOP cliff-hanging to see how far to the right the reac- 
tionary delegates could push Ford toward Reagan’s 
naked repressive positions. 

SPREADING RACISM 

Racism meanwhile grows more virulent with open 
support from President Ford, whose outspoken opposi- 
tion to busing gives courage to white racist mobs and 
Ku Klux Klan and Nazi Party attacks against Blacks, 
with Boston and Chicago leading the way. 

Carter promises he will appoint more Blacks to gov- 
ernment office, as if this is any solution or can hide 
his basic racism revealed in his defense of neighbor- 
hood “ethnic purity”, as well as his own opposition to 
busing. Just how little difference Blacks in' high gov- 
erment positions make can be seen in Detroit, where 
Black Mayor Coleman Young has appointed many Blacks 
to leading government posts. Unemployment in Detroit 
is over 13 percent; for Blacks it is more than twice 
that much; and for Black youth unemployment goes to 
50 percent and more. 

As for U.S. imperialism, and especially in Latin 
America (see lead article, p. 1), the Democrats com- 
pletely avoided any mention of the Panama Canal Zone 
to show how they differ from the Republicans, who 
insist on control over the Canal Zone — one faction talk- 
ing in terms of 25 years and the other in terms of for- 
ever . . . even if it means war. 

SOLUTIONS IN ACTIONS 

Contrasted to both political parties stands the de- 
termined action of those oppressed by this economic 
system. Over 120,000, or three-fourths of this nation’s 
160,000 coal miners, came out on a wildcat strike against 
the coal operators, their own UMW bureaucrats and the 
federal government. The strike is far from a dispute 
with mine management over the posting of a job open- 
ing. The fact is that coal operators are refusing to con- 
sider miners’ grievances, and when miners act to pro- 

America’s ongoing racism 

South Africa to have another talk with Vorster while 
they are murdering Blacks in South Africa every day. 
Kissinger will try to get Vorster and Rhodesia’s Prime 
Minister Smith to make some public relations conces- 
sions, because this country has let Russia and Cuba 
get ahead of them in Africa. 

As one worker said, the' white rulers and govern- 
ment rulers all over the world think the working and 
common people are just fools. The main thing they have 
going for them is that they are able to keep us fighting 
among ourselves and divided. If and when we realize 
what their game plan is and get together, I feel sure 
their days will soon come to an end. But there are so 
many among us that don’t seem to live in the real 
world of here and now. 

I was thinking that die writer of the article in the 
paper was one of these. If not, how. could he believe 
what he wrote with all the things that are happening to 
Blacks in this country and throughout the world. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Eidridge Cleaver has been held in the Alameda 
County JaU, in Oakland, Cal., for several months with- 
out the possibility of bail, because the California Adult 
Authority has deemed him a parole violator since the 
1968 shootout between the Black Panthers and the Oak- 
land police. 

Today Cleaver is estranged from all his old col- 
leagues of the New Left because he has been extolling 
the virtues of U.S. democracy in such magazines as 
Newsweek and The Readers Digest. He no longer has 
that magic charisma that enchanted both the radical chic 
of Pacific Heights and the Black ghetto youth — those 
youth who saw in him the possible vision that would 
put an end to their mean existence as the wretched of 
the American earth. 

There is no point in trying to analyze his personal 
motives for proclaiming his current ideas. However, it 
did sound strange when he applauded Moynihan’s ar- 
rogance toward the undeveloped countries in the United 
Nations — which is nothing more than the outright postur- 
ing of America’s racist imperialism toward those coun- 
tries — by saying that he would be many times more 
critical of those “two-bit nations.” 

SUPPORT FROM REACTIONARY CHIC 

None of the movement lawyers will defend Cleaver. 
He has no permanent attorney, but he is not totally 
without legal defense or money. His old class enemies 
are eager to get into his act. S’an Francisco Supervisor 
Quentin Kopp, who rose to political prominence by op- 
posing busing in San Francisco and to even greater 
prominence with his intransigent attitude toward strik- 
ing San Francisco city workers last spring, will defend 
Cleaver’s right to bail. And, it has been reported, Dan- 
iel .Moynihan, that theoretician of “benign neglect” to 


tect their lives and rights, the coal operators obtain in- 
junctions from “friendly” Federal judges prohibiting 
the miners from taking action. 

The miners have no illusions about “the law”, which 
they know to be a noose around their necks that is 
tightened with every demand of their own leaders that 
they return to work. And the UMW shows in its actions 
that unions today, instead of backing the workers, have 
been changed into one of the strongest weapons to be 
used against their own members. 

-The miners are demanding nothing less than control 
over production to protect their lives. They have always 
known they must have this power, bat it is exactly this 
power that their leadership has never challenged, be- 
cause it means challenging this entire capitalist system. 
But where the leaders fear to tread, the miners are 
demanding to go because of the very conditions of in- 
human and automated labor forced upon them which 
threatens their very lives every day they go down into 
the mines. Workers everywhere recognize this need 
with greeter clarity than ever before (see “On the Line” 
column, p. 3). 

OPPOSITION TO U.S. IMPERIALISM 

As for the U.S. imperialist stranglehold on Latin 
America, the Panamanians have already demonstrated 
that they are willing to die to gain control over their 
own country. Their demands are so powerful that even 
their U.S.-created dictator, Omar Torrijos Herrera, is 
maneuvering to bring Panama’s case for control over 
the canal before the U.N., where an overwhelming vote 
against the U.S. would both be assured as well as show 
the swelling opposition to U.S. imperialism throughout 
the world. 

These actions, because they are spurred ceaselessly 
onward by the demands of human freedom both at home 
and abroad, carry their solutions within themselves, so- 
lutions which will never be found in any platform of 
the GOP or the Democrats. 
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Cleaver's alienated soul 

the problems of Black people in this country, has con- 
tributed $500 to Cleaver’s defense. In New York, Com- 
mentary magazine editor Norman Podhoretz is helping 
to arrange a fund-raising party among the conservative 
and reactionary chic. (Ed. Note— As we go to press, 
Cleaver has been freed on $100,000 bail.) 

ALIENATED SOUL 

Cleaver is In a paradoxical situation, and be seems 
to know this because he has asked himself the rhetorical 
question: How can he talk about the greatness of Amer- 
ica’s democracy from a prison cell in Oakland? Indeed, 
Cleaver now appears, not as a soul on ice, but as an 
alienated soul, an unhappy consciousness, such as Hegel 
discusses in the Phenomenology of Mind. A conscious- 
ness that does not face the objective world squarely, but 
rather espouses the false freedom of the United States’ 
racist, capitalist imperialism. 

Any analysis of Cleaver, per se, would be inade- 
quate. But if we look at the total historic period that he 
came through, we find that he is not a fluke but the 
logical development of the failure to develop a philos- 
ophy of revolution that was equal to the mass move- 
ment of the 1960’s, a movement that was demanding 
an end to imperialist wars and racial discrimination. 

• When the New Left, Cleaver among them, decided to 
eschew all theoretical thinking, and to engage only in 
the rhetoric of protest, they not only denied the revolu- 
tionary vision that was being projected by the masses, 
but they left a theoretical void that could only be filled 
with a “theory of counter-revolution” — and at this stage 
of the world crisis, counter-revolution takes either the 
form of Russian or Chinese state capitalism, or the 
form of American electoral politics which Tom Hayden 
and Elaine Brown have opted for. They are now trying 
to tell us that this — electoral politics — was what the 
whole struggle of the last decade and a half was all 
about. And in this case, there is not one millimeter of 
difference between them and Cleaver. 
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today (12-1-75), while lecturing him against “detente” 
with Russia. It would, indeed, be a sad commentary on 
our age if genuine revolutionaries still persisted in 
attaching themselves to one or another of the poles of 
the Sino-Soviet orbit, as if that differed in class nature 
from U.S. imperialism, instead of striking out on a truly 
independent road of social revolution. 

Revolutions do not arise in the fullness of time for 
the purpose of establishing The Chairman or a party 
machine. The Leader Maximus and partiinost (party 
monolithism) are there to throttle the revolution, not 
to release the creativity as well as the energies of the 
millions. Marxism is either a theory of liberation or it 
is nothing. In thought and in ilife, it lays the basis for 
achieving a new human dimension, without which no 
new society has viability. 

* * * 

WE LIVE IN a “birth-time of history and a period 
of transition” such as characterized the age in which 
Marx lived. Only ours is of truly world-wide scope, and 
begins with the question: What happens after the revolu- 
tion that has so often led to a transformation into 
opposite? A task confronts our age: How can the move- 
ment from theory meet the challenge of the movement 
from practice which seeks a totally new relationship of 
theory to practice so that it can reconstruct society on 
new, truly human beginnings? Just as Marx had to fight 
the “vulgar Communists” of his day who thought all 
ills of capitalism , would be overcome with the abolition 
of private property, we must not fail! into the trap of 
mistaking Communism’s “anti-capitalism”, i.e. planned 
economy, for any other than what It is— the full logical 
development of capitalism itself into state-capitalism. 

The unity of theory and practice that characterized 
Marx’s new continent of thought remains the vision that 
can assure that there will be no further transformation 
into opposite such as that which characterized the trans- 
formation of Russia from a workers’ state into a state- 
capitalist society, and which presently threatens the Third 
World. We who were witnesses to the missile crisis in 
1962 and saw Cuba caught in the vise of the two super- 
powers aspiring for world domination know that the fate 
of the world and the fate of the missiles in Cuba were 
decided not by Castro, but by Kennedy and Khrushchev. 
The very survival of civilization demands the uprooting 
of the old and the creating of a new classless society. 

, '■ * * * 

THROUGH ALL the eight editions of Marxism and 
Freedom there has been no change in either the content 
or the structure of the work based on the movement 
from practice to theory and a new society through 200 
years of industrial, political, intellectual, historical de- 
velopment— the ages of revolution. It would seem that its 
timeliness in the 1970’s has gained a new urgency be- 
cause of the merging passion for philosophy from a new 
generation of revolutionaries within each land, the U.S. 
included. Whatever the reason the capitalistic UN chose 
Mexieo as the place to celebrate International Women’s 
Year— and be torn apart by it— the fact remains that it 
is symbolic of both the Third World and the Women’s 
Liberation Movement as Reason as well as force. 

The passion for philosophy that has emerged in this 
decade, as against the 1960’s when activism in general 
and guerrilla war in particular relegated theory to an 
inconsequential thing that could be picked up “en route”, 
has compelled even a Regis Debray to some second 
thoughts. Whereas in 2967 Debray rejected theory as if 
it were no more than “the vice of excessive delibera- 
tions” in favor of “military focus” that would decide aH, 
even as the Leader Maximus would be all, he has just 
now published a critique of his previous concepts which 
led to such disasters* Unfortunately, in presently hint- 
ing to Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks for a dialectic of 
negativity Debray is attempting quite a feat: “deducing” 
from the unify of opposites still another form of “mili- 
tary focos”. No wonder he once again ends up on a 
merry-go-round of tactics elevated to strategy. 

Debray has learned even less from Lenin than from 
Salvador AJlende who, in analyzing for him the struggle 
of the Latin American people against U.S. imperialism, 
said, “The living death of the people cannot continue,” 
concluding that “the liberation of Chilean energies” 
would “rebuild the nation.” Fortunately, Debray’s pover- 
ty of philosophy has no prowess to invalidate Lenin’s 
concept of the dialectics of liberation, much less to sub- 
stitute a petty-bourgeois subjectivism for the objective 
situation of our day that gave birth to a veritable pas- 
sion of philosophy on the part of the masses. It is they 
who refuse any longer to separate the actual liberation 
struggles from the philosophy of liberation which would 
lay themselves open for still another unfinished revolu- 
tion. 


JUST AS, at the outbreak of World War I, the 
Second International’s betrayal of the proletariat and 
vitiation of Marxism led Lenin to return to the philo- 
sophic origins of Marx in the Hegelian dialectic as his 
theoretic preparation for proletarian revolution, so the 
aborted revolution and the disastrous playing with guer- 
rilla warfare in our era must lead us to a total re- 
evaluation of the relationship of theory to practice. 
Lenin’s return to dialectics laid the foundation for the 
Great Divide in Marxism (see Chapter X). It is there 
we must begin. 

Each generation meets the challenge of the times or 
fades into oblivion. No one can be under the illusion that 
our epoch marks the type of turning point in history 
where history fails to turn. On the contrary. Precisely 
because of the political-philosophic maturity of our age, 
the movement these paist two decades from practice that 
is itself a form of theory, we can meet this challenge, 
provided we return to the Humanism of Marxism and 
the new dialectics of liberation Lenin worked out on 
the eve of 1917, on the level of the new in our epoch. 
In our age of absolutes, when revolution and counter- 
revolution are so interlocked, it is not only the in- 
tellectuals “in general” who must leave their ivory 
towers: so, too, must the Marxist theoreticians. Marxism 
and Freedom is a contribution toward that end. 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Detroit, Michigan 
December, 1975 
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Protest Chilean torture ship 

New York, N.Y.— Over 600 Latin and North Amer- 
icans united in four days of protest against the inclusion 
of the Chilean navy ship Esmeralda in Operation Sail, 
New York City’s bicentennial celebration. Mass picketing, 
sponsored by Action for Women in Chile, Chile Solidar- 
ity Committee and Non-intervention in Chile, was main- 
tained at the ship on July 4th and 5th. 

Supporters of a free Chile distributed 50,000 leaflets 
documenting the military junta’s use of the Esmeralda 
as a detention and torture center during the coup in 
Sept., 1973i The leaflets, in English and Spanish, also 
detailed the widespread repression and denial of all 
human rights in Chile today and the role of the U.S. in 
bringing the fascists to power. 

During all the days of protest, large groups of 
middle-class Latin Americans screamed at the pro- 
testers, spat on them, and several times clawed at their 
faces. Shouts of “Communista” and “Fascista” went 
back and forth over the heads of the police who for 
once seemed to be concerned with protecting the 
picketers. 

When two young women aboard the Esmeralda un- 
furled an MIR (Movement of the Revolutionary Left) 
banner, the police extricated them without undue force 
and escorted them safely through the hostile Latins and 
back to the security of the anti-imperialist groups cheer- 
ing their action. 

— Julia Schulman 


For Chile: in memoriam Sept. 11,1973 

“Tyranny beheads the bards, but by secret sub- 
terranean springs their voice returns from the 
bottom of the well to the surface, and even in 
the darkness rises to the lips of the people.” 

— Pablo Neruda 


UFW urges Dole boycott 

Detroit, Mich. — The United Farm Workers 
won an election which was certified ten months 
ago, at a California ranch owned by West Foods. 
After ten months of the company’s refusal to 
negotiate, the workers voted 130 to 0 to ask 
the union for a boycott of Dole, the company’s 
marketing label. The UFW is now asking its supporters 
to boycott all Dole fresh fruits, mostly pineapples and 
bananas, in addition to the continuing boycott of table 
grapes and head lettuce. 

UFW organizers are also asking retail stores not 
to carry products marketed by uncooperative growers 
in an effort to put pressure on agribusiness and force 
them to bargain where elections have already been won. 
Already three of the seven growers first on this label 
list have capitulated and one of the major Michigan 
chain stores under threat of picketing agreed not to 
carry items on the label list and not to advertise 
grapes or head lettuce. . 

I have been talking With farmworkers just returned 
from California and they report a bitterly anti-Teamster 
mood in the fields, with a great deal of the anger cen- 
tered around the non-existence of ihealth care at Team- 
ster dominated ranches (their workers wind up at UFW 
clinics) and the fact that once again there are no 
elections during peak harvest season. The California 
Agricultural Labor Relations Act has finally been re- 
funded, obviously as a tactic to undermine Proposition 
14, toe similar Agricultural Labor Relations Act, which 
could not be tampered with once passed because it is 
a Referendum. This shows the power of the farmworker 
movement. 
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Creativity of Native women 
crucial to Indian movement 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Last spring, I participated in a News and Letters 
Women’s Liberation panel discussion on the anniversary 
of International Women’s Day. I spoke on the role of 
Native American women in the movement today, and 
since then, I’ve been talking to other Native women and 
have become increasingly enthusiastic about some of 
the aspects of the women’s role. 

In the past, Indian women were not only workers, 
but thinkers and decision-makers in most tribes. I think 
that this was a necessity not just a tradition. Women 



Native Americans from “Trail of Self-determination” 
demonstrate in Washington, D. C. on July 4. 


knew more about the tribe because they lived with it. 
But with the attempted destruction of tribal life, when 
we were forced onto the reservations, the role of women 
changed. , 

When I was six years old, the Bureau of Indian 
K Affairs (BIA) officials wanted some information from 
the people on my reservation. They felt that we weren't 
cooperating, so they cut off our rations. The women 
protested this by picketing in front of the food office 
with their children. Some of them even went to jail. The 
food was given back, but the BIA officials talked to 
the men of the tribe rather than deal with the women. 
These women were angry because they felt that their 
creativity and usefulness counted for very little not only 
with the white society but with the men of the tribe. 
CHANGED AT WOUNDED KNEE 

During the takeover of Wounded Knee on the Pine 
Bidge Reservation in South Dakota, from February to 
May of 1973, the role of women was again very much 
altered. Men and women worked together not only in 
the school and community kitchen but in the trenches 
to protect themselves against the FBI and state troopers. 
The women participated completely in the governing of 
the newly-formed nation. 

Today, many in our movement, especially some of 
! the men, are hardpressed just to survive. They’re tied 

; up in endless court battles. Their lives are being threat-, 

j ened, and some of them have been killed. This has not 
stopped the movement. 

I went to Washington D.C. on July 4 especially to 
i talk to other Native Americans in the movement. 1 
! heard a speech given by Kamook Banks. Jane Fonda 
introduced her as a substitute for her husband Dennis 
who couldn’t be there. But Kamook said that she wasn’t 
! just speaking for Dennis but for herself and for all 
people in the movement who were fighting for our rights. 

Later, I went to a Powwow at American University, 
given by the people in the “Caravan of Self-determina- 
! tion.” These were Native Americans who came from 
all over the U.S. to talk with the President about a 
program for self-government that they had drawn up 
that would eliminate the BIA. 

WOMEN ALWAYS ACTIVE 

I noticed that most of the spokespeople for that 
group were women, and when I mentioned this one of 
the women said: “Women have always been active in 
the Native American movement. Our men are in trouble 
now; we can’t let that stop us from fighting for our 
rights.” 

1 believe that this white society thinks that Native 
American women are incapable of caring for lour fami- 
lies in the same way they do. Indian women have had 
their kids taken from them. They’ve been sterilized. 
They’ve been put in jail and killed, and now, we’ll be 
harassed even more. It will not only be aimed at us 
but at our children, too. We have to be very careful to 
protect ourselves, but we can’t let that slop our move- 
ment for freedom. 

Finally, I want to say this to my brothers in the 
movement. The only way we will all have the freedom 
we want is to accept each other as equals, not only in 
the time of crisis but in the day-to-day struggle for our 
1 rights. Women’s Liberation is not just a slogan. It is 
a necessary part of the bigger struggle for a better way 
of life for us as a sovereign people. 


S. African youth revolt hits apartheid regime and Black rulers 


The revolt in South Africa has again erupted with 
new intensity in a wave of marches and mass demon- 
strations, especially in the streets of Soweto. This fol- 
lowed the revolt sparked in June by the Black student 
youth (see News & Letters, July 1976) which led to 
police killings of at least 176, with many more wounded 
and jailed. Where before the unity between the activ- 
ity of the workers and the youth had been spontaneous 
and sporadic, this time the students were determined 
in their appeal to Black workers. 

All through the week, students- set up roadblocks 
and picket lines at the railroad and bus stations where 
a quarter-million Black workers leave each day to work 
in the white-owned businesses and factories of Johannes- 
burg. Up to three-quarters of Soweto’s workers refused 
to leave the town. Instead, in the face of the continued 
government ban on public meetings and marches, they 
joined the students in demonstrations. 

At a mass meeting in Soweto on Aug. 1, 3,000 stu- 
dents confronted the Black city council and mayor, de- 
manding to question J. T. Kruger, Justice Minister, who 
is responsible for the detention without recourse or 
rights of hundreds of the youth who were active in the 
June revolt. Hie students began organizing a march to 
Johannesburg itself, to demonstrate at police headquar- 
ters in Vorster Square, for the release of all those jailed. 
For several days, the marchers set out but were turned 
back when police opened fire. 

The Black youth had from the start opposed the 
white apartheid regime and their own Black rulers. 
Where before, the greatest anger had been directed by 
the students and adults alike at the places of govern- 
ment repression such as the schools, pass offices, clinics 
and government-run businesses like liquor stores, now 
the revolt was clearly turned against these Black “lead- 


Detroit students oppose cuts 

by Jim Mills 

In the wake of the defeat of a tax increase for 
Detroit public schools by Detroit voters on Aug. 3, all 
sports and physical education courses and all music 
programs in the schools were cut, 1,500 teachers laid- 
off, 10 schools closed and first grade classes cut to half- 
days. /''int- 

one high school student described the sentiment 
of other students after the proposition failed: “I’ve 
talked to a lot of kids, and the majority of those I 
know have gotten scholarships. They can’t understand 
why the proposition was opposed. The scholarships they 
got in athletics and music aren’t doing them any good. 

“I feel that as a youth committee, we could talk 
to a lot of youth, and maybe in some way, we could get 
sports and music back Into the schools. Without them 
half the students feel that they ought to quit school 
now.” . 

If one looks at the cuts considering also the school 
districts in the suburbs outside Detroit, it becomes evi- 
dent that separate and unequal is still the rule. Money 
spent per child in predominantly white suburban schools 
is far more than that in the city schools. 

Most Detroit students are from low-income and 
working-class families, and teaching reading skills is one 
of the school system’s hardest tasks. The inequality be- 
tween systems has become profound since first graders 
now have reduced classes for intensive reading instruc- 
tion, whereas full days are provided in the middle and 
upper class suburban schools. 

A bitter irony is that many teachers, staff, and 
board administrators, while strongly endorsing the tax 
increase, could not even vote for it because they had 
fled from Detroit to the suburbs. 

Many think that the Detroit school board selected 
its cuts to create the worst possible atmosphere of 
crisis, certain to have a measured effect upon parents 
and toe electorate who will likely return in November 
to vote again on the tax Proposition. However, while 
toe youth suffer through political stunts, their question- 
ing and toe ground for their opposition remains total. 

Why does there have to he a choice made between 
extracurricular activities and academic® for the “least 
damaging” cutback® in city schools, especially while 
useless unlimited military production (tanks) continues 
in nearby Warren, and especially while such cuts are 
unseen in the suburbs? Youth see in this crisis the need 
to uproot it rather than refund it. 
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ers” as well who had compromised in any way with the 
white regime. 

This gulf between the youth and the Black rulers 
became obvious in Monshiwa, the “capital” of the Bo- 
phutatswana “homeland,” where the Black Chief Min- 
ister vowed to implement Vorster’s coilosal fraud of 
“independence,” when high school students burned down 
the parliament building. In Soweto, the houses of Black 
officials were stoned — a guard was stationed around the 
house of Soweto’s mayor after it was bombed — and two 
Black policemen were killed. 

The youth’s creativity was expressed in their appeal 
to the workers. In organizing the early-morning road- 
blocks and picket lines, the students involved went to 
stations distant from where they lived so that informers 
could not identify them. Old buses were set up as road- 
blocks, and buses of the main commuter line were im- 
mobilized. Railroad lines were ripped up. Those stu- 
dents who did attend school discussed the revolt, not 
“classes as usual.” The spirit which the youth of Soweto 
displayed has inspired all of Africa. 

In Uganda, reports are now coming from Makerere 
University in Kampala, the center of revolt against Idi 
Amin’s repressive regime, of the slaughter of men and 
women students at a demonstration held there on Aug. 
3. Over 2,000 of Makerere’s 4,000 students were protesting 
the lack of police investigation into the murder of a 
woman university residence halls worker. She had been 
scheduled to testify, in turn, at an inquiry into the dis- 
appearance of a Kenyan student at Makerere. 

Hundreds of Ugandan students were brutally killed 
and wounded during the course of the week, and those 
left fled from the university. The slaughter occurred 
just at a time when Uganda and Kenya were signing 
an “agreement” to resume commercial and political 
relations after the Entebbe airport raid had brought 
them to a state of near-war. 

The attack on the students was undoubtedly known 
in Kenya, yet it ws.s just then that the Kenyan govern- 
ment chose to honor one term of toe agreement, that 
neither country should issue unfavorable reports about 
the other, and news of the slaughter did not come out 
until several days later. This underlines the fact that 
no one knows better than the class rulers. Black as well 
as white, that the real threat to their power comes from 
within each country. 

Gambians seek new government 

( The following letter was received from a correspondent 
in The Gambia. — Ed.) 

The Gambia — For almost three centuries this 
little Gambia, overpowered and subsequently 
controlled by Portuguese, Fr erica and finally by 
the British, was used hopefully as a source of 
raw materials and human labour for the Amer- 
icas, and eventually as a jumping-off ground for 
the hinterland of Africa. 

From 1965 onward The Gambia, having set up its 
own government, moved or intended to move toward a 
change in the old pattern bequeathed by the British 
government to a new way of life consistent with the 
aspirations of the people— the sole purpose of political 
independence. 

From that year the conduct and activities °f the 
new government were carefully and vigorously watched 
and by 1972 at the general elections, the grumblings of 
dissatisfaction were engendered by what was described 
in some circles as the “silent forty.” 

By 1975 the “silent forty” had been transformed in- 
to well-established organised political parties in the 
name of National Convention Party and the National 
Liber ation Party, in addition to toe existing United 
Party which is the oldest. 

In the heyday of British imperialism, the division 
through education created an elite oh whom depended a 
strong and influential group to set the machinery right 
to control. The effect of such a system was twofold: it 
gave the elite the dominant power to buttress the image 
of British interests, and the system Offered opportunity 
for the elite to demand transfer of power to their class. 

That system, which has dominated toe lives of 
Gambians throughout British rule and was adopted by 
the succeeding government that is Gambian, bas sparked 
toe present political crisis — between those who have 
and those who have not, between the city /town dwellers 
and village/raral inhabitants. 

The crisis, which is expected to be settled at the 
next general elections due 1977, envisages a change 
for the better. Among the three opposition parties, the 
National Convention Party poses a real threat to the 
ruling People’s Progressive Party. 

In its Manifesto declared at a public rally on June 
19, the party leader. Sheriff Mustapha Dibba, former 
vice president and Minister of Finance in the ruling 
PPP government, said his party aims at a just society 
regardless of class, race or tribe; supporting African 
Unity Organisation; establishing relations with all coun- 
tries; supporting United Nations Organization; pledging 
to maintain democracy; laying emphasis on agriculture; 
implementing austerity measures on public expenditure; 
re-arranging the priorities; removing the disparity be- 
tween rural and city life, and the organisaton of the NCP 
branches with a view to closing the gap between leader- 
ship and membership. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Iran 

The Shah of Iran increased Iran's revenue from 
$4.5 billion in 1973 to $20 billion in 1974 and man- 
aged to create a $2.4 billion trade deficit last year, 
as the result of his irrational policy of industrializa- 
tion of a country hot ready for it. He used oil wealth 
to import whole industries having nothing in com- 
mon with either the country or its popuplation, result- 
ing in chaos on its docks, wasted billions and con- 
tinuing food shortages for its workers. 

He boasts that he is now exporting cars and 
trucks. He bought the parts from Chrysler, assem- 
bled them in ah expensive imported factory, sells 
them at a loss and boasts of being an ‘‘industrialized 
nation.” He has claimed that within 15 years he 
will produce 15 million tons of steel a year (more 
than France) with no iron ore plants, labor and 
machinery all imported in order to prove his point. 
It could cost him multi-billions even if he finds a 
market. 

His Imperial Majesty orders goods so fast and 
with so little reason that ships are tied up for as 
much as five months in the harbor waiting for a 
place to unload. An estimated one billion dollars 
was paid shipping companies in demurrage charges. 

While onions are displayed in jewel cases as 
rarities, 11 million pounds of oranges were ordered 
from Spain, dumped in the harbor until he discov- 
ered that the people were rescuing them and now 
the smell of rotting oranges permeates the docks 
while onions, one by one, are awarded as great 
prizes. 

Food for the population rots in the harbor wait- 
ing for a dock to unload, while one million tons of 
goods rot or rust on the docks for lack of transpor- 
tation. Copper mining equipment, fertilizers, im- 
ported steel, machinery, broken crates of goods lie 
in rubbish piles while the Shah imports even more. 


Trucks from Europe cross through from Turkey 
—over 150 a day each way through the inspection 
points. The truck drivers, imported from Korea, 
are quitting in droves due to miserable living con- 
ditions in Iran under the Shah where a small apart- 
ment is priced at $254 a month. 

The Shah spends four to five billion dollars a 
year on his military establishment, importing sophis- 
ticated military equipment and using people as 
troops who could better be employed in production 
of goods and food for themselves and the country. 

The needs of the people are being sacrificed to 
the insatiable ambition of an absolute monarch. 

Poland 

Increases in the price of food by as much as 
69 percent, announced last month by the Polish gov- 
ernment, resulted in widespread rioting and demon- 
strations in a number of cities by factory workers 
who forced the government to back down. 

At the Urus tractor plant, workers derailed a 
diesel locomotive, cutting all rail traffic to Warsaw 
and hundreds of workers at the plant went on strike. 
Seven of these workers, between 21 and 35 years old, 
are on trial facing three to six year jail terms for 
destruction of government properly. 

At Radom, south of Warsaw, 37 stores and 11 
kiosks were burned and the Communist Party head- 
quarters was set on fire. Two workers were reported 
killed. The government has tried to blame the unrest 
on “hooligans” and young men drunk on looted 
alcohol, as they did after the 1970 riots over freez- 
ing wages and raising food prices. 

Again, Communist Party leader Edward Gierek 
has gone to the shipyard workers at Gdansk to 
explain the government price program which will 
be introduced next month, raising the price of meat 
by 35 percent and freezing some prices at present 
levels. 


Japan 

(The following are excerpts from a communica- 
tion received recently from Tokyo, Japan — Ed.) 

We, the Japan Revolutional Communists League 
— Revolutional Marxists Faction (Kakumaru-ha) 
and the National Federation of Students’ Self-Gov- 
ernment Associations (Zengakuren) held the Inter- 
national Anti-War Assembly on Aug. 4, on the day 
the atomic bomb exploded on Hiroshima City 31 
years ago. 

The U.S. imperialists are trying to provoke war 
persistently, even after defeat and expulsion in the 
Vietnam war by the people of Indochina . . . 

But we must notice the fact that these U.S. im- 
perialists’ attacks are supported by Stalinists of 
U.S'.S.R., China, and other countries. Stalinists of 
U.S.S.R., crushing struggles of working class in 
every country, compete with U.S. imperialists only 
by means of expansion of armaments, and by doing 
so, produce more military tension and war crisis. 

Chinese communists categorize U.S.S.R. as social- 
imperialism, the worst enemy, and go the length of 
conspiring politically and militarily with imperial- 
ists against U.S.S.R. . . . Moreover, communist par- 
ties of Europe and Japan which have been splitting 
from Stalinists of U.S.S.R. or China are now going 
along the way to social democratism like the Sec- 
ond International . . . 

We also have been organizing mass action against 
each case of imperialists’ attacks, like the expan- 
sion of Japanese and the U.S. military bases in 
Japan, their military practice and so on. 

At the same time we have been denouncing the 
U.S.S.R.’s military action and Chinese Stalinists’ 
conspiracy with the U.S. imperialists. We are con- 
vinced that the war crisis made by the imperialists 
and the Stalinists should be smashed by the power 
of solidarity of working class in every country. 


Revolt of Latin American masses hurls challenge to U.S. imperialism 


(Continued from page 1) 

ket and the industrialized minority determined to keep 
its pre-eminent position. 

Particularly illuminating is the U.S. relationship 
with Puerto Rico. Despite Ford’s warnings to Cuba on 
his arrival in San Juan about interference in that rela- 
tionship, the problem lies not with Cuba, but in- the in- 
human conditions faced by the Puerto Rican people 
under U.S. control. An unemployment rate of as high 
as 45 percent, more than half the island population 
requiring food stamps, a continuing stagnated economy — 
these are the realities of the island. 

The conditions are not restricted to Puerto Rico, but 
are a reflection of U.S. relations to all of Latin America. 
This past year has seen a new resurgence of the whip 
of U.S.-directed counter-revolution, particularly in the 
Southern Cone of South America — Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay. 

ARGENTINA ON THE BRINK OF CIVIL WAR 

Argentina today is on the brink of a full Civil War. 
Not only has the March 24 military overthrow of Isabel 
Peron not changed anything fundamental; rather it has 
unleashed the death squads of the right wing generals 
in an almost unrestricted wave of violence. Thousands 
of “subversives” have been rounded up, taken away in 
the night, detained. Hundreds have been murdered out- 
right or “disappeared.” 

The death squad targets are not only the guerrilla 
groups, Ejercito Revolucionaria del Pueblo (ERP) and 
the Montoneros. Leaders within the trade union move- 
ment disappear; literary figures are kidnapped; bour- 
geois politicians are forced to seek political asylum; 
and most recently a number of political refugees from 
other Latin American countries were murdered. The 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees has ap- 
pealed to other countries to agree to accept some 2,000 
political exiles currently in danger in Argentina, 

The ascendency of the ultra-right has become ever 
more clear in the past few weeks. A publishing house 
like the respected Siglo XXI has been ordered closed; 
journalists have been expelled; some 700 academics 
have been fired, including many from the Psychiatric 
Department of Lanus Hospital which teaches students 
from all over Latin America. The government has issued 
a number of new decrees: one “dissolved” 48 political 
organizations, including a Trotskyist group, a pro-Chi- 
nese group, and a number of Peronist student and youth 
organizations. Imprisonment for up to eight years for 
any continued activity, including possession of their 
publications, is the penalty. 

WORKERS’ REVOLTS 

The opposition to the military junta comes from 
more than the guerrilla groups. Within factories around 
Buenos Aires and Cordoba, workers have taken re- 
course in systematic sabotage as their method of oppo- 
sition. 

The workers are under the tremendous pressure of 
a rate of inflation exceeding more than one percent a 
day. At the same time the government has decreed 
wage increases that do not begin to touch the decrease 
in the workers’ purchasing power. Workers have pres- 



Tin mines are center of revolt in Bolivia. 


sured employers to grant unauthorized wage increases. 
At an IKA-Renault factory in Cordoba, 4,000 workers 
began a slowdown because the factory had refused to 
grant its workers a wage increase while another auto 
manufacturer had agreed to do so. This led to the 
suspension of 1,000 workers the following day. 

While the Argentine masses struggle against their 
counter-revolutionary rulers, Chile, whose generals with 
U.S. help murdered both an on-going revolution and a 
legitimate government, has been accepted back into the 
fold in Latin America as evidenced by the Organization 
of American States’ (OAS) acceptance of fascist Chile’s 
invitation to meet in Santiago. It was, in fact, this re- 
cent OAS meeting which reflected the ascendency not 
only of the right wing regimes in Latin America in the 
last two years, but of the U.S.’s growing imperial hand. 

The fact that the Human Rights report was given 
in that torture chamber which is Chile is shocking. The 
OAS, while criticizing the lack of human rights, did 
absolutely nothing else. And the decline in human rights 
elsewhere in Latin America, especially Argentina and 
Uruguay, means that Chile’s terror is being copied rather 
than condemned. 

LATIN AMERICA’S NARROW NATIONALISM 

For the past several years there had been a threat 
to the U.S. from a Latin American nationalism. Two 
years ago, a number of Latin countries, among them 
Peru, Panama and Mexico, were telling Kissinger that 
there was a new spirit in Latin America; that Latin 
America’s alliance was not with the United States so 
much as with the Third World and with the oil-export- 
ing nations. Kissinger, on his part, came forth with a 
promise for “a new dialogue.” 

Both concepts became still-births. The oil exporting 
countries were for no alliance insofar as sharing the 
profits from their black gold was concerned. And, in 
fact, the influence of international banks and oil com- 
panies has grown in Latin America as a result of the 
oil price increases. The United States Trade Act of 
January 1975 hit Latin America hard. The Latin Amer- 


ican nationalists found little or no solidarity among 
themselves. 

A tougher U.S. policy has now emerged to keep 
the military in control directly or indirectly, and a mar- 
ket economy in force. 

MASSES IN MOTION 

The Latin American masses, however, continue their 
ceaseless revolt. In Honduras, leagues of landless cam- 
pesinos are organizing and demanding land. The bloody, 
barbaric suppression of their movement last year has 
not stopped further mobilization. 

In Bolivia, the tin miners have been in deep con- 
frontation with the government for weeks. At least 14 
state mines and one private mine have been involved 
in a strike called to demand withdrawal of troops from 
the Siete Suyos mining area and the return of their 24 
leaders arrested at the beginning of June and deported 
: to Chile. 

In Brazil, too, there have been the first major 
, strikes in some eight years against the deteriorating 
living conditions, involving building workers, bus driv- 
ers, and auto workers. The horrendous conditions Of 
large numbers of Brazil’s population can be seen most 
decidedly in the northeast where peasants have recently 
ransacked food stores in that drought-stricken area. Aid 
has been denied as the government claimed it would 
boost the rate of inflation. This is the land Henry Kis- 
singer recently not only whitewashed, but credited with 
being an “economic miracle”. 

THE SECOND AMERICA 

It is precisely because of the U.S. imperial reach in 
Latin America that we, as a part of the second USA, 
have a special responsibility here at home to change 
this country. That responsibility begins with our rela- 
tion to the Latino/Chicano revolt right within the U.S. 

Over the past year, Puerto Ricans on the “main- 
land” have been in the forefront of struggles in the 
schools, in housing and in the “factories in the fields.” 
In New York, predominantly Puerto Rican students at 
Hostos College not only inspired thousands of CUNY 
students. Black and white, at other schools, as they 
occupied their school buildings, but refused to limit 
their struggle to the campus. Their “community coali- 
tion” marches demanding better health care and ai* 
end to slum housing, as well as decent education, suc- 
ceeded at least in keeping Hostos open one more year. 

New groups are springing up every month on wom- 
en’s liberation, on housing conditions, or against the 
increasing deportations of “illegals.” Whether one looks 
at the new organizing activity among Puerto Rican 
farmworkers in Connecticut and New Jersey joining 
Chicanos on strike in California, or the new tenant 
organizations in Chicago, where the large Latino com- 
munity includes both Chicanos and Puerto Ricans in 
the same neighborhoods, one cannot fail to see Latino 
masse® in motion against U.S. capitalist society as a 
fact which is part of the ground for that society’s over- 
throw. |t is only with the help of a social revolution in 
this imperialist land that Latin Americans can make 
their <S>wn revolutions free from the U.S. counter-revo- 
lutionary thumb. 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The death of Mao Tse-tung, and with it, the organized 
mourning which confined the natural outpouring of grief 
at the leader's death to the specified times and places, 
making sure there was no interruption in production, 
may create the illusion that unity prevails in the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in the Army, in the 
Peoples’ Congress, not to mention “the people of all 
nationalities.” But in fact, this was indeed the year of 
“troubles under Heaven.” 

It began with Chou En-lai’s death, was immediately 
followed by the campaign against Teng, who had de- 
livered the eulogy and was evidently Chou’s man. The 
Chinese people had evidently considered it a campaign 
against Chou himself, as was clear by the tremendous 
demonstrations in April over the question of wreaths 
being removed from his grave. This April revolt was 
preceded by an editorial in March in the Peoples Daily 
which, in commenting on the first meteorite shower 

Unemployment 
drives youth 
to suicide 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

There is a sad and somewhat unbelievable situation 
in this country today, and that ,is the question of un- 
employment, especially among the youth. At the same 
time, you have those capitalists from corporations yell- 
ing loud and long about the profits they made last year, 
that they expect to go even higher this year. 

The President is yelling that he is running on his 
record, as though working people and unemployed people 
do not know What his record is. Carter sometimes men- 
tions the unempldyed, but he has no answers to what 
he will do for them if and when he is elected. 

TAKE THEIR OWN LIVES 

In the past two weeks, there have been three suicides 
in Detroit committed by young men because they were 
out of work and could not find a job. They were forced 
to take their own lives because there Was no future for 
them in this society. You can be sure it is happening all 
over the country, but the press only mentions it in 
passing. 

In the case of one young Black worker, Jeffrey Jack- 
son, the daily news and TV were blaring that a bandit 
held up a store and was holding 12 people hostage. Forty 
officers surrounded the place while Jackson was talking 
with the so-called hostages about how long he had been 
out of a job. It had become a desperate problem for 
him, and all he wanted was a chance to make a living, 
not to hurt anyone. When he noticed this army of police 
closing in, he jnst raised his gun to his head and shot. 

Several days later, there were two white brothers 
who took their lives in their back yard. The newspaper 
just said “Jobless Pair Turns to Suicide”. Both appar- 
ently took their own lives because they were unemployed 
and unable to find jobs. Gerald Walker, 19, and his 
brother Lawrence, 21, had both been trying to get on 
welfare but were rejected because they were young 
enough to work. When their children told them that 
morning they were hungry, it was more than they could 
take — four months out of work and not knowing where 
their next meal was coming. 

In this society, the richest in the world, people go on 
starving in misery and suffering. As a worker said, 
“These corporations will make more profit because they 
are producing with less workers than they did last year. 
When a worker retires they never hire any new people 
unless they have to.” 

About a month ago, there were three young workers 
that had gone out looking for a job, fillirtg out applica- 
tions wherever they could and being turned down at all of 
the places, including Chrysler Mack. A young worker 
knew they were hiring at Mack, but so many were put- 
ting in applications they could pick and choose the ones 
they would hire. 

WORKERS WALK INTO’ JOBS 

So this young friend gave the three workers his 
badge and told them to enter the plant along with the 
other workers and go sit in the lunch room. A foreman 
came and asked if they could weld and took them to a 
job, where they worked for three days before the com- 
pany discovered they were not employed. They were 
taken to labor relations where the foreman said they 
were good workers but had broken company rules, and 
then decided to hire them. 

The daily news got the story and printed it, saying 
the workers would not get paid for the first three days 
(Continued 'on Page 2) 
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Death of Mao Tse-tung: 


which hit Kirin Province in March, suddenly brought out 
that when an earthquake had occurred in 300 B.C., 
“some people made use of a meteorite to start the re- 
actionary rumor that ‘the land will be divided after the 
death of the First Emperor.’ ” 

By July, when the most devastating earthquakes hit 
China, and the three main industrial casualties of the 
Tangshan earthquake were coal, steel and electricity, 
plus great damage in China’s third largest city, Tient- 
sin, the editorials turned to stories of looting. 

No figures were ever given as to how many people 
died, but it is thought that there are as many as 100,000 
dead. Such a natural disaster, for which the Central 
Committee is certainly not responsible, nevertheless 
produced a series of slogans like: “Do not become en- 
tangled in old grudges among revolutionary masses,” 
“Do not engage in organized fighting teams, and still 
less in struggle by force,” “Increase production”. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR MAO'S MANTLE 

There has been quite a bit of unrest in the country, 
especially among the most militant of the workers. This 


the Thought of Mao 

intensified the struggle for power at the top, and it 
became clearer still when Mao’s death did occur on 
Sept. 9. First, they waited 16 hours before making the 
announcement, and by then it was clear that the mourn- 
ing would be confined to designated times and places. 
Then the funeral list which was published revealed that 
three important leaders were absent — the Director of 
the Press Agency, the Minister of Education, and most 
tel!ing,.of all, Wan Li, the Minister of Railways. The last 
strikes were in the railways. ~ 

The very appearance of unity of the leadership, ol 
whatever faction, standing together on the specially-built 
platform in Tien An Men Square while Premier Hua 
Kuo-feng delivered the eulogy to the million gathered 
there, was belied by the speech itself which, clearly, 
while proclaiming unity, meant it only for the masses to 
continue to work and Work harder. 

Not a single leader of .the past, from Chen Tu-hsiu 
who founded the Communist Party to Teng, was omitted 
from the most slanderous -attacks. Thus: “Under Chair- 
man Mao’s leadership, our party defeated the opportun- 
(Continued on Page 8) 



African revolts unfold new banner 
of freedom throughout the world 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer 
News and Letters Committees 

Singing freedom songs and carrying placards 
reading, “Don’t bring your disguised American 
oppression into Azania”, Black students in their 
early teens gathered in the school yards of So- 
weto bn Sept. 17 to protest Henry Kissinger’s 
visit to Pretoria — to supposedly discuss a “peace- 
ful transition” to “Black majority rule” with two 



South African women, today as in the past, are in the 
forefront of the struggle for freedom. 


of the world’s most notorious racists. South Afri- 
ca’s John Vorster and Rhodesia’s Ian Smith. With- 
in minutes police had killed six and wounded 35. 
A few days earlier 16 workers had been killed 
during the second mammoth strike in two weeks. 
This toll was added to the hundreds already dead and 
the thousands jailed since June. The seething mass revolt 
has not only been continuous, it has encompassed ever 
new sections of the population. It marks a new stage 
of Black revolutionary consciousness for the entire world. 

An apparent “lull” that followed the initial outburst 
of the Soweto youth in June to protest Afrikaans, the 
hated language of the oppressors, was followed in August 


with a three-day successful general strike that hit in the 
most vital place of all for the white economy— produc- 
tion, which is run by Black labor. Even the police-insti- 
gation of some Zulu vigilantes to try to break the strike 
of the 230,000 workers (the majority of whom are them- 
selves Zulus) who travel daily from their ghetto town- 
ship to the city, did not succeed. Absenteeism in Johan- 
nesburg, the economic hub of the country, was as high 
as 80 percent. 

The wanton and brutal killings and the mass arrests 
that had gone on for weeks failed to stop the momentum; 
of the revolt. No sooner were leaders arrested, than 
others stepped in and carried on. From below, ever new 
leaders emerged. The counter-revolution was further 
stunned to find that the pamphlets that enlisted the 
workers’ support were signed by the African National 
Congress, (ANC), the Black resistance group that had 
been forced underground in 1960 after the Sharpeville 
massacre. ’ 

But the ANC had not organized the spontaneous re- 
volt, though its spirit was present in many of the slogans. 
And this was no mere repeat of Sharpeville. It was 
brand new. One Johannesburg worker said, “This morn- 
ing some young ones tried to make me stay in Soweto. 
‘Do not go’ they said. ‘Today we march and we may 
get shot. You must stay home and be here to bury us.’ 
Nobody ever said things like that in Soweto before.” 

NEW SHOCK FOR WHITES 

Scarcely a day in August passed without police 
shooting down demonstrators somewhere, as township 
after township exploded. And when, by Sept. 2, the revolt 
had spread to the “Coloured” masses (as those of mixed 
race are identified in South Africa), and 3.000 Coloured 
youth brought the conflict for the first time directly 
to a white area itself— downtown Cape Town— whites 
were totally shocked. 

White South Africa had long believed that because 
the mixed-race “Coloureds” had been given greater social 
and economic mobility than Blacks, they aspired to 
“white life-styles” and were, themselves, afraid of Black 
dominance. Now it was clear that there was strong 
solidarity between Coloured and Black. “Our people had 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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'La Feminista '—Chicana view of women s movement 


Anna Nieto-Gomez. a Chicana teacher at California 
State University. Northridge, lost her battle to retain 
her tenure (see News & Letters. Aug. -Sept. 1976). Rather 
than remain another year, she decided to resign. As 
an activist in the Chicano community and espeeialhj in 
working with Chicanas. Anna Nieto-Gomez has written 
widely on ChLanas. both history and present struggles. 
Below are excerpts from her article “La Feminista." 
which appeared in the Chicana journal. Encuentro 
Femenil (Vol. 1, No. 2, 1974). 

THE CHICANO movement has until recently 
viewed the Chicana only as a member of the Chicano 
people in general who are all -economically oppressed 
as a culturally different people. It has been indifferent 
to the specific issues 51 percent of the Chicano people 
face as women . . 

The Chicana feminista has continually had to justify, 
clarify and educate people to the political and philosoph- 
ical issues of the Chicana woman. This has not been 
easy. They have acted at the cost of being called “ven- 
didas” (sell-outs) among their own group, the Chicanas... 

Feministas uphold that feminism is a very dynamic 
aspect of the Chicana’s heritage and not at all foreign 


1 WL NOTES 

On Sept. 17, 1,800 Seattle nurses who had been on 
strike for 68 days began returning to work after 74 
percent voted to approve a contract. Key issues in the 
Strike were salary, dismissal for cause, more voice in 
solving hospital problems and union membership. During 
the strike, the first by nurses in the state, picketing 
nurses asked other hospital personnel to report to work 
I so that health care could be maintained, and only asked 
that they not do the work of RNs. 

Two Belfast housewives, Betty Williams and Mairead 
Corrigan, an aunt of three children killed when a car 
driven by a wounded IRA gunman went out of control, 
have begun a campaign for peace and an end to terror- 
ism in Northern Ireland. Over 10,000 women participated 
in the first march. The next Saturday brought 20,000 and 
the next 25,000 — men and women, Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Mrs. Corrigan said she didn’t know what bothered 
her more— “the men sitting back while then and women 
have been dying in the streets of Belfast and Derry,” or 
the “men without jobs,*’ The marches have been the 
• first mass protests against violence in seven years. 

Both the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
have voted to prohibit the use of federal funds to perform 
abortions unless the mother’s life is endangered by a 
pregnahcy. The bill clearly discriminates against poor 
women who can only afford to have an abortion under 
Medicaid. It is'' cruelly ironic since federal funds have 
been used for sterilizations of women, many involuntary, 
for what were considered “social and economic reasons.” 


to her nature . . . There is a rich legacy of heroines and 
activists in social movements, and armed rebellions 
which Chicanas can draw from as models to emulate ... 

CHICANA FEMINISM shares with ali women 
the issues which affect them as 
women, such as welfare; birth con- 
trol. abortion and employment. But 
it is in the context of the needs of 
the Chicano people . . . 

When a Chicana works in an 
affirmative action program for 
women, she will make sure that 
Chicanas are not being screened 
according to how Anglo they look 
and whether they speak without an accent. In addition, 
she must make sure she receives equal pay between 
Anglo/ women and Chicanas as well as between men 
and women ... 

>S « .4 

CHICANAS FEEL it is unfortunate that Anglo 
feminists believe their problems as women can unite all 
women and therefore overcome any racial differences. 
However, if women’s issues do not address the language 
barriers, the cultural difference and class differences 
used to oppress women also, the women’s movement 
can only represent one middle class monolingual-mono- 
cultural vested interests . . . 

There is a bill in California and other state legis- 1 . 
latures to require secondary schools to offer woman 
studies classes . . . “Herstory,” unfortunately, also tends 
to exclude the history of the Chicana. Herstorians have 
ethnocentristically made women’s history synonymous 
with the Indo-European Heritage. More often than not, 
indigenous women of the Americas are either ignored or 
tokenistically offered a sentence or two . . . 

Because the Chicana is oppressed both racially and 
sexually, issues such • as the family, the law, abortion, 
birth control, child care, work, welfare, and education 
become entirely distinct problems . . the Chicana could 

not fight for feminism without it being also an effort 
on behalf of all her people. With the mutual support of 
hermanas and hermanos for the Chicana feminist, the 
Chicano movement can truly become a movement for 
all la Raza. 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
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E Timor women revolutionaries speak to our struggles today 


by Molly Jackson 

It is not only women of the past that we must not 
allow to become hidden from history and from philoso- 
phy. It is women of today, magnificent revolutionaries 
like Rosa Muki Bonaparte of East Timor, who have 
much to say to all of us. 

Rosa Muki Bonaparte was Secretary of the Popular 
Organization of Timorese Women (OPMT), which was 
founded Aug. 28, 1975 as a group within Fretelin, at a 
time when the East Timorese people were struggling to 
transform the end of 446 years of Portuguese imperialist 
rule into a social revolution. 

On Nov. 28, 1975, the Democratic Republic of East 
Timor was declared. Ten days later, on Dec. 7, Indo- 
nesian paratroopers invaded tiny East Timor (with a 
population of only 650,000) and, armed with the latest 
in sophisticated U.S. weaponry, killed tens of thousands 
of East Timorese people. 

, Rosa Bonaparte’s voice was among those stilled by 
the Indonesian invaders. Yet so deeply was her vision 
of freedom imbued with internationalism and feminism — 
in a country where women were fighting against the sale 
of hrides and the practice of polygamy — that it cannot 
be extinguished. Here is part of a statement she gave 
on Sept. 18, 1975: 

“The exploited and oppressed position of women is 
not a phenomenon limited to East Timor . . . But in 
East Timor, as in other countries subject to colonial 
exploitation, the exploitation and oppression of women 
is extreme because of the combination of two factors, 
firstly the traditional conceptions about the submission 
of women, and secondly the colonialist attitude to 
women ... 

“The ideology of a system in which women are 
considered as ‘inferior beings’ submitted Timorese wom- 
en to a double exploitation: A general form, which 
applies without distinction to both men and women, and 
which manifests itself by forced labor, starvation sal- 
aries, racism, etc. . . . Another form of a specific 
character, directed to women in particular.” 


The objectives of the OPMT, she continued, were 
“the total destruction of ail forms of exploitation” and 
“to restore to women the position and rights due to them 
in the new society which we are building through revolu- 
tion.” Among the concrete tasks she discussed were 
combat, education of children, organization of women, 
and “classes in revolutionary theory and practice.” She 
ends: 

“Long live the Popular Organization of Timorese 
Women! Long live independent East Timor! Long live 
the world revolution!” 

A year after the founding of the OPMT— and the 
crushing of the East Timorese liberation struggle — how 
is it that the U.S, women’s movement, the most “sophis- 
ticated,” and with the most resources, has not paid 
sufficient attention to the East Timorese women’s move- 
ment, while they, in the midst of war, called out in 
solidarity With us? 

A year after they were raising the most profound 
questions about women in a new society, and at the same 
time practicing new relationships within their own or- 
ganization, can we afford not to grasp what was achieved; 
by the women revolutionaries in “backward” East 
Timor, in working out our own philosophy of liberation? 
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by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and Mary Holmes 
With special appendix by Raya Dunayevskaya: 

'Women as Thinkers and as Revolutionaries' 
Price: $1 (plus 15c postage) 

• 

Rosa Luxemburg: Revolutionary Theoretician 
by Lee Tracey 

Analysis of Rosa Luxemburg's Accumulation 
of Capital by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Price for both: 75c (plus 25c postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 7 900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Ml 48207 
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Chicago Blacks fight Nazis, Kbit 

Chicago, 111. — On Sept. 12 I heard the Rev. 
A. I. Dunlop and E. Jackson of the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Movement speak at the Rogers Park J.C. 
on the far north side. The full house of 40 was 
probably due to the recent reemergence of Naz- 
ism in this and most other Chicago neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Martin Luther King Jr. Movement has organized 
30 marches dn Marquette Park. On the July 17 march — 
the first issued a parade permit and allowed to leave 
the Black neighborhood of West Englewood — 200 demon- 
strators were attacked by a brick-hurling mob of 3,000. 
The 150-cop escort (one tenth of the number the city 
earlier claimed necessary) never drew their night sticks. 

Rev. Dunlop said the object of the marches was to 
gain police protection for the many Blacks who cross 
Marquette Park while travelling to other parts of town. 
Frank Collin’s Nazis have been active for a year, as- 
saulting Black “trespassers”, in “their” neighborhood 
and raiding Black West Englewood. While the media 
ignored them, the Klan turned 15 creeps into a city-wide 
power. Klan advisors from Louisville, Ky., Aurora, 111. 
and Racine, Wise, helped organize. 

The MLK Jr. Movement sued the city for inadequate 
police protection and lost, Judge Grady ruling that the 
mob had an equal right to use the park facilities— per- 
haps a greater right: the Rev. Dunlop, Jackson and 
two others were later arrested for inciting to riot. 

Their headquarters receive daily phone threats and 
visits from fire inspectors. They have been investigated 
by the Republican State Attorney, Bernard Carey. Mean- 
while Nazis have expanded to the north side of town. 
Blacks and Asians have been assaulted in the quiet 
neighborhood of Rogers Park. 

The MLK Jr. Movement is trying to raise $5,000 to 
pay legal bills and appeal their suit. They are the only 
ones fighting here and they really need help. Contribu- 
tions should be made out and sent to: Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Movement, 6430 S. Ashland, Chicago, 111. 60620. 
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they had worked. The company suspended the young 
worker who gave them his badge, but with some help 
from the union they fought and got the three days’ pay 
and the suspended worker reinstated. Everyone is laugh- 
ing about how dumb this company is to work people 
three days before knowing they were not hired. 

But all the while they are laughing, they know the 
terrible unemployment crisis is nothing to laugh about. 
And they know the three young workers will soon have 
other problems, now that they are officially hired in. 
The work on the assembly lines, the speed-up, is so 
inhuman that every hour can be torture. 

The story is the same whether it comes from a 
Black GM production worker who was complaining to 
me that his shop is being worked 10 to 12 hours, seven 
days a week, and even on holidays — something never 
heard of before; or whether it comes from the white 
Detroit Edison electrician who told me the same thing. 

Nobody believes the lies of President Ford who wants 
us to think that the economic crisis is over. There are 
still over seven million unemployed — even by their 
own count and that does not include the millions who 
are never included in the “statistics.” We have gone 
through the Depression of the ’30s and people are not 
going to go through it again. This society is rotten from 
top to bottom and needs to be torn up by its roots. And 
the quicker the better for all human beings. 

SF women help win higher pay 

San Francisco, Cal. — The determined struggle of 
women from Union WAGE, News and Letters Commit- 
tees, and the Coalition of Workers Rights, has helped 
win a new minimum wage for California. As of Oct. 18, 
it will be $2.50 per hour. 

For the first time, farm workers, household workers 
anj) minors are covered, as well as the Women who ini- 
tiated the action under the Equal Rights Amendment, 
demanding its extension to all workers. 

Full-time students are not covered, but part-time 
students and minors will get a special rate of $2.15 per 
hour; workers earning less than $5 will have tools pro- 
vided by employers; and agricultural workers will re- 
ceive time-and-a-half after 60 hours. 

The new regulations affect about 40 per cent of 
California’s 8.5 million workforce. Industry is howling 
over this raise from the previous $2 minimum wage, and 
128 employer groups, with the California Manufacturers 
Association, are petitioning for a rehearing. 

This victory resulted from over two years of con- 
sistent efforts: attending meetings of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, picket lines, leaflets, informational 
publicity, court cases, and in one event, 300 workers 
simply taking over the “closed” meeting of the Com- 
mission. 

Vacation pay, holidays, sick leave, health insurance 
and job conditions were included in the demands of the 
women’s groups but were not part of the new State 
work rules. But they are issues which are right up front 
on our ajkenda for the near future. — N&L activist 




Fleetwood walkout: a 

i 

Detroit, Mich. — Second shift workers walked out 
and shut down production at the Fleetwood plant on Aug. 
26. When the shift began, rumors started spreading that 
the company had fired Local 15 President Rufus Cole- 
man and Bargaining Chairman Jim Gabbard for push- 
ing on shop conditions that the company wouldn’t 
mo%p on. 

About two hours later, the bulk of the workers walked 
out from Dept. 11 and other departments upstairs with 
many hard jobs overloaded and unsettled. People walked 
out from all departments, but some said they wouldn’t 
go out for Rufus — not everybody believed our local 
president would do his job so good the company would 
want him fired. 

The fact is people were not walking out for Rufus, 
but because of their own jobs. They were walking out 
against any attempt by the company to stop efforts to 
get the jobs changed. 

The day shift stayed out the next day, and before 
the second shift was due, many workers gathered out- 
side the plant to find out what was going on. Most had 
heard that the president had gotten balance of shift and 
a day off, apparently because of an argument with some- 
one in labor relations, and Gabbard had got a week off. 

Rufus Coleman told everyone to go back to work. 
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worker tells his story 

He thanked everybody for walking out for him, but said 
that he hadn’t been disciplined, it was only on paper and 
that didn’t mean anythng. Very few people went inside, 
not enough to run production. He hadn’t even talked 
about the safety and job grievances still unsettled. 

The union did not call a special meeting over the 
weekend. As usual they tried to stay silent and invisible. 
People were so frustrated at the union not letting them 
be heard, that about 300 came to an unofficial meeting 
across from the union hall that Sunday. Many talked 
about their job conditions and they voted to stay out. 

The next day though, both shifts went in. The UAW 
International Rep, Curt McGuire, was getting on everyone 
with a position in Local 15 to get out front and intimidate 
and harass who they could. Since we returned to work, 
the company fired ten workers and many feel that the 
union helped the company decide who they wanted out. 

The union leadership has not answered what the 
membershp raised in the walkout. Once jobs are settled 
they don’t want to be pushed around all year, even if 
the company breaks up jobs and adds on work. When 
your job Js bad, you don’t need your committeeman 
sitting in the Work Center drinking coffee, you need 
somebody on the floor representing you. The union should 
be held responsible for doing that job. 

— Fleetwood worker, second shift 


UAW 'picked strike' at Ford bypasses workers' involvement 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I was in Louisville, Ky., when the 170,000 Ford auto 
workers shut down Ford Motor nationwide on Sept. 14, 
and talked to workers from the Ford plant there. Those 
I spoke with felt that the “picked strike” by the UAW 
international leadership and auto makers meant nothing 
to the majority of auto workers. 

By “picked strike” I mean that Ford Motor and the 
auto workers knew whose time it was, but the UAW 
makes it a suspense game every time. Ford has been 
preparing since ’67. They knew it was their turn to play 
the collective bargaining game with the UAW leadership. 
This will be the way it works as long as the auto com- 
panies and UAW leadership do the thinking for workers. 

RECORD PROFITS 

It is not that Ford should not be struck — they earned 
some $770 million in the first half of 1976, which is on 
the way to a new record for the year. But the strike is 
being carried out with the auto workers as almost 
observers. 

One of the Ford workers commented, “The only way 
working people will ever be listened to is when we take 
power in our hands like the coal miners did. The miners 
took on the coal operators, government and their Interna- 
tional union bureaucrats and won. What has to happen in 
this country, is that all workers join each other in that 
kind of strike.” 

I think workers have learned a lot from the wildcat 
strike in the coal mines. 1 know the coal operators have, 
i was also in the coal mining part of Kentucky and one 
small coal operator I spoke with was all shook up when 
I mentioned a strike — and I was talking about the up- 
coming Ford strike! The way the miners took him on 
scared the hell out of him and lots of other coal officials. 


A woman worker at the Louisville Ford plant was 
mad that picketing was only until 6 p.m. She felt scabs 
could be brought in and that this would hurt the union. 
She contrasted this to the unity of the coal miners, where 
one local had started the strike and all the others had 
joined in. “Until all workers begin backing each other 
we will always have this monster on our backs. Wood- 
cock and the company have already made the deal to sell 
us out.” And she related it to the disunity in the rubber 
strike: “The rubber workers have been forced back into 
the plants with hardly any gains to show for their 
months on strike.” 

I returned from Louisville to Los Angeles and spoke 
to one older Black rubber worker from Uniroyal who had 
just returned from four months on strike. He echoed the 
Ford worker’s thoughts: “We were forced back to work 
with just a crumb or two. The cost of living clause we 
won’t get until next year, and it won’t do the job. I see 
the worst inflation still ahead of us.” 

I thought about the tremendous divisions within 
rubber, with 40 percent of production continuing during 
the strike and how that had taken its toll in the rubber 
strike settlement. 

GM IN ’79 

I also went to the Pico Rivera Ford plant near Los 
Angeles and spoke to workers on the line. They too felt 
it was a “picked strike” which 'they had had little to do 
with. One told me, “It will be GM’s time to play the 
game of collective bargaining in the next contract com- 
ing up in ’79.” Another said, "The UAW and manage- 
ment bureaucrats are the same, living off the sweat of 
us workers.” 

Many workers see the government, the courts and 
their own union leadership against them and as the ser- 
vants of the companies we are striking against. More 
and more workers are saying that if anything is to be 
done, we as workers are the ones who will have to do it. 


FROM THE AUTli 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Right after the walkout (see article 
above) they started calling back most of the hi-lo drivers 
who were sent to the body shop, but some of the drivers 
who were on days before the cutbacks are still on after- 
noons. The foreman says, “when you give me my man 
back, I’ll give you yours.” They are playing games with 
your life, deciding what shift you will work like you are 
on an auction block. At the same time they are calling 
some people back, they are taking other people down 
to the blue room. 

There was this one hi-lo driver we call “Mighty 
Mouse”. During the wildcat, he was on tow-trucking. 
When we were walking out, Donnelly and Fred Astaire 
told him that they would get him later on for walking 
out. They waited two weeks, then they took him down 
behind something really petty, and gave him paper pen- 
alties. 

I think the reason they didn’t give him time off is 
that they really need the hi-lo drivers now. We have 
been working nine or more hours, six days a week. So 
instead, they just stack up the paper penalties on you, 
and hold them for when they want to get you. 

We have 78’s written on just about every job in 
Dept. 21, but not a single one has been settled. It is 
the “same old mess” and worse, because now you can’t 
even get committee service. I haven’t seen Wayne Powell 


once since his car got burned up before Labor Day. 1 
forgot what he looks like. If you call for a committee- 
man, it will be at least the next day before you see him 
—if you are lucky. Why can’t we have a special elec- 
tion for a new committeeman now? 

— Dept. 21 worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — There’s a white foreman on the 
final line who some think is racist. He is known in the! 
department for firing so many probationary workers. 
One night recently, he harassed a Black worker who had 
a lot of seniority so much that the worker knocked 
him out with one blow of his fist. The worker got fired 
on the spot. The foreman didn’t come to work for a few 
days afterwards. After he got back, though, he fired two 
probationaries he had put on the bumper job which re- 
quires one experienced worker so that they don’t fall 
behind. 

Since the main building stopped running the mobile 
home, man-assignments have changed, and the company 
is doubling up many jobs; More operations were added 
onto some jobs after changover as well. When a worker 
complains to his or her foreman about having too much! 
to do, the foreman tells them that the person who does 
the job on the other shift can keep up all right. What’s 
worse is that the chief steward says the same thing. 

— Main building worker 


WOW 
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GM shadow 
hangs over 
Ford talcs 

by John Allison 

The iron hand of GM is present in the Ford Motor 
Co. strike. GM is using Ford as a stalking horse against 
the Ford workers, testing to see what it can and can’t 
get away with when its turn comes in negotiations. 

Those who think that the management of Ford, GM, 
Chrysler and American Motors don’t work hand-in-glove 
in contract negotiations just don’t know what’s going on. 
The Big Three plus the Little Fourth always work to- 
gether and use their great money power together against 
the working class as a whole, but especially against their 
own auto workers. I' 

■There was no real reason for the strike. When you 
talk about an increase in wages, a little more in the 
SUB kitty and cost-of-living and a few more paid days 
off for workers, there’s not a whole lot that management 
will argue about as if these were life and death issues. 

It might take a few weeks, might even be longer, 
but no one doubts that the strike will end with the work- 
ers getting some increases in all these areas. 

However, the Ford Motor Company’s decision to 
strike is aimed at trying to punish their own workers in 
the hope of turning them against the union. And this is 
something that all of the auto companies would like to| 
see so they could go back to the old company union set-up. 

They know this isn't going to happen, but they’re 
always trying. One thing the rank-and-file has seen re- 
cently, during the auto depression of 1974-75, was how 
the company cut off benefits from non-union workers 
who have no protection. They also saw management 
sending supervisors back into production before they 
were laid off so they could get SUB benefits. 

Workers know all of these shennanigans going on. 
They also know the real issue isn’t being touched in the 
negotiations, and that’s a change in their working con- 
ditions. This is where they live every day, under the 
gun of management production that kills them little by 
little every day on the line. Only the workers are talk- 
ing about this problem. It’s not on the contract table, 
but it’s the most important one of all. 

Police attack Flint strikers 

Flint, Mich. — School bus drivers and main- 
tenance workers went on strike against the Flint 
Board of Education Sept. 1, at the expiration of 
their contract. The strikers, members of Service 
Employees International Union Local 591, are 
seeking full cost of living and a prohibition 
against contracting out maintenance work to 
non-union firms. 

When the schools opened, the Board of Education 
tried to break the strike by having non-union supervisory 
personnel drive the buses. The workers responded with 
mass picketing of the school bus garage. 

Although the picketing was peaceful and the strikers 
did not attempt to stop the buses, a horde of 30 cops 
descended on Sept. 3, and began savagely beating the 
strikers. 

This was a shocking experience for the strikers to 
whom I talked, most of whom had never had any pre- 
vious experience like this with the police. Thirteen 
strikers were arrested and several were roughed up. 

The strike has shaken up more than just the school 
board. The United Federation of Teachers decided not 
to honor the picket lines at a meeting on Sept. 6. -There \ 
was a split among the teachers, however. The Black 
Teachers Caucus tried hard to get the union to honor 
the picket lines, but just didn’t have enough votes. 

Two weeks later, three teachers refused to cross the 
picket line and were demoted to substitutes. They have 
vowed to fight this discriminatory action. 

In another incident, Detroit Mayor Coleman Young 
also crossed the strike picket line, explaining that the 
speech he was determined to give “was scheduled before 
the strike began”! 

After the strikebreaking began, UAW Local 659 in 
Flint denounced the teachers’ union for crossing the 
picket lines. In 1973 when the teachers went on strike, 
Local 591 members honored their picket lines. The 
teachers promised at that time that they would return 
the favor if Local f 591 members ever had to walk out. 

(As we go to press, we have received word that the 
strike has been settled with a 13.6 percent wage increase 
over two years but a loss on the cost-of-living. The 
teachers demoted to substitutes have filed suit in Cir- 
cuit Court. — Ed.) 
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THE ELECTIONS 

With the multi-million dollar National 
Circus and Puppet Show, (called “elec- 
tions”), in full swing, statistics on 
voters’ opinions are meaningful to me. 
The Peter Hart Poll revealed that about 
one-third of U S. citizens believe the 
American capitalist system is on the 
decline, and two-thirds that Big Business 
runs Washington, instead of the other 
way around. The committee for the 
Study of the American Electorate re- 
vealed' that a majority of non-voters said: 
“Don’t blame us, blame the candidates.” 
The projection for November is that over 
70 million, almost, half the eligible voters, 
will not go to the polls. The Gallup Poll 
pointed out that this year voting may be 
even less than 1972 (which was the low- 
est since 1948). Only 49 percent inter- 
viewed said they had given any. thought 
to the coming elections. To me the fig- 
ures of the polls are alerting the gov- 
ernment to our real desires — “Off Our 
Backs.” 

Activist 

- Berkeley 

* ’ # * 

I’ve heard it said our choice of can- 
didates is between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee — but this year I think it’s 
more like Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dumber. 

Teenage Voter 
Detroit 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Operation Namibia — the boatload of 
banned books we are sailing to southern 
Africa — is almost ready. The focus 
of the world is now on South Africa it- 
self, and the resurgence of black self- 
activity in the concentration camps and 
urban ghettos of “the belly of the beast” 
f is the most hopeful, though agonizing, 
movement since the early ’60s. It is 
quite dear that anyone adopting a posi- 
tion with regards to Rhodesia or Namibia 
must start with apartheid. Kissinger may 
now try to separate the issues as if they 
were independent of each other — to give 
South Africa and hence Western inter- 
ests time to work out a new deal amount- 
ing to mere concessions to Black youth 
and workers. That’s the danger we have 
to combat. 

Operation Namibia 
5 Caldedonian Road 
London, N.l 

Among the crimes of the U.S. military- 
industrial complex throughout the world 
is its ' support of apartheid in South 
?• Africa. U.S. corporate investment in 
South Africa has grown from $285 mil- 
lion in 1960 to over $1 billion today. By 
now U.S. firms control nearly 60 percent 
of the auto sales and, 44 percent of the 
petroleum sales there. 

And this is what the apartheid system 
has produced: Over 80 percent of all 
Africans in South Africa live below the 
poverty level. Half the children born 
in the designated Black area die before 
they are five. The doctor-patient ratio 
for whites is one of the highest in the 
world, one doctor for every 455 whites; 
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for Blacks it is one for every 18,000. 

If your readers would like to know 
how they can help support the African 
struggle for freedom, they can get infor- 
mation from: 

American Committee on Africa 
164 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 10016 

• 

YOUTH AND THE SYSTEM 

The Detroit Society for the Prevention 
of Suicide reports that this year alone 
it has case records of over 200 suicides 
among young people under 20 years of 
age. Many are dead because of their 
inability to find work and a place in this 
society. 

The statistics furnished by the govern- 
ment on how well things are improving, 
ignore the 45 percent unemployment 
among Black youth, 30 percent among 
white youth, 12 to 15 percent among 
workers and fail to suggest how in hell 
those people are supposed to exist while 
the statistics are juggled around for elec- 
tion purposes. 

The oft repeated explanation of, “if 
they only had an education” is a lot of 
hog-wash. There are plenty of degree- 
holding unemployed. 

The inability of American capitalism 
to feed its poor, educate its young, and 
provide jobs and a livelihood for its 
workers mark the decadence of a society 
which no amount of campaign promises 
can change. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

I am a student at El Rancho high 
school. Most of us have been out in sup- 
port of the teachers’ strike in Pico 
Rivera, since Sept. 13. Yesterday,. Sept. 
15, the rest of the school children in 
the unified District came out in support 
of the teachers. Many students are with 
the teachers on the picket line because, 
like us, they have no voice in making 
decisions. It is hard for us to support 
the salary demands because our fathers 
and mothers are workers and it is from 
them that most of the money comes. But 
the teachers have to live too. Most of the 
students I have talked to say this system 
will have to be changed. 

High School Student 
California 

• 

PUERTO RICO AND THE SUMMIT 

The U.S. decision to celebrate a parley 
of seven capitalist nations in Puerto Rico 
at one of our 'sunny beach resorts owned 
by the Rockefellers was a way to show 
their domination over the island. The 
site was announced without even inform- 
ing the colonial administration. The wel- 
come ceremonies at the airport were 
planned without including the Puerto 
Rican flag and anthem. The governor’s 
hardship, trying to get the airport to re- 
ceive Ford (when security was so tight 
he had to climb a fence .and run to get 
there in time) was the subject of jokes 
for days. 

- There were strong protests, number- 
ing up to 20,000, at the airport and in 
the town of Dorado. We have no inten- 
tion of being “passive spectators.” The 
ahistoric colonial attitude of the U.S. 
government and their Puerto Rican rep- 
resentatives cannot make the people 
forget the roots of our problems, which 
are directly related to the economic and 
political dependence which hampers our 
development as a free and peace-loving 
nation. 

Puerto Rican Student 
New York 

* * * 

The Political-Philosophic Letter #5 
on the two summits of the “West” and 
the “East” was a real lesson in how to 
read the newspapers. By first asking who 
was represented and who wasn’t, and 
then asking what drove those who met 
to come together at this particular time 
you not only get to understand the crises 
in each particular land, but see that 
it was really the same concerns that 


brought the rulers together in each sum- 
mit, even though they looked so “dif- 
ferent” at first glance. 

Intellectual 

California 

Most workers I know, despite all the 
brainwashing they try to give us, know 
that all over the world there are basic- 
ally two classes: those who produce the 
wealth, and those that own it. And they 
know that when “summits” are called, 
no matter whether it is by the so-called 
“communists” or by the capitalists, they 
are for increasing production at the cost 
of putting people out of work, and mak- ■■■ 
ing those that still have job, work 
harder. 

GM Worker 
California 

• 

UFW INITIATIVE 

I read with interest the reader’s view 
on Cesar Chavez’s support of an anti- 
busing candidate for Senate in Mich. 
Here in Calif, there are also some ques- 
tions to raise. While the vote on the 
farmworker initiative is certainly crucial, 
much of the work is being tied to the 
campaign of the Democratic Party to 
register voters, with UFW supporters 
undertaking the registration effort. Many 
also have the attitude that the initiative 
campaign is part of a new politics where- 
in poor people will be able to bypass the 
legislature and write their own laws. To 
sow illusions that it is somehow the 
initiative process rather than the ten- 
year-long fight of the farmworkers which 
made the initiative fight possible, is a 
misunderstanding of what the farmwork- 
ers represent. 

Farmworker Supporter 
Los Angeles 

• 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Guyana government announced on 
July 14, that it had made peace with 
Brazil, a military dictatorship of a pro- 
fascist type. A joint statement of Guyana 
and Brazil made no reference to the 
presence of Brazilian troops on the Guy- 
ana border. Guyana seems to pay its UN 
representatives only to discuss the busi- 
ness of other countries. The people cer- 
tainly want to join in a fight against 
world imperialism and want the African 
victims of South Africa to be defended 
by Guyana. But they do not want Guy- 
anese affairs to be neglected. The pro- 
gressive forces in the Caribbean and 
Latin America are very concerned, not 
at the relaxing of tension between the 
two countries, but at the price paid by • 
Guyana. 

Dayclean 

Guyana 

Last week I went toTa showing of films 
and slides on the counter-revolution in 
Chile. What shocked me most was not 
just the brutality of the fascists, but the 
almost total impotence of the Left. There 
was such a complete reliance on state 
power and not on the creativity of the 
people, that while there was supposed to 
be a social revolution going on, there 
were still "soldiers strutting around in 
uniforms, and since the military had 
more guns, the counter-revolution was 
inevitable. 

Many people are moved by this hap- 
pening thousands of miles away hut don’t 
see what is going on in Detroit every day. 
What is the “white flight” to the sub- 
urbs, or the incredible economic crisis, 
or the white crowd who cheered when 
police pulled the body of a 20-year-old 
black youth, who had been unable to find 
a job for over a year, from a drugstore, 
after he shot himself following an unsuc- 
cessful hold-up attempt? We have to con- 
front the cOunter-revolution here at home.! 
The Chilean fascists could never have 
done what they did had there not been 
a deep current of reaction in the U.S., 
where they found their greatest support. 

WSU Student 
Detroit 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The third anniversary of the overthrow 
of AUende in Chile was marked by only 
a small gathering in Los Angeles and 
was mostly Chileans. The Left has ap- 
parently put Chile, along with Latin 
America in general, on the back burner 
of their interest. 1 don’t feel that soli- 
darity can be confined to an occasional 
demonstration when things are hot. It 
has to include an exchange of ideas 
among revolutionaries of the U.S. and 
Latin America on a continuing basis. 
The appearance of Marxism© y Libertad 
just when there is such a reactionary 
swing in Latin America is no small event, 
but a significant contribution towards 
that solidarity. 

N&L Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

I have just returned from Ireland 
where I met and was most impressed 
with a group that publishes a magazine 
called Dawn. (It costs $6 a year, c/o 
Norman Lockhart, 62 Melrose St., Bel- 
fast 9, Ireland.) It is an anti-militarist 
monthly, produced by people living in 
Derry, Belfast and Dublin. Women and 
men participate equally. In fact, it is 
just about the only group I met In Eur- 
ope about whom I could honestly say 
that the women had true participation. 
Dawn’s special issue on Women’s Libera- 
tion has been reprinted by a number of 
women’s groups throughout Britain as 
well as Ireland. 

Dawn deals with housing, the civil war, 
jobs, unemployment and other social is- 
sues. The actual production rotates 
among the three cities, and in the group 
are people of both Unionist and Republi- 
can milieus. It is from groups like this, 
and not the military factions, that I be- 
lieve motion will come. 

Seamus 

Minnesota 

* * * 

Inasmuch as you were able to reprint 
the article Raya Dunayevskaya had 
written on the Beria purge after Stalin’s 
death way back in 1953 to help illuminate 
what was going on in China when Tong 
was purged after Chou’s death, it cer- 
tainly did not surprise me that the Poli- 
tical-Philosophic Letter she wrote on 
“Mao’s Last Hurrah” in February was 
better preparation to understand what 
will soon be going on in China than any- 
thing the “pundits” are writing now. The 
only thing that did surprise me (and 
probably shouldn’t) was the nauseating 
reverance showered on Mao in the daily 
press. 

N&L Supporter 
Detroit 

Ed. Note: — See ad for Political-Philoso- 
phic Letters of Raya Dunayevskaya, p. 5. 

* * * 

A Russian History student I know says 
he heard through Russian friends that a 
powerful article by Lenin is being circu- 
lated, unsigned, in samizdat in Russia. 
It is so powerful a oritcism of present- 
day Russia that it is quite popular. 

Student 
New York 

* ft * 

When we talk about the masses in 
this epoch having an interest in phil- 
osophy we don’t mean it is measured by 
how many go to a bookstore to pick up 
Hegel’s Phenomenology or are in groups 
reading Marx’s 1844 Essays. It is mea- 
sured by the questions that are being 
raised — the West. Virginia miners ask- 
ing in the ’50s “what kind of labor should 
man do?”, or women today asking “what 
is woman’s role historically?”. In this 
Age of Absolutes we live in, people with 
no formal education are questioning the 
very basis of society. That is the new 
beginning we start with. The question is, 
where do we go from there? 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 
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BgOuBBEH Auto strike avoids real issue: working conditions 


When the 170,000 Ford production workers went out 
on strike on Sept. 14, they were eager to take on Ford 
management in a battle to win better economic benefits, 
but there was something else far more important to them 
that they hoped would be in the strike demands. That 
one demand was more control over their working con- 
ditions— and that is not on the negotiating table. 

There is no question in the minds of the workers 
that they will win some concessions from Ford manage- 
ment that will mean increased wages, an improved SUB 
(Supplemental Unemployment Benefits) formula, a bet- 
ter cost-of-living deal and more days off. They know 
the auto corporations can afford it, since Ford has made 
over $785 million in profits in the first half of this year, 
that GM has racked up almost $1.7 billion, and Chrysler, 
over $225 million. 

As one Ford worker with 30 years in the Ford Dear- 
born Plant put it, “This is the strangest strike I’ve ever 
been on. Nobody seems to know what is going on in the 
negotiations, or why we’re on strike” (See articles, p. 3). 

One explanation put forth by a Ford production 
worker is that the skilled trades were spoiling for a fight. 
They had been overruled by the union bureaucracy dur- 
ing the last round of negotiations when the skilled work- 
ers rejected the contract. The thinking on the part of 
both the company and union seems to be that by staging 
a strike, .the skilled workers will be ready to ratify the 
contract when it is signed by the union. 

He went on to say that one of the more important 
issues that many of the workers were talking about was 
a new provision for the retirees so they could get a cost- 
of-living adjustment in their retirement pay. With in- 


flation of six percent or more cutting into retirees in- 
come, they keep losing in their standard of living with 
every passing day. However, the UAW and auto man- 
agement have a contractual agreement which specifies 
that no new provisions in retiree benefits can be negotL- - 
ated until 1979. 

NOT IF, BUT HOW MUCH 

But the auto companies will not hold the union to 
this. As a matter of fact. Ford has indicated a willing- 
ness to extend dental care to the retirees in the present - 
negotiations. So there is clear bending on this score 
already, and the only question is: how much? 

The whole atmosphere of the negotiations angers the 
rank-and-file workers. They know that every day they 
work on the line they are battling management in a 
vicious life-and-death; struggle over speed-up and unsafe 
working conditions that continuously result in worker 
absenteeism and wildcat strikes because the work grind 
is inhuman. The workers shake their heads in amaze- 
ment when they hear both the union and management 
agreeing that there are no hard feelings between them 
in the negotiations. 

It is one thing for the big wheels of management 
and the union bureaucrats to sit around a negotiating 
table in Ford’s glass house to work out the technical 
details of a contract that can be figured in dollars and 
cents. It is something else to change conditions of labor 
so workers can live like human beings and not be driven 
like robots by an automated production line that is de- 
signed to make ever greater profits for stockholders. 

The point is that the division between the rank-and- 
file workers and the UAW bureaucracy is wider than it 


has ever been before in the history of the union. The 
reason is simple. The philosophy and practice of the 
union bureaucracy is based on putting together demands 
that can be reduced to -dollars and cents — to the “ec- 
onomic” factors. This is exactly the method that man- 
agement uSes, and if has been able to bring the union 
leaders into their way of operating 

LEADERS VS. RANKS 

It does not mean that the union doesn’t usually do a 
good job in this field. They have very capable experts 
in economics who are paid to get all 5 of the facts and 
put them together in an “economic package” for con- 
tract negotiations. And nobody has better experts than- 
the experienced statisticians and negotiators for the 
UAW. 

But the point is that the rank-and-file workers do 
not think this way. The difference is very great, because 
the -union negotiators are accepting the conditions* set by 
the companies, and are working within the guidelines 
that management and the economic system dictate. 

The workers, on the other hand, are forced to. go 
beyond the limits set by management and accepted by 
their union. They have no choice, because the conditions 
of their work force them to look for a way out from 
under their inhuman conditions of labor. The answers 
they demand cannot be found in -accepting the situation 
the way it is and getting more pay or fringe benefits, 
but in changing their conditions of work. This can be 
done only by a complete uprooting of the present rela- 
tions at the point of production, and only when workers 
themselves, and not management or union bureaucrats, 
will determine what kind of work is human. 


African revolts unfold 


(Continued from Page 1) 


small advantages over the Blacks and were easily led 
into rejecting our Black patrimony,” said one young 
marcher. “We know now that we are all the victims 
of a system that must change. And that is our only de- 
mand— an immediate end to all inequality!” 

An older intellectual 'noted, “This wave of protest, 
despite the deaths, lacks the morbid sense -that sur- 
rounded Sharpeville, which I remember very well. These 
kids are simply not afraid of going to jail the way I was: 
They do not want any concessions or reforms. They don’t 
want to modify the system. They want to do away with 
it.” 


SUPER-DIPLOMACY UPSET 

It was the power of this spontaneous mass revolt 
that has totally upset and tipped the scales against the 
super-diplomat, Henry Kissinger, who had been trying 
to find new ways to stifle the true Angolan revolution; 
and save the bastion of apartheid. South Africa, ever 
since his first African safari in April. The fantastic 
image of the former Nazi, Vorster, putting “pressure” 
on Ian Smith to agree to “Black majority rule” in Rho-> 
desia (Zimbabwe), cannot hide the -real focus of all the 
talking and shuttle-diplomacy. 

Neither Vorster nor Kissinger have any intention 
of giving up the apartheid system, which is as neces- 
sary to capitalism in South Africa as racism is to capital- 
ism in the U.S. U.S. corporations have more than $1.5 
billion invested there and realize a rate of profit that 
is among the highest in the world, and it is based on 
cheap Black labor. Fifty out of the 100 largest U.S. com- 
panies operate in South Africa, where the UN reports 
that real wages have not increased since 1910. Black 
unions are recognized neither by the industries nor by 
law, and Black workers earn as little as $40 a month 
in many industries. 
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WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its State form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


new banner of freedom throughout the world 


While Soweto has, if we are to believe Vorster and 
Kissinger, never even been mentioned in their talks, it 
is Soweto and the. fear of genuine revolution in all of 
southern Africa that they are thinking about when they 
are talking about Namibia and Rhodesia. That is why 
the conference to plan for a phoney independence 
for Namibia which Vorster now is supposedly consider- 
ing for after Dec. 31, 1978, -included 11 different ethnic 
groups and the whites, of course, though they are out- 
numbered in Namibia 8 to 1, but did not involve SWAPO 
— the organization recognized by the UN a-s represent- 
ing -the vast majority of the Namibian masses, and the 
only organization that crosses all tribal lines. 

As for Rhodesia — where the whites are outnumbered 
25 to 1, where a serious guerrilla war has been going 
on for more than four years, and where young whites 
have been fleeing in such numbers that Ian Smith has 
lowered military age from 18 to 16 and tried to stem the 
tide by allowing emigrants to take with -them no more 
than $1,600— everyone except Smith appears to have 
-seen the handwriting on the wall. The pressure on Smith 
is to allow “moderate” Blacks to come to power in hopes- 
of keeping a conflagration from developing that would 
bring an appeal for help from Black Africa and open 
the continent still further to Russia. The growing in- 
fluence in Africa of Russia and China has long been 
worrying Kissinger-Ford, as the global power struggle 
has steadily dug in on that continent. 

ANGOLAN REVOLUTION CRITICAL 

The dialectic of the new South African revolt did 
not begin in June, but, long before. The liberation of An- 
gola and Mozambique from fascist Portuguese rule was 
a critical point in history for -both the revolutionary 
and the counter-revolutionary forces in southern Africa. 

For Vorster and Smith, it meant the reactionary buffer 
they used to have to the north has been replaced with 
a border full of revolutionaries ready to -give safe haven 
to guerrillas from the south, That is why the military 
budget of South Africa today is $1.4 billion, twice the 
figure of two yeans ago, and more than 20 percent of the 
entire South African government budget. An additional 
$20 million has been allocated for the Bureau of State 
Security (BOSS, the South African secret police) and 
$380 million for the regular police force. 

For the Black masses of southern Africa, Angola 
and Mozambique have meant a renewed confidence in 
their own self-bringing forth of freedom, and a determi- 
nation to settle for total freedom and nothing less. 
Just as it was the actual human contact between Por- 
tuguese soldiers and Angolan guerrillas that helped in- 
spire the Portuguese revolution, it is the exchange of 
ideas today between the Angolan and Mozambiquan 
revolutionaries and the Soweto youth that is helping to 
sustain the crescendo of the South African revolt. 

So thin are the police now stretched in South Africa; 
as one township after another explodes, and a-s one strike 
-subsides only to see another develop, that they are no 
longer able to stop Blacks to check their passesJ Young 
Blacks are moving by the hundreds everywhere with an; 
, ease they never had before, not only within South Africa, 
but freely from Mozambique into Zulu tribal Bantustans, 
and from the Transkei into Lesotho. 

FORCES OF REVOLT 

The depth of the revolt can be judged from the 
fact that all ages are involved, both men and women, 
both workers and -students. Ever since the general strike 
in Namibia at the end of 1971, the Black workers in 


both South Africa and Namibia have been staging hun- 
dreds of strikes. The women — who suffer a special 
oppression from both tribal laws and civil laws, who 
have been in the forefront of the struggles against the 
pa-s-s laws ever since the ’40s, and who have played an) 
active role in organizing the African trade unions — 
completely shut down the Cape clothing industry which 
employs 50,000 workers, 90 percent of them women, ini 
the most recent strike. 

Not played up has been the -role of many whites 
as well. The leaflets calling for the strike- in August 
were reportedly printed on university campuses in 
Johannesburg, Cape Town and the Natal. When Soweto 
erupted, whites in Johannesburg who held sympathy 
demonstrations were viciously beaten, and several hun- 
dred who attempted to march from the University of 
Cape Town to join Black protestors were arrested. Se- 
curity police have jailed white and Black journalists 
alike, holding them in solitary confinement under the 
draconian Internal Security Act which permits indefinite 
detention without trial. 

Of the thousands now in, jail, Minister of Police 
Kruger has paid special attention to groups such as the- 
South African Students Movement (SASM), the South 
African Student Organization (SASO), and the Black 
People’s Convention (BPC) — all part of what is known 
as the Black Consciousness movement. But nothing will 
stem the tide. New organizations have been formed — 
like the Black Parents Association and the Soweto Stu- 
dents Representative Council. 

The most recent -strike was the greatest single pro- 
test since June, involving many more townships than 
Soweto, both Black and Coloured workers, and even the 
support of the Zulu migrant workers, some of whom had. 
acted as strike breakers earlier. “Power is in our hands,” 
read the leaflets distributed by students. 

The magnificent, new stage of Black revolutionary 
consciousness that has been created toy the Black South- 
African masses is a precursor of the global struggles 
that are needed to uproot this racist, exploitative, sexist 
world system of state-capitalism. The battles in South 
Africa have unfolded a banner for freedom that fires 
the imagination and challenges all revolutionaries 
throughout the world. 
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Chicanos form coalitions to end police crimes 


Santa Ana, Cal. — For the past five months the 
local police have been pushing for ratification of 
their proposal by the City Council to change ar- 
rest procedures, to expedite the ‘‘rounding up” of 
undocumented workers in the barrio. 

That “illegal aliens” are not the sole target was 
revealed on one June night when residents of a low-in- 
come housing project — some of whom were not un- 
documented workers — Were harassed by police. This 
came as a result of the landlords calling immigration 
authorities after tenants complained about unsafe and 
unhealthy living conditions. 

PUBLIC HEARING CANCELLED 

To oppose this attack, Chicano student and com- 
munity groups from Santa Ana and surrounding cities 
formed a coalition. They held a demonstration and march 
on July 31 with close to 300 people participating. Re- 
cently, after much balking by City Council, a public 
meeting was arranged to hear opposition to the police 
proposals. But on the day and time scheduled, the mayor 
and his council made a deliberate attempt to stifle what 
the community and the coalition had to say by voting 
against a public hearing on the issue. 

A Chicana forced her way to the podium and de- 
manded to be heard. Before the mayor could refuse, she 
insisted that she would go to jail before stepping down 
without speaking. Her speech and those that followed 
exposed the racist purposes of the police and city 
government, and promised that if the proposed arrest 
procedures were accepted in any form, the fight would 
continue in the streets and in the courts. 

Santa Ana, together with South central Fullerton 
and east Anaheim, has a barrio population rivaled only 
by the neighboring East Los Angeles area. It is this 
population with its underpaid, under-employed, and un- 
employed labor that makes possible the wealthier sec- 
tions of Orange County. Since the economic crisis, how- 
ever, the Chicano and Latino communities have been 
made the scapegoats for high unemployment. 

SYSTEM NOT ILLEGAL’ 

One Chicano speaker put it this way: “Workers are 
brought across the border to work, and the beautiful 
buildings they construct with their labor are not illegal, 
the food they pick in the fields is not illegal, the cheap 
wages they are paid and miserable housing they are 

Chile support march in NY 

New York, N.Y.— Thousands here marked the third 
anniversary of the CIA-sponsored coup in Chile by ex- 
pressing solidarity with the Chilean people. A benefit 
concert for the Chilean resistance, headlined by the 
Chilean Aparcoa and Joan Baez at Madison Square 
Garden’s Felt Forum, was sold out weeks in advance. 

- A march the following day around the theme “Active 
Resistance Demands Active Solidarity” drew well over 
1,000, mostly women. 

The march illustrated both the growing commitment 
of the U.S. women’s movement to the cause of their Latin 
American sisters, and the growing organization among 
Latino women in New York. Not only were a majority 
of the marchers women, but there was a large women’s 
contingent headed by Action For Women In Chile 
(AFWIC), a group of Latin and North American- women. 

AFWIC, formed two years ago, wrote: “We had 
read of the sexually sadistic treatment of women political 
prisoners in jails. We knew that children had been 
tortured as hostages in order to force their mothers and 
fathers to surrender ... In addition, by studying the 
lessons of Chile we have learned much about the critical 
incorporation of women into the struggle for socialism.” 

As against the U.S. government which arms and 
finances the junta, and the multinational corporations 
wuich profit from it. and the U.S. dominated OAS which 
held its annual meeting in Santiago although “criticizing” 
the junta, the mobilization for Chile gave the lie to Ford 
and Kissinger’s claim to represent the American people 
in Latin America. 

— Marcher 

UFW wins m Dole boycott 

San Francisco. Cal. — The mushroom workers at West 
Foods’ Ventura Ranch finally came to an agreement 
with the company on Sept. 6, ending a brief but effec- 
tive boycott of Dole fresh pineapples and bananas. 

The workers had voted for representation by the 
United Farm Workers Union during the elections held 
under the 1975 California Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act (CALRA), but the holding company, which owns 
West Foods and the marketing label Dole, succeeded in 
stalling negotiations until the workers voted to ask the 
UFW for aid in the form of a boycott. 

Possibly the most important aspect of the contract 
is thq health and safety provisions. Raising and picking 
mushrooms is a horrible, dangerous occupation because 
of constant exposure to chemical fertilizers. 

Right now most of the UFW energies are focused 
on campaigning for the passage of Proposition 14 on 
California’s November ballot. Proposition 14, the Farm- 
worker Initiative, is a referendum which would replace 
the ’75 CALRA with a new law guaranteeing farmwork- 
ers both the right and the opportunity to organize, vote 
for union representation and bargain collectively. It is 
an attempt to get the CALRA out of the hands of those 
politicians who try to blackmail changes in it. If adopted, 
it can only be amended by vote of the people. YES ON 14! 


forced to live in are not illegal, but when this system 
no longer needs them their presence here suddenly be- 
comes ‘illegal’.” 

This is not just a local situation. It was 'at the behest 
of Immigration and Naturalization, a federal agency, 
that the police invaded the housing project. The attack 
upon brown people here is part of a general attack upon 
the Spanish-speaking poor across the country. 

What stands in the way of such police efforts was 
expressed by one young Chicano when he said, “You 
may win this battle, but you cannot stop working and 
poor people— brown, white, Black, red, yellow, African, 
American, Russian, Asian— together you cannot stop us.” 




— News & Letters photo 

Marchers protest police murder of Chicano youth, 

Oakland, Cal. — On Aug. 28, close to 400 people 
marched through the Chicano community here to com- 
memorate Jose Barlow Benavidez, the latest victim of 
attacks by police on young people. Barlow, a 26-year- 
old Chicano was shotgunned to death by Oakland police- 
man Michael Cogley this summer. According to the 
officer, after Barlow was stopped as a robbery suspect 
and was being searched, Cogley’s shotgun “accidently” 
went off. According to eyewitnesses in the Chicano 
community, it was “cold-blooded murder,” since Barlow 
wasn’t resisting arrest at all. Cogley is .still on his beat. 

Barlow’s murder was only the latest in a long spree 
of killings by Bay Area police, who have presumably 
been getting bolder due to SWAT training. Since the 
killing of a 14-year -old Black youth, Tyrone Guyton, in 
Oakland three years ago by Emeryville police — who have 
never been disciplined — the various .police agencies 
have been gunning down Black and Chicano youths at 
an alarming rate. 

The killing of an 11-year-old Chicano in Decoto two 
years ago sparked several weeks of disorders and the 
retaliatory murder of the Union City police chief. Until 
now, however, there hasn’t been a move to unite the 
Black and Chicano communities against the police terror. 

Speakers at the march included members of Bar- 
low’s family and Mrs. Mattie Shepherd, mother of 
Tyrone Guyton. All around were signs urging Blacks 
and Chicanos to unite against police killers. It looks now 
as if that may happen, beginning with a community 
conference against police crimes. 

New revolt in Panama ' 

Panama was again the focus of Latin American 
revolt, as throughout the month of September, Pan- 
amanian students marched against the high cost of 
living and political repression by the Torrijos gov- 
ernment. The protests began on Sept. 10, as a sanc- 
tioned demonstration against the Chilean junta 
developed into an attack on the increases in the price 
of rice and milk just announced by the military 
government of Gen. Omar Torrijos. 

Startled by the size and intensity of the pro- 
tests, which began to involve workers as well as 
students, the government first encouraged students 
from the government-sponsored Panamanian Stu- 
dent Federation to disrupt the demonstrations. When 
this tactic failed, police began beatings, tear gas- 
sing, mass arrests and a ban on all demonstrations. 
Among those detained were well-known socialist 
intellectuals and the officers of a transport union in 
Panama City. 

Even these tactics did not stop the protests, 
which now took as their slogan “An end to repres- 
sion by the bourgeois government!” One week after 
the first march, Panamanian Foreign Minister 
Aquilino Boyd charged that the protest .movement 
was “incited by the CIA” as part of a “destabiliza- 
tion plan” directed against the Panamanian govern- 
ment. 

Following the revelations of CIA “destabiliza- 
tion” plots leading to the overthrow of the Allende 
government in Chile, such charges could not be dis- 
missed. The students, however, immediately de- 
nounced the allegations as an attempt to sow con- 
fusion, and demanded that Boyd apologize to the 
student organizations. New marches, protesting the 
government ban on public meetings, were brutally 
suppressed. 

Latest reports indicate that the student protests 
now include Torrijos’ handling of negotiations with 
the U.S. on the future of the Panama Canal, accus- 
ing him of subordinating Panama’s interests' to the 
U.S. election campaign. 


Tragedy of Brazilian natives 
lesson for U. S., Canada 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Recently, I’ve been reading about some of the prob- 
lems of the natiyes of Brazil. What strikes me is the 
similarity of the situation there with those in both the 
U.S. and Canada. 

The Amazon River of Brazil is one of the last 
untapped storehouses of mineral wealth, agricultural 
land and forests. Restrictive Brazilian policies kept 
the land from development, until 1964, when a military 
coup took over and in 1967 established a new code favor- 
ing foreign-based corporations. This has allowed corpora- 
tions from all over the world to take control of the 
Amazon basin in the last decade. 

The natives of both the Northwest Territory and the 
Amazon Basin have no control over the use of their 
lands. Some of the same multi-national corporations 
a.re working in both Brazil and Canada. 

‘PACIFICATION’ AND INTEGRATION’ 

The government is using all kinds of devious tactics 
to free the land for development. This government cheat- 
ing is always in favor of the corporations. The same 
department that is supposed to protect the native Bra- 
zilians is also in charge of Amazon development. (This 
is also true of the government of Canada.) 

In 1973 the Brazilian government passed a native 
.statute that virtually ignores the rights of native peoples, 
taking away their rights to the subsoil and placing em- 
phasis on the “rapid integration” and “pacification” of 
tribal groups. “Pacification” means taking steps to 
protect construction workers against retaliation by na- 
tives, and “integration” means removing the natives 
from their land. 

Estimates are that in 1500, the native population of 
Brazil was between one and five million. Today it is 
less than one hundred thousand. Epidemics of measles, 
smallpox and flu are still killing whole tribes. Extermi- 
nation of natives has always happened during periods 
of economic boom. The women of one tribe, the Bararas, 
feel that conditions art; so bad they have taken a. 
medicine plant so that they would not have any more 
children. 

At one time the natives could escape the white 
oppression by retreating into the remote regions of the 
Amazon. But with the building of the highway there id 
nowhere to go. Initially the Brazilian government set 
up parks, somewhat like our reservations, so that the 
natives could live there undisturbed.- Having to move 
to these reservations was not fair, but even these are 
being taken away. Anytime anything valuable or useful 
to the government is discovered on a park, it is reduced 
in size or eliminated so that the natives are forced to 
move again. 

GENOCIDE IN SOUTH 

The Amazon atrocities have drawn attention away 
from similar genocidal tendencies in southern Brazil. 
Lumber companies are trying to take over the land. . 
They don’t even wait for permission from the govern- 
ment. The southern people are undernourished, - im- 
poverished, disoriented, and often must beg to survive. 
Reservations in the south now total less than 675 square 
miles. 

In Brazil the Catholic Church has officially come 
out in support of native rights. Several bishops recently 
signed a document entitled “The Ones Who Must Die”. 
It spoke of the extermination of the natives and said 
that government policies were responsible for it. 

The document stated: “Not only should native cul- 
tures be preserved, but Indian values are examples for 
our own life: communal property as opposed to private! 
ownership, production oriented to meet the needs of the 
people as a whole, social organization that guarantees 
the rights of all, educational processes and liberties, 
shared power rather than despotism, harmony with na- 
ture instead of ecological deterioration.” This document 
is without precedent in the history of Brazil. 

The tragedy of Brazil should be a lesson to both 
Canada and the U. S. So far it looks as though these 
oppressive governments have learned nothing. The na- 
tives of these countries must have control over their 
lands and their lives. We need the support of everyone 
who believes in the natives’ rights to self-determination, 
and we need it now before it’s too late. 
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Cutbacks cause havoc for Detroit students 


Detroit, Mich. — Students at Western High 
School are upset about the courses that we’ve 
received this semester. Many got classes that 
weren’t needed or had been taken already. When 
a person takes or is given a class that he or she 
has already passed, they do not get credit for that 
class. It’s just a waste of time and effort. 

The principals just got together without the students 
or their counselors to make new schedules. We already 
made schedules last spring with the classes we needed. 

Credit hours are harder to receive. We can only get 
20 in this semester, but I need 44 within two semesters 
to graduate. I need Chemistry and Geometry, and they 
won’t put me in there; a girl in 12 A has ninth grade 
classes; some people have four study hours; others have 
two lunches. 

Originally everyone complained to the counselors and 
principals, but no one could change their schedule. Then 
people just stopped going to unwanted classes. 

We’re only asking the school board to give us a 
fair chance. Give us classes that are of value to us. 
We are not receiving this chance. It’s ridiculous the way 
they treat us as if we didn’t know the difference. 

— Western student 

• 

Detroit, Mich.— I went to a new school this year — 
Cerveny Middle School. The first day they gave us forms 
for choosing the courses for our schedule, but the forms 
just had the course number and name on them, so 
you didn’t know what to select. Most of the students I 
know have scheduling problems. 

'Ethnic purity’ in N. Y. park 

New York, N. Y. — At 8:15 p.m. on Sept. 8, 25 whites 
stormed through Washington Square Park here swinging 
bats, chains, and pipes and shouting for all Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans to get out of the park. Four nights later, 
22-year-old Marcos Mota, who had been riding his bicycle 
through the park, died, never having regained conscious- 
mess. Thirteen others were seriously injured. 

As startling as this was to one who had always re- 
garded Greenwich Village as a bastion of proud liberal- 
ism, the response by the community has been even more 
! ominous. Two' days after the attack, when ten whites were 
‘arrested, 200 people held a demonstration in support of 
the attackers. Citing the drug traffic as flowing from the 
I “outside element”— already a widely used euphemism for 
Black and Puerto Rican — the demonstrators said that 
the attackers were forced to take the law into their 
own hands. 

As a teenager, 1 spent many afternoons in the Park 
singing songs of brotherhood inspired by a keen sense 
of equality with others of many, many colors. Being a 
Japanese-American, I knew that the Village was the 
place where one could live as -defenselessly as possible 
in inter-marriage. 

The community response and interviews with white 
and long-time residents, even more than the actual at- 
tack, disclose to me the practical application of the 
phrase “ethnic purity,” and is more indicative of this 
now nationwide sentiment. 

— Community resident 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The so-called Zulu backlash against the overwhelm- 
ingly successful three day strike— Aug. 23-25— by Black 
workers and students of Soweto township, was a trans- 
parent conspiracy concocted by South Africa’s Minister 
of Justice, James Kruger, and the Commissioner of 
Police, General Gert Prinsloo.- 

So great was the solidarity of the spontaneous re- 
sponse that the workers gave to the call of the youth to 
§tay home and boycott the economic institutions of apart- 
heid South^ Africa, that it numbed and startled the all- 
powerful South African security system. 

TRY TO SPLIT RANKS 

Faced with the dilemma of a mass strike and the in- 
ability to stop it, and the inevitable spread of the strike 
throughout the rest of the country, the South African 
white government tried to do what all governments do — 
split the ranks of the oppressed by causing internecine 
strife. There is strong indication that the police of Soweto 
had planned to do just that for a long time, by encourag- 
ing tribalism in the township. 

The crude attempt of the government of Bathazar Jo- 
hann Vorster to cast the Zulu people in the role of strike- 
breakers didn’t go unchallenged. In a speech given in 
Jaoweto Shortly after the strike, Zulu tribal leader Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi denounced the government for trying 
to use tribalism to weaken the struggle against apart- 
heid. He called for and stressed the unity of all South 
African Blacks to oppose the system of apartheid. Chief 
Buthelezi went on to charge the police with having 
urged Zulu migrant workers to attack and kill strikers 
by giving them misinformation and supplying them with 
hashish. 

This urging of migrants to kill by the police was 
corroborated by Nat Serache, a reporter, who was later 
arrested by the security police along with five other 
prominent Black journalists. These arrests caused a 
front page outburst in The Rand Daily Mail demanding 
to know what the police are trying to hide about the 


Yesterday I was called to the office over the P.A. 
system before my third period class. They wanted me 
to change my schedule again. I feel they wanted to take 
my good classes away and give me Drama or Dancing, 
or things where you don’t learn much. I told the coun- 
selor, No way. Cerveny seems overcrowded to me — maybe 
that’s why we are having these problems. 

— Cerveny student 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — The Detroit Board of Education has 
cut the funds for hiring people to translate textbooks 
into Braille. Not only does this mean that the textbooks 
will be cut but that volunteers who help Braille the 
books (my mother is a volunteer) are going to have 
to work much longer and harder. 

If there are any more cutbacks, they will hit my 
class because the principal feels my school doesn’t need 
special classes for the partially seeing and blind students. 
Must we be punished and made to -suffer because we’re 
a little different physically? 

—Blind elementary student 

CUNY wins— students pay 

New York, N.Y. — City University students got 
a sense of what a college without free tuition 
means when registration at severel colleges 
turned into a madhouse over new payment pol- 
icies. 

In the past, students registered and were later 
billed for fees. This time they had to pay their tuition— 
which runs as high as $450 per term — right at the regis- 
tration site. This resulted in long lines, mass confusion, 
and waits of up to four hours which, however, had noth- 
ing to do with the number of students registering. At 
least 17 percent fewer students will be in CUNY schools 
this year, and a quarter of last year’s faculty has left. 

CUNY got away with charging tuition even after 
last year’s takeovers and demonstrations that culminated 
in Hostos College’s occupation for several weeks. It is 
a sign of the skillfulness of the administrators, and 
the failures of some student leaders, that the largest and 
most exciting manifestation of student activism in this 
decade still didn’t prevent the wav this year’s registra- 
tion took place. 

V Earlier in the week, a few City College students 
attempted to initiate a boycott of registration. Students 
were not told in advance of the action, and it failed when 
almost no students joined the protesters in refusing to 
register. The protesters then went into the registration 
' area and sat down until the cops kicked them out. One 
student said that all it did was hold up registration a 
few hours and make it more confusing. 

It’s not that the idea of a boycott was wrong, but - 
that no action can win - unless it involves the mass 
of students at their own initiative. As one Black student 
said, “I just came to school and saw them there. No 
one asked me about it.” 

In contrast, the takeovers at Hostos last term in- 
volved not only the mass of students, but also the Latino 
community of the South Bronx. And it was this action, 
which came from the initiative of that school’s Latino 
and Black student body, that forced the administration 
to back down on its plan to close the school. 

Zulus fight white conspiracy 

events in the township. 

Chief Buthelezi’s call for unity against apartheid is in 
the great tradition of the Zulu people. The late Albert 
Luthuli, a Zulu, a believer and practitioner of non- 
violence, and once the head of the now underground 
African National Congress (ANC), pointed out in his 
lecture, “Africa and Freedom”, that there has been a 
long unity of the various tribes in opposition to white 
domination in South Afrca. He recalled that: “Our history 
is one of opposition do domination, of protest and refusal 
to submit to tyranny.” 

ZULUS RESIST INVADERS 

Indeed, it was the Zulu people, who, in the first 
quarter of the 19th century under the leadership of Din- 
gane, ferociously resisted the Trek-Boers who were 
moving across the Draekenberg mountains into Natal, 
the Zulu homeland. Several decades before the arrival 
of the Boers in Natal, it was the Zulu military genius, 
Shaka, who developed a method of fighting that, despite 
their primitive weapons, enabled them to hold off both 
the Boer and the English armed forces until 1876. 

Today we are seeing one of the greatest mass move- 
ments against oppression that this century has yet wit- 
nessed. We can follow the action and the great resurg- 
ence of genius that resides in oppressed people as they 
organize and discipline themselves against a ruthless 
formidable state, where racism has been raised to the 
level of a religion. According to The U.S. News and 
World Report, there x is no apparent “leadership” in 
Soweto, and if there is, it changes daily as people are 
arrested or killed. 

What is obvious is the unity between workers, youth, 
students, men and women, which has given a new di- 
mension to the struggle in South Africa — a dimension 
that Paris in 1968 did not achieve. 

Moreover, South Africa’s Black proletariat is con- 
scious of thp fact that the whole economy of that racist 
country rests' upon their shoulders, and, as a class, they 
have the power to shatter it. 


Gang issue masks youth revolt 

by Jim Mills 

In supporting a new curfew law for Detroit (keeping 
youth under 18 off the streets unaccompanied by a parent 
after 10 p.m.), Mayor Coleman Young recognizes that 
the city’s youth are revolutionary. 

The grave problems in Detroit certainly breed revolt. 
The violence of youths at a concert in downtown Detroit 
in August provided Young and the city council with an 
excuse for imposing a curfew. 

That is not to say there aren’t youth so alienated by 
the exploitative society that they prey on others, yet the 
truth is that “youth gangs” and “youth violence” are both 
a manifestation of the crisis and are used as a tool to 
hide the deepness of it. 

It is precisely the youth who refuse to just accept the 
crisis and the administrative and government neglect. 
How can they, when two thirds of Black teenagers, a 
third of Black youth 20 to 24, and a third of Black Viet- 
nam veterans are all unemployed? 

The defeat of the tax millage for Detroit schools in 
August merely made the contrast between the white 
suburban and predominantly Black city schools sharper 
(see News & Letters, Aug. -Sept., 1976). And the matter 
of school integratioh, or the retreat from it, underlies 
any discussion of the crisis as it shows up in education. 

Full integration has been a concrete measure of free- 
dom in the U.S. Now, however, the desegregation plan,, 
under the direction of Federal Judge DeMascio, does 
not resemble a move towards equality or freedom since 
the all-white, wealthier suburbs are left as they are, 
with many city schools in fact remaining all-Black. 

The transformation of the movement towards in- 
tegration into its opposite seems complete as we see a 
Code of Conduct containing all rules and no rights for 
students and police in the halls included in the desegre- 
gation plan— to insure that the youth will accept what 
administrators are passing off as education. 

Last year school students opposed this kind of . con- 
trol by walking-out, sitting-in, and speaking out. This 
year, Detroit youth are returning to schools which are 
broke, and with a curfew in effect. They know as well 
as anyone the basis for education and life has become 
control, especially of voices of dissent and freedom. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

ist lines pursued by Chen Tu-hsiu, Chu Chiu pai, Li I.i- 
san. Lo Chang-lung. Wang Ming, Chang Kuo-tao. Kao 
Kang, Jao Shu-shih and Peng Teh-huai and again, during 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, triumphed 
over the counterrevolutionary revisionist line of Liu 
Shao-chi, Lin Piao and Teng Hsiao-ping.” ( 1 ) 

Not a single capitalist is on that list, and hardly a 
single one from the Long March has been left alive. 
These are the names of the General Staff of the Chinese 
Revolution who had disagreed with Mao in the 1920s 
or since power was gained in 1949 up to this very day, 
when Hua was still calling for an intensification of the 
campaign against Teng. 

Not to be disregarded is the fact that ex-Defense 
Secretary Schlesinger was in China, by special invitation 
from Mao himself, was the first Westerner to visit Chi- 
nese nuclear installations, and is more than just symbol 
of the view that "Russia is Enemy No. 1.” 

What, then, is the legacy of Mao? Is it only that Mao 
has been expert in carrying the “civil war” into the 
— Party itself, into the Army, into the Peoples’ Congress, 
and now that none have his authority, they will still 
continue? Every revolution seems to devour its own 
children; the Chinese, Mao made sure, in devouring its 
children, left One and only One untainted. 

What does the particular faction now in power mean 
by the sonorous “Long Live invincible Marxism-Lenin- 
ism-Mao Tse-tung Thought!”? Is it a new series of “recti- 
fications” (2), or is it the more material truth that 
philosopher Mao raised China to a level of superpower, 
A-bomb included? 

None can fill Mao’s shoes,, but already they have 
laid the basis, a basis the Western press (3) has swal- 
lowed hook, line and sinker, for white washing the truth 
of Mao’s destruction of all his “closest comrades-in- 
arms” J>y saying that Mao’s legacy could not be given 
to any single leader; “all 800 million Chinese are philos- 
ophers.” 

WHAT IS MAO'S LEGACY? 

As we have known ever since the days of Stalin, 
when he unleashed the attack on Trotsky as “egotist” 
who wanted the mantle of Lenin for himself, while he, 
humble Stalin, saw the possibility of Lenin’s work in a 
“collective leadership,” such collectivity has ever been 
the path to the Single Man Rule. 

The fact that none can fill Mao’s shoes, and that col- 
lectivity is the only thing possible in the interim period 
brings us back to the relevant question: what is Mao’s 
legacy? Is winning power on a path very dfferent- from 
that of the Russian Revolution of November, 1917, and the 
Sinification of Marxism in revolution and in philosophy, 
a mere variant of Russian Stalinist state-capitalism, or a 
truly historic, original path to that class-less society 


1) Excerpts from Hua’s speech were published in the 
N.Y. Times (9-19-76). 

2) One Canadian reporter, Mark Gayn, has written that 
1942, the year of the first rectification campaign, was 
the period when Stalin wanted Mao to attack Japan from 
a direction which would stop any possible attack on 
Russia. Mao refused, wanting to husband all his forces 
for the final victory in China (N.Y. Times, 9-1-76). 

3) The N.Y. Times (9-10-76), so laudatorily devoted to 
Mao, is typical of the Western press which, for its own 
reasons, wants tp cater to Mao’s China and therefore 
writes as if Mao had been the revolutionary who over- 
threw not just Chiang Kai-shek but the Manchu dynasty. 
Not a word was said of the 1911 revolution which Sun 
Yat-sen led and which overthrew that dynasty. Not a 
word was said about the first great, genuine cultural 
revolution, May 4, 1919, in which every conceivable 
tendency emerged, from rejection of the old China, to 
Marxism, to Western science, to anarchism, as well as 
the genuine founders of the Chinese Communist Party 
in 1921— Chen Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao— and Mao was not 
a founder. The one exception, in the sense of being both 
objective and at least revealing some of the true history, 
is the page (p.9) devoted to Mao by Profs. Jerome 
Ch’en and John Gittings (Manchester Guardian, 9-19-76). 
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Death of Mao Tse-Tung: the Thought of Mao 


which would, once and for all. put an end to the division 
between menial and manual labor which Has ever been 
the ground of all class societies? 

It was the topic I raised in answer to a criticism of 
my analysis in “Mao's Last Hurrah” (4) a few days 
before Mao's death Here is what I said in my Perspec- 
tives Report to the convention of News and Letters Com- 
mittees on Sept. 4 (see ad, p. 8, col. 1, for full report): 

• 

There are some who say: “Yes, you are right when 
it comes to the U.S. -Russia struggle for ‘hegemonism,’ 
that is what the world must struggle against. But look at 
Mao’s revolutionary thought. 

“Why, -the Chinese Revolution was not only the 
greatest revolution to emerge out of World War II, and 



not only stopped the U.S. in its tracks in Korea; but so 
much does Mao move from revolution to revolution to 
revolution that he also initiated the struggle against his 
own co-leaders and his own Party and his own Army. 

“Although these revolutionaries had been with him 
during the Long March which paved the way for that 
most original and most massive of revolutions, Mao 
thinks only of the people, and not in past but present 
terms. His thought is greater even than Marx and Lenin 
(and this in a tiny whisper, for my critic doesn’t really 
wish to be heard on this) and Stalin, because it is our 
age, it is today, it is the future. The Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution pointed the way for the world.” 

GLOBAL POWER STRUGGLE MOTIVATES 
MAO S PHILOSOPHY 

OK, for the sake of argument, and that only, I will, 
with you, shut out of my mind the global struggle that is 
not at all limited to U.S. -Russia, but that crucial most 
massive power on earth— 800 million Chinese. I will 
also delude myself that that massive power, being part 
of the Third World that is the real focal point of revolu- 
tion, can obviate the truth that Mao himself is the head 
of an existing state power that exploits its own masses, 
as do all rulers. I’m even willing, for a moment, to blind 
myself to all reality, and listen, listen, listen only to 
Mao’s Thought, that the Cultural Revolution would put 
an end, once and for all, to all division between mental 
and manual labor. I will take all Mao’s undisciplined 
verbiage for the only, the total truth. 

OK, what is that Thought, that philosophy of pure, 
unadulterated and continuous “great proletarian cultural 
revolutions”? It is, first, what it had been from the 
moment he started his most original path to military 
power by taking the peasant army Mao led on a different 
path than the proletarian revolution Chiang Kai-shek 
had just destroyed, after which Chiang continued his 
endless extermination campaigns against Mao’s army. 
Philosophically, it had blossomed as On Contradiction. 

Now, suppose I were willing to forget that, strictly 
philosophically, it is a vitiation both of Marxian class 
struggle and Hegelian objectivity of knowledge which 
emerges through contradiction. Suppose further, I allow 
Mao to convince me that Japan’s invasion of China made 
it correct to reunite with Chiang Kai-shek (after all, 
nothing succeeds like success and Mao did win power 
in 1949). Have I not the right to ask: how does it 
happen that a decade after the 1949 conquest of power 
— not against a class enemy, but the very masses who 
made the revolution — the 1937 On Contradiction assumes 
a new form, How To Handle Contradictions Among The 
People, at which point it is directed against the Left? 
This time there is no collaborationism. 

SPONTANEOUS REVOLUTIONS DESTROYED 
BY MAO AND KHRUSHCHEV 

Hold fast, please, to the fact that originally, i.e., 
in 1956, the world Communist Parties in Moscow, with 
China very much in the forefront, “revisionism” was 
the epithet directed against Hungarian revolutionaries 
who were fighting Russian state-capitalism and imperial- 
ism. This time, Mao was in a most brotherly embrace 
with the Russians in a counter-revolutionary act; indeed, 
Mao urged Khrushchev to send those tanks into Hungary 
to put down the revolt. 

Clearly, even philosophically, the “On Practice” 
which had been inseparable from the concept, “On Con- 

4) See Political-Philosophic Letter #2, February, 1976. 


Because of the special importance of the effect of 
Mao Tse-tung's death on the world situation, we 
are turning over “Our Life and Times” column 
space this issue to an expanded “Two Worlds” 
column by Rava Dunayevskaya. 

— Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


tradiction” in 1937, was not the practice of revolution- 
aries. Instead, this time, 1958, “How To Handle Contra- 
dictions Among The People” was accompanied by the 
practice of ordering the Chinese masses to toil endless 
hours in so-called “communes” in something called “The 
Great Leap Forward” which was so disastrous an act 
that even Mao had to step back from it a year later. 

It is true, you, my critic, have one other original 
Mao concept — the Second World — and it is not something 
in the 1950s but in the 1970s. This departure from Marx- 
ism is spoken of as if it were the needed bringing-up- 
to-date of Marxism itself a la Mao’s Thought. This- Mao 
Thought of the 1970s was developed after the Cultural 
Revolution, after Russia had already been declared 
Enemy No. 1 (5), after not only the removal of Liu (the 
Party man), but Lin (the Army man), and this though 
he had been the one who had initiated, carried through, 
and brought to a climax the Cultural Revolution, for 
which he was judged to be the “closest comrade-in- 
arms” of Mao, and named, within the Constitution itself, 
as the successor to Mao. It was a period when Mao, 
and Mao alone, had absolute, undisputed, total power. 

And what was the apex of the originality which 
came after all that travail and “continuous revolutions”? 

It was the concept of the “Second World,” that is to say, 
the industrialized nations, especially West Europe, espe- 
cially Japan, “and also medium-sized and smaller 
countries,” anywhere in the whole wide world outside 
of the two superpowers. That exclusive two fold evil is 
further made exclusive — Russia was the more dangerous 
of the two superpowers. 

Now, this concept, “Second World,” which heretofore 
everyone, Mao included, considered capitalistic, was 
(suddenly anointed as a possible ally of the Third World, 
socialist China included. 

The rhetoric notwithstanding, Mao’s concept of the 
Second World vitiates proletarian internationalism, re- 
placing it with the narrowest nationalist “anti-imperial- 
ism” with global reach, even as “On Contradiction” 
vitiated the class struggle and subordinated it to political j 
superstructure. In both historic periods — 1937-49 and 1966- * 
76 — philosophy was transformed from theoretic prepara- ' 
tion for social revolution into military strategy andi 
tactics of reaching power. 

For all factions now involved in the power struggle 
for Mao’s mantle, including “radicals,” Russia is Enemy 
No. 1, and for those who argue for equidistance from both 
U.S. and Russia, military preparedness is the predomi- 
nant question. It isn’t just “preparedness” as something 
that concerns a war; it is military prowess that has 
always been the predominant concept. 

From the very first start of Mao’s now legendary 
Hunan Report, followed by his Long March to escape 
the many extermination campaigns of Chiang; through 
“On Contradiction” and “On Practice” which led to col- 
laboration with Chiang; to the concept of the Second 
World, the military has been the determining factor. 
Even among Communist countries, China was the only 
one that raised the Army, along with the Party, as two 
focal points for the new power. i 

As a theoretician of guerrilla warfare; as philos- 
opher of Contradictions who held that no theory existed 
outside of On Practice, Mao somehow spoke of war as 
if it were a synonym for revolution, though clearly the 
On Practice he was talking about was not, was not, the 
practice of proletarian revolution. What Trotsky wrote 
of Stalin’s theories — “the empiricism of a machine gun” 
— is even more applicable to Mao, whose empiric 
methodology is the totally, absolutely opposite of the 
Hegelian-Marxian Absolute Method, the Dialectic. 

• 

The dialectics of liberation will yet take the true 
measure of the man. 

5) This does not exclude the fact that there may very 
well be, among the ruling elite, waiting for Mao to die, 
those who, despite a strong opposition to Russia, would 
rather not have Russia the enemy tower over U.S. im- 
perialism, preferring equidistance from both. 
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Ford workers: 
r -3^TSP What did we 
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strike for? 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

The Ford strike is over and many workers are 
asking: “What did we strike for? We are going back to 
work and have not seen the contract. Practically all of 
the workers are just as confused now as they were 
before the strike, and now even Woodcock refuses to 
answer whether he considers it a good settlement or a 
bad settlement. Many of us know it stinks.” 

I think it was a game between Woodcock and Ford. 
The first offer the company made was to take away 



part of the insurance benefits. Everybody knew this was 
nothing but silly sparrihg by the company. 

From the beginning of the bargaining, only those 
in higher places had the slightest idea what was going 
on. Union officials have been consistently trying to 
minimize the effect of this strike, which they never 
wanted in the first place. The local union allowed streams 
of scabs— salaried personnel and hourly workers with 
union passes — to pour through the picket lines. 

It was said that union officials at the Ford Rouge 
plant made some kind of agreement with the National 


I f.S. global reach expands 

Pax Americana's imperial sweep 
now claims the ocean sea beds 


► 
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Maritime Union to disregard the pickets and deliver 
coke to the plant. Five pickets boarded the ship in an 
attempt to stop it. The local tried to justify it by saying 
the coke was necessary to maintain the operation of the 
coke oven, to keep it in shape for when the workers 
returned. This was one more example of how Woodcock 
and the union officials failed -to shut down the entire 
plant. 

Some are saying that we will get a three percent 
increase in the second and third years and slightly more 
in the first year, and 13 additional paid holidays rotated 
on an individual basis over the life of the contract. 
Retirees will got Up to a $600 cash settlement to be paid 
from the Cost-of-living Allowance (COLA) payment of 
working auto workers. 

The company and the union have been reporting there 
is more money in the retirement fund than they will 
ever use. They have millions of dollars, so it seems 
(Continued on Page 7) 


by Michael Connolly 

From the rostrum of the United Nations 
General Assembly Hall on Sept. 30, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger delivered the 
official U.fjj. view of the state of the world today 
— and the Ford administration’s plans for a fu- 
ture in which the Nixon-Ford dream of “Pax 
Americana” reigns forever under the alias of 
what he called “a new understanding of com- 
munity.” Kissinger embraced every area of the 
world in his speech, from Southern Africa to 
the Middle East, from nuclear weapons to Latin 
America, and not excluding the bottoms of the 
oceans. 

Despite the fact that the speech was billed as “his- 
toric”— a farewell statement— its text did not appear in 
a single U.S. newspaper. Such downplaying of the latest 


On south side of Chicago 

King Movement marchers escape church bombing 


adventures of U.S. imperialism is not,' however, limited 
to the media. It is currently at its worst right within 
the UN itself. In fact, in such sharp contrast has the 
current UN session been to last year’s, that its pro — 
claimed “decade against racism” has very nearly de- 
generated into creating a hero’s role for Kissinger, 
especially in Southern Africa. 

U.S. DEMANDS SEA LIMITS 

But on no issue did- Kissinger trumpet U.S. disdain 
more blatantly, or the delegates from Third World coun- 
tries reveal their disarray more completely, than on 
the question of the negotiations on the treaty to govern 
the “Law of the Sea.” The 150 nations represented at 
the conference had long since agreed that the deep 
seabeds were the “common heritage of mankind.” It 
was believed, at least in the corridors at the UN, that 
the U.S. and Russia, who have the technology to mine 
those incalculable riches, would be' pressured into shar- 
ing them with the less industrialized countries.' 

Yet so many, and so convoluted, were the alliances 
and splits at the conference — technological vs. non-tech- 
nological, land-locked vs. coastal, long coastline vs. short 
coastline, fishing vs. non-fishing — that Kissinger was 
able to announce American “limits” on negotiations, and 
add: “If attempts are made to compel concessions 


Chicago, 111. — The King Movement Coalition 
had scheduled a march on Marquette Park, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 9, but we were stopped by police as 
soon as we got out the door. We didn’t know 
then about the bombing of the church right 
around the corner where we used to meet. The 
bombing of this church, where it was a miracle 
that a lot of people were not inside or passing by, 
was ignored by the media — no reports appeared. 

That church was chosen to be bombed because we 
usually meet there. The terrorists put it there by mis- 
take instead of where we were meeting. The blast from 
that bomb knocked people down a half block away. It 
is a miracle there aren’t some dead people. Rev. Wright, 
whose church it was, has no enemies. He just believes 
a community group has a right to a place to meet. 

Aside from the countless attacks on Blacks and 
their homes near Marquette Park, union members re- 
ported to us over the summer that there were attacks 
on 126th Street going toward Torrence Avenue at the 
Ford plant. There were also attacks over on Foster 
Avenue beach. 

There has been mass leafletting along with verbal 
attacks in Rogers Park. The Nazis also have phone lines 
that daily attack Chicanos and all other so-called “im- 
pure” races. But the most vicious thing to date was 
the church bombing. 

The police knew about the bombing when we left the 
“freedom barn”, as we call it, and they came up with 
this conspiracy to stop us as we walked out the door. 
We didn’t get off the block we’re located on before two 
of our people were arrested. 

They had enough police, plus over 200 in reserve. 
Being only 70 of us, they had us outnumbered three or 
four to one. What they did with this Gestapo-like tactic 
was to say in effect that we don’t have the right to 
attempt to get redress of our grievances by marching 
through the streets with picket signs. 

Chicago, along with the federal government, has 
violated, this year, all the rights of the free press and 
the first amendment. The major papers and news media 
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Marchers protest criminal • negligence against 
Black patients in Chicago hospitals. 


in this city are in on the conspiracy. If someone they 
control says some kind of ridiculous thing against us, 
they will print it every day. 

For years our main thrust was attempting to get 
people jobs — to open up the all-white construction 
industry, the all-white divisions in the police and fire 
departments. 

But when our people don’t get fair medical care or 
responsible treatment, we feel it is our duty to march 
to let people knew hospitals treat Black people as ani- 
mals. When some of our people were hurt and taken 
to Holy Cross Hospital, nothing was done for them. 


which exceed those limits, unilateralism will become 
inevitable.” + 

Such unilateralism will be truly staggering in its 
economic magnitude. U.S. revenues from the seabeds 
today amount to $100 billion each year. And plans are 
already underway for a U.S. -Belgian consortium to be- 
gin mining huge amounts of nickel, manganese, cobalt 
and copper at a site in the Pacific. Never has the “new 
world economic order,” proclaimed so loudly at the UN 
last year by Third World delegates, seemed so far re- 
moved from reality. 

U.S. imperialism is certainly riding high, even 
successfully compelling the finance ministers of the 
Third World countries belonging to the International 
Monetary Fund to agree that bringing down the infla- 
tion rate should take precedence over reducing unem- 
ployment, or providing new loans to developing countries 
—at least temporarily. At the same time, nearly every 
corner of the Third World has seen some form of; pro- 
test in the past month, as the effects of the continejsg 
worldwide economic crisis hit hardest in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

NO FREEDOM FOR PANAMA 

When he referred to Latin America, Kissinger 
assured the delegates that relations between the U.S. and 
the rest of the hemisphere were “based on equality and 
mutual benefit ... a longstanding tradition,” but not 
once did he even so much as mention the Panama Canal, 
that garrison enclave where the U.S. has invested $5,680 
for each Panamanian — nearly 100 times its per capita 
investment in any other Latin American Country. 

Nor does President Ford’s announcement that he is 
sending that “Vietnam hand” Ellsworth Bunker to re- 


At Englewood Hospital, Reginald Harris, a young • 
brother who marched with us 32 days in the struggle 
against the assaults in Marquette Park by the Nazis and 
the KKK, was brought in at 7 a.m. and no one helped 
him. They had barely touched him by 10:45 a.m., and 
he was dead. Reports from his mother and other rela- 
tives who were there said the only help he got for three . 
hours was from a security guard. 


open negotiations on a new Canal Treaty mean anything. 
Neither Ford nor his Presidential opponent. Carter, have 
any intention of ever giving up control of the Canal 
Zone. They have been vying throughout the campaign 
on the subject, with Carter lately adopting even more 
reactionary language than Ford. 

Incredibly, the issue of the U.S. colony in Panama — 
on which Third World delegates vowed only six months 


(Continued on^ Page 6) 
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Chitaga WE fights Feds to save affirmative actioa law African women reject apartheid 


Chicago, 111. — Women Employed (WE), a Chi- 
cago-based women’s group, is fighting the Fed- 
eral Government’s plan to sneak in amendments 
that would pull what few teeth are left in the 
Affirmative Action program. 

The proposed new regulations for the Office of 
Contract Compliance would allow a company to conduct 
its own investigation of complaints against it, and then- 
hold endless agency “hearings”. There is no point at 
which the company would be charged with discrimina- 
tion and its contract cancelled. Instead, women would be 
expected to rely on the “good faith” of these companies 
. — the same ones who have and still do discriminate 
against us. 

This discrimination can be seen 
clearly in Chicago, where thousands 
Of wiimen are employed in insur- 
aitce' factories in the sky, like Pru- 
dential and John Hancock. Starting 
salary for a claims adjuster trainee* 
is $150 a week. The job includes tak- 
ing a claim, doing all the research 
and verification on it, and then de- 
ciding the amount of the settlement. 

The “training period” is a year and 
a half! 

The WE meetings have been very exciting, with pro- 
gress reports on the drive to stop the new regulations. 
Larry Lorber, the man who wrote the regulations and 
tried fo keep them hushed-up to avoid holding public 
hearings, is creatively confronted at every meeting. At 
the last meeting, one woman brought a tape recorder 
and we gave Larry a message about what we thought 
of his suggestions for Affirmative Action. 

One thing that impressed me is that there are so 
many women’s groups all over the country also involved 
in this fight— in New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Maine 
and New Hampshire, to name a few. It means that al- 
most 10 years of the Women’s Liberation Movement has 
created at least some organizations that can fight on the 
legislative level. 

' *' Hr Chicago, although we had been told no officials 
Wflhld' kefe us, about 70 of us did meet in the Federal 


Building with Alexander White, Regional Director of the 
Labor Dept. We were amazed that 70 women on their 
lunch hour required an armed guard of over 15 police- 
men who ushered us into elevators, acted as elevator 
operators, and ushered us out again. 

Just the fact that all these Labor Department Di- 
rectors in several different cities got the word— from 
the Ford Administration, no doubt— to meet with us, 
means we are making some impact. 


Discrimination at 

Trial opens after 6-year delay 



WL NOTES 


The traditional legal system in Kenya where women, 
their children and possessions belong to the husband — 
and where a wife can be “inherited” as an additional 
wife by her deceased husband’s brother — is being chal- 
lenged by a law before Parliament. Although it doesn’t 
mention polygamy, it will give wives the right of proper- 
ty inheritance, provide sanctions against wife-beating, 
and prohibit forced child marriages. A clause that will 
make adultery punishable by a six-month jail term has 
caused vehement opposition among many men. 


In Zaragoza, Spain, Maria Immaculata Benito was 
acquitted Oct. 9 of charges of adultery, on the grounds 
of “insufficient evidence.” Her husband had initiated 
the charges as a “point of honor” under the reactionary 
legal system of Spain, where women can be jailed for 
up to six years and must pay a $700 fine (which goes 
to the husband) if convicted of adultery. Men are rarely 
convicted. Ms. Benito was supported by the Association 
of Democratic Women of Aragon Province. 


Detroit, Mich. — A suit filed in Federal Dis- 
trict Court six years ago by four women workers 
from Automatic Retailers of America at the Great 
Lakes Steel Division seeking an end to discrim- 
ination against women on their jobs, has finally 
come to trial here. 

The company finally settled with them out of court 
and the current trial, which began Oct. 13, is hearing 
their charges against RWDSI, Local 1064, affiliated with 
AFL-CIO. 

ARA employees service the food vending machines in 
thousands of plants and offices throughout the country. 
At Great Lakes Steel, the principal job classifications 
are repairman, serviceman, truck driver and attendant. 
Almost all the women— who make up the overwhelming 
majority of the Local— were classified as attendants, 
which paid the lowest rate. 

When one woman, June Chambers, who had top 
seniority, back to 1949, informed her steward she intended 
to bid on another classification, she found the company 
suddenly posted the jobs open for bidding as “men’s” 
and “women’s.” 

Later it was stipulated that workers had to be “quali- 
fied” for the jobs they wished to bid for, and when Women 
pointed out that they were already performing jobs simi- 
lar to the men’s, qualification was defined as having 
been “trained by the company,” which, of course, none 
of the women had been. 

When, in 1969, the company finally did agree to 
train one woman, Minnie Farmer, her program was much 
more severe than the men’s. After she nonetheless suc- 
cessfully completed the training, she was disqualified as 
“physically unfit” because she couldn’t move the ma- 
chines, though she was never asked to move one. The 
women charge that the union has refused to arbitrate 
many other grievances, and has consistently perpetuated 
the company’s sex discrimination. 

Since their fight began, the four women have been 
under severe stress. One «f the four original plaintiffs is 
now dead. Another was injured at work and wears a 
brace. A third, the woman with top seniority, off work 
as a result of an accident at. work, suddenly found a 
new contract stipulated that if you were “on leave” over 
two years, you were eliminated from the seniority rolls, 
and that she was out permanently. 

Those of us who have been supporting the fight since 
its beginning, have nonetheless been amazed at the con- 
temptuous attitude of the union’s lawyer, William Mazey, 
who referred sarcastically to the women as “these poor 
downtrodden plaintiffs.” The women have been Wiping 
the floor with him in their testimony, but miss the sup- 
port they had been given by the Women’s Liberation 
Movement earlier. The media have also been completely 
silent about their case, now that it has come to trial. 

— Women’s Liberation, N & L Committees 


Two views of women's history: with awl without dialectics 


by Terry Moon 

1C ; Recently I went to a meeting in Chicago of a group 
¥f feminist historians who are planning a national con- 
ference for next year. While it is tremendous that so 
;tnariy women would want to come to a conference on 
m^fcien’s history, I was disturbed because the planners 
did not see their own relationship to the Women’s Liber- 
movement. The only reason they could hold such a 
Conference is because that movement has existed for 10 
•‘StMfrs". But most importantly, they ignore the critique 
"that movement had, and has, of how history is taught. 

In the late 1960s, women were realizing that we had 
been left out of history, but our critique was not limited 
to that single dimension. Women were attacking a whole 
methodology of teaching, in which some were the “ex- 
perts” (those with degrees), and the rest were, as Mao 
said, “blank pages.” We may have called those struc- 
tures “male-defined” — and in fact, they are — but they 
are also the way all learning is viewed in this society. 

What Was interesting to me was the reason one of 
the planners gave for holding the conference. Besides 
helping those whose papers are accepted to make it up 
the academic ladder, the purpose of the conference is 
to have a “perspective on women’s perceptions as sep- 
arate experiences.” 

This sounds great — but is it? 

The problem is that so many want to separate 
women’s history from that of men. And, not as result 
but as part of the same undialectical thinking, they also 
treat women as if they had no relation to history at all. 
For example, look at what a well-known feminist journal, 


Signs (Vol. 1, No. 4, Summer 1976), prints as an exam- 
ple of the theory of women’s history. 

In an artidle titled “Hie Social Relation of the Sexes: 
Methodological Implications of Women’s History,” Joan 
Kelly-Gadol ignores the great contribution of the women 
of the French Revolution, in saying “the moment one 
assumes that women are part of humanity in the fullest 
sense — the period or set of events with which we deal 
takes on a wholly different character or meaning from 
the normally accepted one. Indeed, what emerges is a 
fairly regular pattern of relative loss of status for women 
precisely in those periods of so-called progressive change 
. . . And the Revolution expressly excluded women from 
its liberty, equality, and ‘fraternity.’ ” 

Isn’t it more meaningful to look at history the way 
the women of the Paris Commune did, inspired by Hie 
women of the French Revolution who “had once before 
gone to Versailles to carry off the baker and the baker’s 
wife and the baker’s little boy . . .” (The King of France 
and his family)? 

You really begin to see how important dialectics is 
when you see how history is represented .without it. Why 
does there seem to be such a resistance among some 
academic women against seeing that development is 
through contradiction, through alienation? Wasn’t it 
this very development through contradiction that im- 
pelled women to not only seek out our history, but also 
to question the method of instruction 10 years ago? It is 
this dialectic which has shaped “women’s perceptions 
as separate experiences,” and without dialectics, no 
revolution will be able to really change human relations. 


“For their triumphs and for their tears: Women in 
apartheid South Africa by Hilda Bernstein. International 
Defence arid Aid Fund, London, 1975. $1.25. 

As a Black American woman who is hoping for 
African freedom, this is the kind of book I have looked 
for ever since Soweto burst out in June. People have 
been discussing the revolts in South Africa, but no one 
has once taken up the crucial factor of the women, in 
the struggle for freedom. This book follows' Black 
Women’s daily lives and their activity in the move- 
ment, historically and today. 

In South Africa under apartheid, Black women have 
no rights from the time they are born. Regardless of 
their age and marital status, „ women are considered 
children. They cannot own property, or act as guardians 
of their town children. The husband, the father, or the 
brother is responsible. 

If a woman is “Colored”, it is not quite as bad. At 
one time in the U.S.A., only the lighter Black women 
could get jobs. The darker women were not allowed 
to work in places where the public could see you until 
after the Civil Rights movement that began in 1956. The 
lighter women joined the U.S. Civil Rights movement, 
too, and now the “Colored” women have began demon- 
strating in South Africa. 

During and after World War II, Black families came 
to the cities in South Africa to work. The men sold their 
labor for practically nothing, and the women and chil- 
dren weye removed from the urban area. The “town- 
ships” and the shacks— that’s what urban South Africa 
has become for Blacks. 

In the last two or three years, the situation in the 
townships has gotten even worse. In Alexandria Town- 
ship. outside Johannesburg, you have to live in new 
developments called hostels. They are like concentra- 
tion camps. Husbands, wives and chilldren are separated. 
Each person has a cell to live in, and there is a police 
officer plus riot gates in each hostel. 

On the reserves, there are few jobs for women. 
They are afraid to go to the cities seeking work, because 
they will forfeit their right to cultivate the family land. 
The only jobs they can get are as domestics, laborers, 
or work in the small scab textile plants, where they 
are paid less than men for the same work. _ 

This is what Black women face in South Africa. But 
the book shows that they have been fighting to change it 
since 1913, when women began to struggle against 
passes in the Orange Free State. Their demonstrations 
were so great that the passes were withdrawn. j 

In 1955, the Minister of Native Affairs stated: < 
“Women will be issued with passes as from January, 
1956.” In October, 1955, 2,000 women, mostly Africans : 
but including women of other races, began protesting 
m Pretoria. They continued to fight the passes with 
march after march, and August 9, 1956 was made 
Women’s Day” in South Africa when 20,000 women 
converged on Pretoria. i 

The book also has pictures and stories of South 
African women who are serving long prison sentences, 
or are banned” because they demand the right to live 
as normal human beings. The story of the Black wom- 
en’s struggle for freedom continues up to the great 
WC 3re Seeing now ’ with women leading many 
i —Tommie Hope 
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UMWA delegates take over conveatioa, back Miller 


Morgantown, W. V'a. — At the most demo- 
cratic labor convention held in recent history, 
the 2,000 mostly young delegates to the UMWA 
International Convention held Sept. 23-Oct. 2 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, supported President Arnold 
Miller against a concerted attempt by a majority 
of the UMWA Executive Board members to re- 
move him from office. 

President Miller, although he suffered some defeats, 
won out for the simple reason that he refused to play 
union politics with the future of the UMW. Vice Presi- 
dent Mike Trbovich, who had opposed Miller almost from 
the time that Miller won the election against corrupt 
Tony Boyle in 1972, went down to defeat when he tried 
to red-bait Miller, accusing him of filling his staff with 
“Communists, Socialists and other radicals.” 

Although Miller wrongly capitulated to the pressure 
from his opposition to expel reporters of the radical press 
from the convention hall, it was Trbovich whom the 
miner delegates rightly rejected by their actions. The 
radical press yelled in protest at being excluded from 
the proceedings, but not a single radical group caught 
the revolutionary significance of what happened at the 
UMWA convention. 

The capitalist and radical press reported that the 
convention was disorganized and chaotic, but that’s be- 
cause their reporters have seldom— if ever — actually 
seed democracy in action. As a matter of fact, it was 
when the delegates took control of the convention — as 
opposed to either the Miller or Trbovich faction — that 
they carried through on the actions they wanted. 

Miller’s greatest response came from the delegates 
when he said that they should keep an open mind and 
vote for what they believed to be right for the mine 
workers — not for the selfish interests of any group. 
MiBer also gained a groundswell of support when he 
proposed, and the convention passed, the unprecedented 
resolution to open the meetings and minutes of the UMW 
Executive Board to the rank-and-file so they could 
“judge for themselves who is disrupting this union.” 

Nevertheless, the delegates voted to do away with 
a grievance arbitration proposal Miller had negotiated 
in the last contract and still supported. The reason was 
simple: the Federal court intervention in UMW strikes is 
based on the Supreme Court decision which ruled that 
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a no-strike clause exists in a union contract if there is 
a binding arbitration clause, such as the miners’ con- 
tract contains. By removing this provision, the miners 
were giving notice that they were demanding the right 
to strike over local grievances without interference from 
the Federal courts which have granted coal operators 
injunctions against massive wildcat strikes which have 
been triggered in the coal fields over contract disputes 
and mine safety violations. 

The nation’s coal miners have long been known as 
the shock troops of American labor, and at their Inter- 
national Convention they combined both their thoughts 
and actions to pave the way to change their conditions 
of both work and life — which they mean to control. They 
will be heard from very loudly in the future. 


Lesson in auto for teachers 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Most auto workers saw the Ford strike as automatic. 
The union bureaucrats began brainwashing us over a 
year ago, saying that we wouldn’t gain anything in the 
new contract — “We would have to really put up a fight 
to hold what we already have.” 

Woodcock told the UAW Council that winning 13 addi- 
tional paid days off was a first step toward the shorten- 
ing of the work week. One GM worker commented: 

“Look at the automation in auto. The last contract 
Woodcock signed had a unit on overtime, but nobody did 
anything about it, because of the depression and inflation 
at the same time. Wait and see what that 13 days off will 
cost us workers. Ford said it would cost him a billion 
dollars over the next three years. How can it cost Ford 
anything? It is labor which produces everything— for it- 
self and for Ford too.” 

In Pico Rivera the teachers struck the school system 
and I heard many teachers say, “here we are the educa- 
tors of Pico Rivera and now we are only beginning to 
get an education.” The teachers had a meeting together 
with parents and one of the school board members. The 
board member was using the Ford strike to show that 
workers were the cause of inflation, and therefore the 
teachers should not be asking for more. But an auto 
worker in the audience got up and gave everyone an 
economics lesson. 

He showed that while in 1937 it cost $500 in labor to 
produce a Chevrolet which sold (or $900, today the labor 
cost for a car is around $300 yet the car costs around 
$7,000. In addition, he spoke about the worker producing 
the value to produce himself, and to house, clothe and 
feed himself and his family, in just a few minutes on 
the assembly line. All the rest of what he produces goes 
directly to the company is profit. 

The teachers are back in the classroom now. Time 
will tell how many will remember the lessons they 
learned on the picket line and in talking with other 
workers. What is new is the development of self-cons- 
ciousness of groups like teachers who are beginning to 
question this capitalist system. 


FROM THE AUTji 


S 




GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Operations for projected full pro- 
duction began, but GM has had a hard time getting to 
full production. Now the bosses are talking about mak- 
ing up for the delays with 10-hour work days. Accord- 
ing to our last contract, work over nine hours a day 
could be refused. Yet day shift has been working nearly 
10 hours every day this week, and when night shift was 
told they were doing 10 hours, the committeeman in- 
formed some body shop workers that “you better work 
all the time the company tells you to.” 

One worker said, “The plant manager wouldn’t know 
what to do if we all punched our time cards out at nine 
hours and walked out.” When someone cautioned about 
the company and the union retaliating, another replied, 
“The same thing that made us stand np together and 
walk out would keep us together to make what we did 
stick.” 

— GM South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— Negotiations for a new local agree- 
ment are going on at Fleetwood, but so far they haven’t 
even cleared up all the t8’s. I ' understand they have 
settled some jobs in the body shop and back dock, but 
in the warehouse and Building 6 where they have added 
on to just about every job, they haven’t settled them. On 
the floors, there is no movement at all on 78’s. 


The only real thing the bargaining committee is 
pushing for is to try to get 17 people back, ten who were 
fired because of the walkout and seven others for very 
petty reasons. But one committeeman was saying if the 
GM national contract is strung out, it might be January 
or later before they arrive at a local agreement. This is 
a new model and the company has broken up the jobs in 
their favor, so they are happy to stretch a settlement as 
long as they can. 

Three months after changeover, we are still working 
regular involuntary overtime, till they reach production. 
Every night they stop the line for as few as ten jobs 
in nine hours; then they can run ten hours production. 
That means hi-lo drivers feeding the line work 11 how's 
or more. While there is no Ideal agreement, the company 
wants to get as much as they can. ■ 

— Second shift worker, Dept. 21 

Warren, Mich. — A tall probationary worker was 
forced to work in the final line pits even though he had 
a back injury from work and the plant doctor gave him 
a PQX saying not to lift or bend. No one can work in 
the pits and not bend over to avoid trucks, but even the 
chief steward told him he had to work there. The next 
week, j:he chief steward apologized for making a mistake, 
saying the PQX really applied io the pit jobs after all. 
The truth is that there might have been no one to do 
that job since absenteeism was so bad that night, and 
the chief steward helped management out of a jam. 

—Main building worker 


ajHE LINE 


Young auto 
workers hit 
by contract d , : 

n Allison 

riTjtftV..; 

If anybody needs to be convinced of the hell hoj^that 
auto workers have to put up with in the shops, here are, a 
couple of figures to show how many people have refused 
to put up with it altogether, and how much of a continu- 
ing revolt there is every day among the workers: 

Between 1970 and ’73, in Chrysler Corp. alone, at least 
50,000 auto workers quit. And in any single day from 
Tuesday through Thursday, there are 42,000 who don’t go 
to work, with absenteeism double that figure on Mondays 
and Fridays. 

Most of these are the younger workers, and they’re 
the ones that both the union and company are trying to 
whip into line with the contract. 

In the first place, new hires have a probationary 
period of 90 days before they can come under the so- 
called protection of the union. They pay union dues, but 
have no protection from management whatsover. 

These new workers also get less pay — 45c per hour 
during the probationary period . . . and Chrysler wants 
to raise it to $1 an hour less, and extend, the time to six 
months. - ■ 



They talk about the worker getting a “pay bonus” at 
the end of tbe 90-day probationary period. A bonus is 
something extra, but this isn’t something extra, it’s the 
money the worker has earned and has been kept from 
him by an agreement between the company and union. 


Instead of demanding that every worker come under 
the protection of the union from the first day of being 
hired, the union is working hand-in-glove with the com- 
pany to put more pressure on the younger workers. The 
reason is simple: the younger workers revolt against the 
dehumanized conditions of labor on the automated pro- 
duction line, and one form this revolt takes is absentee- 
ism. And if there’s one thing the company and union 
can’t tolerate, it is revolt. 


This is one of the biggest problems auto management 
faces, and the union, instead of supporting the younger 
workers by providing protection they’ve paid for in union 
dues, is trying to solve this management problem by 
penalizing the younger workers. 


But one thing is for sure, and that is that younger 
workers aren’t about to give up in their battles against 
the automated production line, and in the process, they’re 
helping to open the eyes of a lot of older production 
workers who have been beaten into line by the contract. 

Uniroyal battles need uuity 

Detroit, Mich.— We learned during the recent rubber 
strike how important it is to stick together. We always 
talk about it, and we all know it’s true. What’s important 
now is to keep sticking together, because nothing has 
changed very much at Uniroyal insofar as production is 
concerned. 

Working conditions are the most important thing for 
us in the plant, and they haven’t changed one bit so far 
as anyone can tell. We know that management doesn’t chi 
anything but pay Bp service to the things that are wrong, 
like machinery and equipment that aren’t kept in gpqd 
operating condition. i Ji; 

When a wheel goes bad on a track that you haveto 
pull, it takes more time and effort to do the work, .but 
management still expects you to get production. It’s, man- 
agement's responsibility to maintain the machines and 
tools we work with, but we’re always penalized when 
they aren’t kept up. 

When workers complain or file grievances, manage- 
ment has a bag of tricks they pull to keep from doing 
anything. If a worker tells the boss about something 
being wrong, the boss will note the complaint and write it 
down along with the day and time. And then, when 
nothing is done about it and the worker files a grievance, 
management will say, “Oh yes, \Ve know about that; we 
have it all down in our records.” 

They’ll talk about doing something,, but never do any- 
thing to correct a problem unless you put the pressure 
on them to do it. And that’s why the rank-and-file has to 
stick together, to put pressure on the supervisors, man- 
agement and the union to take care of the problems the 
workers know are important. 

All Uniroyal workers know these things, and 1 a whole 
lot more. They also know they can demand more and get 
results when they’re all-together. That’s the big job, get- 
ting them together. Now just might be the time to do it. 

— Tire Builders, Midnight Shift 
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ford -lutz reveal depths of U.S. racism 


EDITO 


President Gerald Ford once again confirmed his 
ingrained racism in the disgusting fashion he handled 
the “resignation” of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. By not firing BUtz immediately, Ford- in fact ex- 
posed his own agreement with the substance of Butz’s 
racist obscenities. His only concern was clearly for how 1 
voters would react. 

The fact that Ford at first rushed to find out what 
white farmers, not Blacks, thought, shows h’ow totally 
. tk$ Republicans have already written off the Black vote. 

Upspite the best Republican efforts to ignore Blacks, 
| apd of Democrats to take them for granted, Black 
rage did force Butz out as an embarrassment to the Ad- 
ministration at borne and abroad, 

STENCH OF RACISM REMAINS 

v Belatedly removing Butz from the Cabinet hardly 
clears Ford of the stench of racism. The day after Butz 
resigned he . announced, with the obvious approval of 
Ford, that he would continue to campaign for Ford in 
the Midwest and South, and promptly appeared for Ford 
in Mississippi. Back home in Indiana, Butz received a 
rousing welcome, with one saying, “Back here they 
value people for what they do, not what they say.” 

What Butz did is precisely the problem. Many Blacks 
were enraged to hear the Black Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture James Bostic say, “I know my 
racists and Earl Butz is no racist,” despite revelations 
that Butz had personally helped instruct county agents 
in how to get around federal affirmative action hiring 
laws, and despite the fact that Bostic is the only Black 
appointee at his level in the whole Department. But 
breakmg the law on minority hiring is just one example 
of bow politicians have not only catered to racists in 
| this country, but have also helped foment further racial 
>; division. : v> 

The Nixon Supreme Court, by letting stand the death 


penalty laws of three Southern states, has chosen to sup- 
- port a judicial system built upon racism. The Supreme 
Court has in effect sanctioned local option, and the 
continued use of barbaric laws that are rarely enforced 
except against minorities. 

A new “habitual criminal law” in Louisiana, with a 
penalty of “only” life imprisonment and conceived as 
some sort of lifetime vagrancy statute to clear Bourbon 
Street in New Orleans for the tourists, has filled the 
prisons with 40 percent more inmates. One recent TV 
report showed only Blacks sentenced under this law in 
Louisiana, and for original convictions for such things 
as possession of a stolen TV. 

HIGH LEVEL RACIST SUPPORT 

When Blacks in South Chicago are repeatedly at- 
tacked by Nazi thugs around Marquette Park, the forces 
of law and order cannot find these street criminals, even 
when they have attacked marchers of the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Movement in broad daylight. Instead, it is the 
protesters who are arrested^ (See story, page 1). 

The Chicago suburb of Arlington Heights is using the 
courts to state that it has a continuing right to use zoning 
laws to keep its own “special character” by banning 
housing that conld be available to Blacks. Between Ford 
and Carter, whose code words are “ethnic heritage” and 
“ethnic purity” respectively, Chicago has encourage- 
ment and support at the highest levels. House Speaker 
Albert and Vice-President Rockefeller, unaware of an 
open microphone in Congress which carried their words, 
demonstrated the non-partisan nature of racism in a 
laughing exchange abont Sen. Brooke as a potential Afri- 
can slave and jokes about Liberia during a speech by 
the Liberian President. 

Another especially destructive fact of racism is 
seen in official figures showing Black unemployment as 


75 percent higher than the recession-level of all workers, 
and Black teenage unemployment as five times higher 
than that Many gains by Blacks won on the strength of 
the Civil Rights Movement in the ’60s now have to "be 
fought for again. 

Despite these concerted efforts to turn the historic 
clock back on Blacks and other minorities, they unceas- 
ingly continue to battle against all regression, and in 
their struggles are again inspiring revolutionary ele- 
ments at home and abroad. That is why the forces of 
repression have been stepped up. The struggle is now 
at a new stage, and it is high time that whites begin to 
recognize that their future cannot be separated from 
what happens to Blacks in America. Nowhere is this 
need more urgent than among the white working class, 
suffering from the effects of automation and permanent 
unemployment that can only be erased by the efforts of 
all workers thinking and acting together to transform 
society, j 
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AFTER MAO 

The picture of Mao shared alike by 
most of the Left and the bourgeois schol- 
ars aiflT journalists is that he made the 
“European” theory of Marxism fit the 
Third World, led the greatest revolution 
since WWII, fought the U.S. to a stale- 
mate in Korea, and most important for 
today, saw that Russia had become a 
bureaucracy 'and sought to avoid that in 
. China. That seems the common view of 
the New York Times, Le Monde and the 
Maoist Guardian. / 

In other eulogies after Mao’s death, 
the “independent” CPs of France, Italy 
and Yugoslavia praised him warmly, 
only to have their condolences returned 
by Peking just as Russia’s were. Mean- 
while Peking did accept condolences 
from Pinochet and Schlesinger— and, of 
course, Pinochet had' three days of 
mourning for Mao in fascist Chile. 

Part of Mao’s attraction for would-be 
revolutionaries was that they read him 
as saying that the masses can overcome 
material obstacles if they have revolu- 
tionary philosophy. It is necessary to 
examine their claims against the actual 
reality of life in Mao’s China, and to 
connect the twists and turns of Mao’s 
regime with the objective world develop- 
ments, as Raya Dunayevskaya does. That 
is the only way to fight Maoism which 
has made a new form of Stalinism pal- 
iUatable for the New Left who thought 
ifothby were rejecting Stalinism. 

'nidi I Student 

New York 

-V, :« * * * 

ttao’s death hasn’t had much of an 
. 'impact on the U.S. Maoist Left thus far, 
except that they have all put out memo- 
rial issues of their newspapers. They 
seem to be anticipating a power strug- 
gle, too. I suspect that Mao’s writings 
will become ever more sacred, but 
China’s post-Mao policy (both foreign 
and domestic) will now be open to criti- 
cism. No doubt, Mao’s writings will be 
the basis of these criticisms in the same 


TO OUR READERS 

As we go to press with our Novem- 
ber issue, we have learned that 
many readers in different parts of 
the country have- not yet received 1 
their October issue, which was 
mailed out Sept. 30. If you did not 
get your copy, please let us know 
and we will send you another. 


way that fundamentalist Christians use 
the Bible to criticize the more orthodox 
churches. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Bloomington 

• • * 

I wish the frontpage headline of the 
Two Worlds article on the death of ,Mao 
last issue had made it clearer thdt we 
were not mourning it. Manjrof the work- 
ers were clearly so fed up with all the 
radical papers that had been crying 
about the “tragic loss” that just seeing 
Mao’s name in another headline. turned 
them off. We had the same experience 
selling the paper at several factory gates. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

• 

SOUTH AFRICA/CHICAGO 

The only “fan letter” I ever wrote in 
my life was to Athol Fugard, Winston 
'Ntshona and John -Kani — the white play- 
wright and Black actors from South 
Africa— who held me spellbound when I 
saw “Sizwe Banzi Is Dead” on a visit 
to New York two years ago. It was not 
only that the play showed that the worse 
the treatment the more the Black South 
Africans found creative ways to rebel— 
but the scene in the auto factory was so 
real, that I wondered how the actors 
could have done it — until I found out 
that Mr. Kani bad been a Ford employee 
and Mr. Ntshona a factory lab assistant. 
The fan letter I wrote them was to try 
to convince them they should bring their 
play really “off Broadway” to Detroit, 
so auto workers here could share this 
magnificent play. I rejoiced when they 
shared the Tony award that year for 
best actor of the 74-75 season. And I 
shuddered when I read that they were 
just arrested under the “security laws” 
in South Africa after performing their 
play there. That is more proof than the 
Tony ever could be just how powerful 
their performances were! 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Chicago Tribune is defending the 
U.S. interference in southern Africa by 
saying that our government is “as in- 
terested in preserving minority rights 
and economic health as it is in bringing 
about majority rule.” (We see how in- 
terested the government is in “minority 
rights” by looking at Boston, Detroit, 
and the NAACP). The Defender, on the 
other hand (Chicago’s leading Black 


Mteodei 


newspaper), blasts our government’s ap- 
proach to the South African crisis for its 
“moral inadequacy” and says that Kis- 
singer is “toying with the fate of the 
world for the sake of protecting U.S. 
business interests.’’ Well, at least they 
agree on one thing: our interests in 
Africa are economic, not human. 

Humanist 

Chicago 

* * $ 

I attended a lecture on the South Afri- 
can revolt at Northwestern University 
up in Evanston. Though the lecturer 
drew a comparison between the spirit 
that animates the South African youth 
and the youth on the Southside of Chi- 
cago, I had the feeling that the last thing 
anyone there wanted to hear was the 
concrete nature of the Black struggle 
right in their own backyard. 

One of the things the Black activists 
here are most angry about is the Black 
students who think only of Africa. The 
greatest thing in Chicago is the Martin 
Luther King Jr. movement. We tried to 
bring the international movement and 
Chicago together at our own meeting 
where Rev. Jackson of the MLK Jr. 
Movement spoke on Chicago and Mike 
Connolly of News and Letters Commit- 
tees spoke on South Africa. 

Committee Member 
Chicago 

• 

SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 

It seems incredible that Ford actually 
committed the political faux pas of say- 
ing that Eastern Europe is autonomous 
and free of Russian dominance. We 
know the basic principles of “detente” 
and “peaceful co-existence” are that 
East Europe is recognized by the U.S. 
ruling class as the Russian “sphere of 
influence,” and that Latin America is 
recognized by the Russian rulers as the 
American “Sphere of influence”; that 
both parties agree to disagree about dis- 
puted areas such as the Middle East; and 
that neither will make any serious at- 
tempt to destabilize the other'' party’s' 
class rule. But to hear this prO-Russiau 
propaganda from a U.S. President dem- 


onstrated how close the partnershii 
world domination really is. Even 
mass media, who usually can swa) 
anything dished out by the ruling cl 
is gagging on this one. 

Rci 

Oklah< 

• 

TEACHERS/PARENTS 

STUDENTS/PROTESTS— 

Approximately 1,500 students wa^ 
out of George Washington High Scj 
to protest the demotion of 17 teacj 
and an increase in the average class i 
They carried signs saying “We are] 
dents, not Sardines” and “Don’t j 
with our School”. A rally was held 
the football field, complete with cl 
leaders and student speakers, te 
the school board that they won’t s 
for bureaucratic, insensitive cutba 
The teachers, who were sympathetj 
the students, were warned by the 
ministration not to join the students 
they said, “you could be consolid 
(demoted), too.” 

Re 

.<■- San Fram 

* * * 

- Parents here in California have 
protesting the treatment of young p< 
by police in almost every commu 
Whittier is a conservative Nixon 
across the river from the workers’ 1 
of Pico Rivera. One mother there 
me she sent her son to Colorado to 
him away from the police who ha< 
ready put the first offense against 
I told her that I bad sent my sons o 
state too, after paying over $500 in 
yer’s fees when they tried to put mj 
in jail for having a “weapon”— a j 
of stove wood left in our car from a 
to our cabin. I wanted to keep the p 
from making them into criminals. Hi 
a day goes by that there isn’t a 
article about a police killing of j 
young person. ■ 

Auto Wi 
Pico Rivera, 

* * * 

Recently, members of a GM loCa 
ion here joined with other UAW 1 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: The May 1976 issue of Paunch, a liter- 
ary magazine, was devoted to “Marx and Critical 
Thought.” Below we print excerpts from Raya Duna- 
. yevskaya’s sharply critical commentary on the essay by 
Bill Harrell.) 

❖ * * 

Marx’s Humanism — and that is what Marx named 
his discovery of a new continent of thought: “a new 
Humanism” (U — i s either a revolutionary philosophy of 
liberation or it is nothing at all. Just as a revolutionary 
philosophy of liberation is not just a “philosophy” (much 
less Harrell’s concept of “sociology”), but a struggle for 
actuality, the actuality of freedom, so the uprooting of 
the exploitative system, existing reality, is a great deal 
more than freedom from economic exploitation, rooted 
though it is in that necessity. Rather, the process of 
liberation — “the negation of the negation” — creates 
what Marx, called “new forces, new passions. ”(2) Having 
uprooted the exploitative class structure of society, the 
Subject (the proletariat) has achieved a whole new 
human dimension. Because “the individual is the social 
entity, ”(3) the contradiction between the individual and 
society is transcended. Even when this was still ex- 
pressed in the abstract philosophic language of Hegel, 
instead of Marx’s analysis of cpncrete class struggle and 
historic revolutions, the dialectics of liberation was un- 
ambiguous: “Individualism purified of all that interferes 
with its Universalism, i.e., freedom. ”(■*) 


(1) Lest this be identified only with the young Marx of the 
famous 1844 Economic- Philosophic Manuscripts, consider also Vol- 
ume Ml of Capitol (p. 954) where he defines freedom as "develop- 
ment of human power, which is its own end, the true realm of 
freedom . . 

(2) Capital, Vol. 1, (p.835) contains paragraph on "new forces 
and new passions"; and (p. 837) "negation of the negation" {Charles 
H. Kerr edition is used throughout.) 

(3) Again, lest only the 1844 Manuscripts be thought of 
when identifying individual and social, consider the expression in 
The Communist Manifesto: "the free development of each is the 
condition for the free development of all." 

(4) Hegel, Philosophy of Mind, par. 481. 


Worker's self -emancipation crucial to Marx 


Harrell is right when he says labor is “central to 
Marxian critical analysis” (my emphasis) — and totally 
wrong when fie speaks of it as “ultimate end” as if 
that were not Marx’s specific description of capitalism, 
but of “any” society. All that did was permit him to im- 
pose on Marx’s “ambiguous” conception some sort of 
kinship with today’s state-capitalist societies that call 
themselves Communist. Though Harrell feels compelled to 
qualify that allegedly theoretical affinity, holding that 
the “totalitarian result” “clearly violates its (Marx’s) 
spirit,” he never lets go of his perverse definition: 

Perhaps the most succinct way in which 
one could summarize Marxian political-econ- 
omy is: a theory of the development of 
workers’ control as the prerequisite for a 
society based upon work. 

Far from looking toward “a society based upon 
work” as an “ultimate end,” Marx was so appalled by 
labor that he, at first, called for “the abolition of 
labor.”(5) What convinced him otherwise, that is to say 
had him concretize the concept, and call, instead, for 
“the emancipation of labor” was the laborer, his class 
struggles, his daily resistance at the point of production, 
where the instrumentality, machinery, dead labor, dom- 
inated living labor. The revolt of the laborer against his 
exploiter, the capitalist, was also directed against the 
ideology, the false consciousness, which represented him 
as what he is not 

MARX’S CRITIQUE OF classical political economy’s 
great discovery that labor was the source of aU value 
was that labor was treated only as “source,” not as 
Subject, the “gravedigger” of the system resting on 
alienated labor. Naturally, workers’ control of production 
would change that mode of labor, but for that to be the 
absolute opposite of capitalistic reification of labor and 
its transformation of man into thing, labor has to be- 
come self-activity, -development not only of production, 

(5) The German Ideology, p.69. 


but the self-development of man/woman,< 6 ) the human 
dimension. Over 100 years before Hannah Arendt dis- 
covered the difference between labor and work, and 
profoundly misread Marx, and Harrell read Arendt as 
(Continued on Page 6) 

(6) In the same Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts where Marx 
wrote, "The secret of the relationship of man to man finds its un- 
ambiguous definitive, open, obvious expression in the relationship 
of man to woman" he attacked not only capitalist private prop- 
erty but also "quite vulgar and unthinking communism". 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year, 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and th£- 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements fnwn 
practice, which were themselves a form of thebry. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could toe heard, and the unity of wofkp? 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the^editor. 

The paper is the monthly 'publication of News’ : 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the 'abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private forih as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from ‘the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us- both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


f Views 


i support of Ford workers on strike at 
’ico Rivera. Some of the workers on the 
icket line tried to raise the old banner 
ong of “Solidarity,” but the mood there 
'as anything but one of solidarity. The 
hion leadership is as little interested in 
r orkers joining together as the corpora- 
ons. A mile from the picket lines at 
ord, teachers and students of Pico Ri- 
era were striking against a school dis- 
•ict board that refuses to negotiate 
ith the independent union of teachers, 
(hen representatives of that strike came 
> the nearby Ford plant to lend their 
iipport to the striking auto workers, the 
sachers were told by UAW bureaucrats 
»at their support was not welcome! If 
ay victories are to be won, we are 
oing to have to go over the heads of 
ar official union leadership. 

J. Hillstrom 
California 
O 

PLAYING WITH OUR LIVES 

It is not that I believe the deaths of the 
Iderly people given swine flu shots were 
ecause of the vaccine, but it is ridicu- 
>us to deny there was a “direct” con- 
ection between the shots and the deaths. 

; shows precisely the sad state of medi- 
ine in our so-called “advanced” world; 
tat nobody considered it important to 
rink of the whole person, to show any 
jnsitivity to stress on the aged, and to 
repare those who might suffer a heart 
ttack as a result of a procedure that 
ist herded people into long lines and 
i-alked up how many were inoculated 
i some impersonal score-board. Medi- 
ine under capitalism becomes more and 
lore like production on an assembly 
ne. 

Angry Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

In the Northside area of Brooklyn > the 
immunity has occupied a fire house and 
revented the City from closing it for 
le past year. The occupation began 
hen the City decided to ease its finan- 
al crisis by closing several fire sta- 
ons, claiming that the extra minutes 
would take to reach fires in the area 


were not “critical.” The Northside Com- 
munity disagreed, and took matters into 
their own hands. The City has been 
“negotiating” ever since, and now has a 
“fact-finding” panel looking into the 
matter. How blatantly they play games 
with people’s lives! 

Concerned 
New York 

* * * 

I recently began work as a non-union 
welding trainee on the CETA program, 
and was issued my helmet by a young 
white male yard foreman. The inside 
foreman, who is Black, fortunately 
noticed that it did not have the essential 
dark protective glass without which I 
would have suffered severe burns of 
my eyes. I don’t know if it was a care- 
less disregard for human welfare, or 
a conscious or unconscious attempt to 
injure a woman trying to learn a tradi- 
tionally male skill — but what- has struck 
me is who is helping me. My work 
partner is a young Black man who 
gives me a lot of Support. I’m beginning 
to understand that I have a lot to learn, 
and who is helping me to learn it. 

White Working Woman 
Detroit 

- O 

INDIRA'S "PROGRESS" 

In America poor people have to sell 
their blood. In India, they sell their 
capacity to reproduce. India claims it is 
“making some real progress” in birth 
control but it is just increasing poverty 
and repression. One state said those with 
more than three children can no longer 
get land grants or housing loans. After 
1977 civil servants who have a 4th child 
will lose their jobs. Some are told their 
children cannot continue in school unless 
the parent is sterilized, and some busi- 
nesses send lists of newly sterilized em- 
ployees to the government. There are 
“brightly striped awnings all over the 
country” where those desperate for 
money or food receive $8 and 2 cans of 
cooking oil in exchange for submitting 
to a vasectomy. There is nothing that 
can be said about a situation like this 
except that a true social revolution be- 


comes more necessary every day if 
humanity is to remain human. 

Feminist 

-Chicago 

O 

SCHOMBURG APPEAL 

The world’s most important repository 
of Black literature and art is in jeopardy. 
Fifty years after its founding, the irre- 
placeable collections of the Schomburg 
Center are threatened with disintegra- 
tion because of the lack of adequate fund- 
ing for their proper care. Every year 
thousands of students around the world 
use its facilities through microfilm. Wide 
public support is essential to preserve 
these treasures. Gifts should be sent, 
payable to “The Schomburg Center” to: 

Committee for the Schomburg Center 
476 Fifth Ave. 

NYC 10018 
O 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

If you look at the UN last year-, it 
seemed like the “Third World” was tak- 
ing over, but this, only gave Kissinger a 
chance to come out “against racism.” 
Before he went to Africa to deal with the 
“revolutionary leaders,” Kissinger met 
with the Black Caucus and the NAACP 
here. Now contrast this with what the 
youth in both South Africa and Chicago 
are saying right now with their self- 
activity. So alienated is the Black lead- 
ership from the real movements for free- 
dom that they have dealings with the 
very person who is interested most in 
putting down any kind of revolt, instead 
of seeing solutions as embodied in such 
mass youth movements. 

Old Politico 
Los Angeles 

•: & o . ♦ •_ V; • 

There have been two important de- 
velopments in Canada recently. On the 
one hand, increasing workers’ resist- 
ance to the deepening economic crisis, 
shown by the National Day of Protest 
on Thursday, October 14. This strike was 
partly inspired by the militant activity 
of Quebec workers in past years, and 
it brought together workers from all 
parts of the country and all origins. On 
the opposite side is the increasingly 
blatant artti-French racism in English 
Canada, epitomized by the resignation 
of Defense Minister Richardson on the 
day preceding the strike over federal 
bilingualism policies, and by continuing 
racist oppostion to bilingualism by An- 
glo-Canadian air-traffic controllers. ~ 

The strike was just the “tip of the 


iceberg” of the workers’ movement, but 
if the counter-revolution is to be over- 
come, racism cannot be allowed to be 
used like a “tool” by the bourgeoisie 
to pry it apart— as it was used to divide 
Quebec workers against Native peoples 
in the James Bay. Unfortunately, the 
enormous chauvinism of many middle- 
class French-Canadian intellectuals and 
professionals helps the racists, and 
amongst English-Canadian intellectuals, 
even the most liberal-minded are not 
clear on this linguistic issue, and this 
includes even the N.D.P. and the Left 
groups. 

It is urgent to recognize how deep and 
dangerous racism is in .Canada; no one 
can afford to “play innocent” on this 
question any more. Observer 

Windsor 

* * * 

I received the Political-Philosophic 
Letter #1 on the “UN Resolution on 
Zionism” and I thank you very much. 
The Letter is excellent. The ability of 
“revolutionaries” to “see no evil” when 
it is the easy or convenient choice is 
unfortunately an all too pervasive real- 
ity. Keep up the good work. 

„ New Reader 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Editor’s note — See ad for Letters, pv 7. 

* * * .•!- ,5 

Thank you for your new pamphlet. I’m 
glad women are beginning to comq jnto 
their own after all these eenturiestitout 
it is only a beginning. Whenever I think 
of how fortunate it is that the Red Beret 
Brigadiers of the Women’s Emergency 
Brigade were “rescued” for faistogy be- 
fore it became too late (the BBC-TV.doc- 
umentary on the WEB that was 'made 
this past year and was just released in 
October is a work of art) I feel angry 
for all our foremothers who must remain 
anonymous while we read about their 
spouses and slavemasters. 

I am impressed with new Israeli wom- 
en T met recently. Regardless of set pol- 
itical ideas I feeLsure they will be a 
greater instrument for liberation of the 
poor Arab women, as well as the rest 
of the downtrodden in that area, than 
any other force now on the horizon. 

Genora Johnson 
California 

Editor’s note — Genora Johnson was the 
rebognized leader of The Women’s 
Emergency Bridage which played a crit- 
ical role in the first sitdoums during the 
birth of the CIO. See our newest pamph- 
let, Working Women For Freedom. 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5)) 

an improvement on Marx’s concept, Marx had spent a 
lifetime developing the concept of the duality of labor. 
It is “about”! 7 ) the wily category Marx takes credit for 
creating . . . 

None before Marx had split the category, labor, but 
it is this, just this, which discloses the perversity of 
capitalism whose mode of production, with its factory 
clock, pounds all the many varieties of concrete labor 
into one abstract mass of “socially-necessary labor- 
time. ”(8) Marx, having followed the worker from the 
market place, where the worker, though “free”, had sold 
himself, or rather his ability to labor, labor power, as a 
commodity, proceeded to the workshop — the centerpoint 
of Marx’s Capital is the analysis of ‘The Labor Process 
and the Process of Producing Surplus-Value.” There 
he .trafe the laborer as he is turned into an appendage 
of Sf &ichine. This dead labor (labor congealed into the 
fortp Of machine) dominates living labor, after which 
“it”, as commodity, . be he employed or unemployed, 
gets thrown back into the market. There — and this 
there is not only the market place but includes .the 
whole of bourgeois culture — “The Fetishism of Com- 
modities” reigns supreme not only over capital/labor, 
but also over independent intellectuals, including the 
discoverers of labor as the source of all value.! 9 ) This 

> {7) The only other category Marx claimed credit for is the 

split in the category of capital into constant capital and variable 
capital, but since capital was treated not as a thing but a relation- 
ship of production of capitalist to laborer, and since constant capi- 
tal was but another name for dead labor and variable capital to 
living labor which is the only element that underwent a variation 
in magnitude fcecavse, of all the millions of commodities exchanged 
'» daily, this alone was living and could be and was exploited to pro- 
duce all surplus values as well as its own exchange-value, wages, 
ttrcy all ended With the split in the category labor, thus: concrete 
and abstract; labor/laboc power; living labor/dead labor; constant/ 
variable capital; fetishism of commodities. 

(8) Contrast this concept of time by factory clock and world 
market as "socially-necessary 4 ' with Marx's concept of historic time 
as "place of human development." The same totally different world 
relates to all the criticisms piled on "immiseration" as against 
Marx's insistence that, be the worker's payment "high or low/' 
capital ("value big with value") "vampire-like" sucks him dry of 
'TrCe individuality." (See the whole of Part VII, "Accumulation of 
Capital," and the penultimate chapter, "The Historical Tendency 
of Capitalist Accumulation." (Capital, I.) 

(9) In The Eighteenth Bramoire of Louis Bonaporte, Marx ex- 

plained why it was he considered intellectuals "petty bourgeois" like 
"shopkeepers", though in "their education and individual position 
'they may be separated from them as widely os heaven from earth. 
Whdf makes tttem representatives of the petty bourgeoisie is the 
fact that in their minds they do not go beyond the limits which 
the latter do not go beyond in life, that they are consequently driven 
theoretically to the same tasks and solutions to which material 
interests and social position prac tically drive the latter." 

Kng marchers escape bombing 

(Coutbraed from Page l) 

His girlfriend died in that same hospital 18 months 
ago because of what her people feel was criminal neg- 
lect, which is equivalent to murder. Many other people 
have since come to us and written us letters about sim- 
ilar stories of negligent treatment. So what we are talk- 
ing about now is being involved in a total kind of struggle. 

This racism is the kind of atmosphere Nixon re- 
ushered into America — this atmosphere of killing stu- 
dents at Jackson State campus or Kent State, or shooting 
brothers in the street, or killing Ffed Hampton because 
his ideology is negative to their interests— killing people 
and getting away with it. Medgar Evers’ killer is still 
walking the streets in Mississippi. It is this kind of 
atmosphere America is now in with the Mayor Daleys 
and the Fords. (See Editorial, page 4.) 

. Right now they have the courts, the police, the 
mayor, the press and aU the tanks and weapons you 
can think of. We have exactly what King talked about, 
what Gandhi talked about, what Jesus preached about. 
We have what Medgar Evers and Mrs. Liuzzo and all 
of those who died in the South fighting for freedom and 
justice had. Hundreds of thousands of student had it. 

, We have what the South African and Rhodesian 
masses have — the will to be free. The desire for the 
truth, love, and that undying will to be free will prevail 
over all unclear bombs and other weapons of destruction. 

' “ Dictators and terrorist conspirators always attempt 
tffi^stroy the truth through acting out the saying in 
tfe® Bible: “Behold here comes the dreamer and let’s 
slfffi him and see what will become of 'his dreams.” 
■^hey will kill King, Lumumba, Malcolm, and Luthuli. 
Thgy were vessels of the truth. But they will not kill the 
trutjh- AU the young men and women all over the world 
who embody the truth cannot be destroyed. 

— Rev. Edgar Jackson 


Nueva edicion, en espanol . . . 
Marxismo y Libertad 
por Raya Dunayevskaya 

“El intelectual revoluciomrio de los Estados 
Unidos no puede sino tener deseos de mostrar la 
otra Norteamerica, diferente a aquella del capital- 
ismo . . . la solidaridad mas significativa es aquella 
que expresan los intelectuales revolucionarios, para 
quienes los actos de solidaridad son inseparables 
de una filosofia de la liberacion.” — de la Introduc- 
tion especial a los lectores latinoamericanos. 

.... 'Preeio: $3 (25t> porte) 

Envie a: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, MI 48207 


nation and Marx 


is no accident, says Marx, as only “freely associated 
men” can strip the fetishism from commodities. 

Obviously, Harrell thinks he is the exception and 
can give a more “substantative” view of freedom whose 
thought, as it moved to materialist “political economy” 
was “so wrong as to be irrelevant” and became “pro- 
gressively narrower.” To correct that, Harrell empties 
the specificity of Marxian categories, introducing such 
total confusion into that most precise expression, “cap- 
ital accumulation,” as to make it both equivalent to 
bourgeois culture and acceptable to Marx since “bour- 
geois culture provides the necessary capital accumula- 
tion as well as the abstract insight as to the ultimate 
end of universal freedom.” On the way to his conclusion 
of the know-it-all, be-it^l “sensual needs,” Harrell arms 
himself with what he conceives as support from “Critical 
Thought” . . . 

* S * 

UNFORTUNATELY. THOUGH HIS sympathy lies 
in the direction (of the Frankfurt School) , Harrell hardly 
presents a total picture of them, whether in relation to 
Marx or “as such.” First he fails to show the division 
within. What they were in the 1930’s and early 1940’s, 
and what they became in the post-war years hardly 
makes a unified outlook — not totalitarian, need it be 
added, but nevertheless motivated by Marxism, inde- 
pendent, and separate from both the German Social 
Democracy and the Russian “state socialism.” Secondly, 
he acts as if the present “school” — the Habermas 
“school” — that is altogether removed from both Marx- 
ism and the original Critical school, speaks with a like 
voice ... 

Though he analyzes more of Marcuse’s works as 
against none of Adorno’s and little of Horkheimer, the 
founders of Frankfurt School, the truth is that his pre- 
occupation is Eros and Civilization. Or, more precisely 
put, sensuality sans history, applicable to “all” cultures, 
as substitute, not just for Marx’s “economics” or “soci- 
ology” — or passions, striving to reconstruct exploitative 
capitalism on humanist beginnings ... 

As for Harrell’s dramatic climax, that the inclusion 
of “sensual needs” into “socio-historical categories” 
would assure the conquest of “unhappy consciousness” — 
“ ‘unhappy consciousness’ resolves itself through the 
discovery of the sensual in the form of its particularity,” 
— I wish him happiness. But let him not forget that 
the “unhappy consciousness” is only a quite early stage 
in Hegel’s Phenomenology, and in Marx’s new con- 
tinent of thought and in critical thought to the present; 
there is a long, long' road still ahead. 


From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao ... 

Philosophy and Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“The fact that everyone from Henry Kissinger to 
‘populist Maoists’ identify Mao and China as a sin- 
gle unbroken totalized unity cannot hide either the 
life-and-death divisions between the Chinese people 
and their rulers, or those within the ‘leadership,’ 
as Sheng Wu-lien’s Manifesto, on the one hand, and 
the ‘liquidation’ of Lin Piao, on the other hand, 
prove.” — from Alternatives, Ch. 5, “The Thought 
of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Price: $2.95 ($8.95 hard coyer) 
plus 25c postage 
Order from: News & Letters 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Ml 48207 



Indian activist sees no answer 
in working with present system 

(f am turning over my column this month to Butch 
Elliott, a long-time activist in the Native American 
movement — Shainape Shcapwe.) 

Dennis Banks, Russell Means and two other members 
of the Indian movement who were accused of killing FBI 
' agents are now free, in one sense, of the charges, but 
they are not free of the system. Indian treaties still have 
not been dealt with and we are all still facing many 
problems. 

As good as Dennis Banks and Russell Means are, 
they are not the sole purpose of what the movement was 
all about. The movement didn’t set out just to free its 
leaders when they were sent to jail. It looks like the 
federal government has laid one on us. It took away the 
original idea of what people had set out to do. 

I’ve been to Wounded Knee, Montreal, Caughna- 
waughna, Kenora, doing the same things and coming up 
with the same results. Just like when we fought to get 
Dick Wilson out, you fight for three or four years against 
the elective system, and then you turn around and elect 
a good guy. So you have a good guy now, but what about 
the next election? You are still using the same process. 

NO WORKING WITHIN SYSTEM 

After a while you start thinking that maybe you can 
work with that kind of system. It used-to be a go-round 
fight with me and a cousin in Canada who works with 
AIM (American Indian Movement). Hesaid he wouldn’t 
have anything to do with federal monies. I would say, 
“Well, couldn’t you just sort of tie in to something and 
use it to hold you over?” But now I can see his point. 

Take Wounded Knee, for example. Sometimes I think 
nothing realty came of Wounded Knee, not immediately 
at least, but I still keep in the back of my mind that that 
was the first big step. 

Some people say, “What came out of Wounded Knee 
was that the government took notice of us and gave us 
all these federal funds.” A reporter asked a colleague, 
“How did Wounded Knee affect what you are doing 
today?” and he said, “The movement is a big thing 
among Indian people, and with these federal funds we 
can move more forward.” He really believes that! 

FUNDS TO BUY OFF THREATS 

I say that we did get noticed because of Wounded 
Knee, but as a threat. And in a “sophisticated” country 
what you do with a threat is give people money so their 
aches and pains will go away, but it is*these federal 
funds which move you closer to the noose. 

People will say, “Indians are getting more progres- 
sive; we can set up large centers and constructive or- 
ganizations.” That kind of organizing isn’t a threat to 
anybody, especially the government when they’re in 
control. 

In most native people now this big internal struggle 
has to go on and be resolved as to what, really, are we 
going to do. What kind of direction are we going to take 
as a total sovereign people? What stand do Indian 
people have to take to get the recognition of their trea- 
ties? And you are never going to be able to do that unless 
some kind of drastic thing happens. 
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Thai student revolt crushed by rightist coup 


by Jim Mills 

Thai military dictators seized power Oct. 6 in the 
wake of growing revolutionary youth activity, and re- 
actionary frenzy orchestrated against it. 

It was the third day of a joint demonstration by the 
National Student Center of Thailand (NSCT) and the 
National JLabor Council, which included all state-owned 
industries that had planned a general strike for Oct. 8. 

Over 41 leftist youth were killed at Thammasat Uni- 
versity in Bangkok, either by police weapons or by brutal 
lynchings. Inside the university, 1,700 were arrested, and 
3,000 more students and intellectuals were rounded up 
throughout Thailand. 

Besides closing the universities and arresting thou- 
sands, the new regime combed Bangkok for “communist” 
literature and confiscated and burned one million such 
books. 

The NSCT had mobilized 20,000 students throughout the 
Country to demonstrate against tire Seni Pramoj regime 
which had failed to remove former dictator Thanon 
Kittikachorn from Thailand after he returned from exile 
on Sept. 19. Demonstrations had already forced former 
dictator Praphas Charusathien hack into exile after he 
entered the country Aug. 15. 

These protests had roots in those which toppled the 
41-year dictatorship, headed by the two, in October, 1973. 
Later ■ demonstrations brought three successive civilian 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 

“The stage following on independence is the most 
dangerous.” — Oginga Odinga 

It has been reported by a New York Times corres- 
pondent, in South Africa, that the Black youth that 
sparked and led the demonstrations and strikes against 
the apartheid government of South Africa are busy read- 
ing banned copies of Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of the 
Earth. This report indicates that the activist youth are 
as much concerned with ideas as they are with demon- 
strations, strikes and guerrilla warfare. 

Of all the theorists of the African liberation move- 
ments of the 1950*8 and the 1960’s, Fanon was the one 
that was the most concerned about what happens after a 
colonial country has gained its independence; and his 
concern was not an abstract analysis, but very concrete 
and very human. 

He saw and experienced those movements from the 
point of view of the masses in revolt against the dehu- 
manizing system of colonial exploitation that reduced 
humanity to an object among other objects to the extent 
that a colonial peasant was less than an animal. H 

It was from the lowest level of colonial society that 
Fanon judged the validity of the national revolutions and 
the national bourgeoisie. For Fanon any abstract shib- 
boleth about economics, democracy or morality was a 
heap of rubbish if it did not find concrete existence in 
the very lives of the masses. In the colonies the hollow- 
ness of western democracy was self-evident. 

In The Wretched of the Earth Fanon wrote that all 
these values, “the triumph of the human individual, of 
clarity and of beauty— become lifeless, colorless knick- 
knacks. All those speeches seem like a collection of dead 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

insane that the union would agree to have those that 
are working pay for those who are retired. 

The union is hollering that it is a victory, that the 
workers ratified it. They never take - into consideration 
how many did not vote for it. Most of the workers were 
opposed, but they said, “What can we do. It was not 
what we wanted to strike for in the first place.” Already 
GM has notified the union that it will not be bound by 
Ford’s contract. In the past, when one of the Big Three 
settled, it set a pattern for the others. 

The union today is a far cry from what it was years 
ago. Some are saying that Woodcock never speaks like 
a union leader, doesn’t even mention gut issues that 
workers face each and every day of their lives. But that 
is not the reason that the union has deteriorated to where 
it is today. 

Many of the things that workers were yelling for 
in the old days, the union leaders opposed. Workers 
would call for a general strike and strike all the auto 
plants at the same time. Today, this is the worst thing 
a worker could ask for, according to union leaders. 

Workers Used to get the contract as soon as it was 
agreed to by the company and the union, and would 
have time to study it before they ratified it. Now you 
cannoh get it until months afterwards, if at all. 

Workers have been sold down the river so often in 
recent years that they do not expect major gains out 
of any contract. All contracts that the union negotiated 
years ago were retroactive from the date the contract 
expired. Now It’s six months to a year later before the 
company begins to pay and nothing is mentioned of the 
date the contract expired. 

It is no longer a question of looking for any good 
leaders. It is a question of workers taking complete 
control of their union and their lives. It is a question of 
basic principles that one stands on— to live and die for. 


governments to power. Thai ytfiith had also moved 
again this year to eject U.S. B-52's and soldiers from 
Thailand. 

Yet the spectre of reaction never diminished; In 
March, a military alert was called in the face of a 
NSCT demonstration against a delay in U.S. withdrawal. 
Again, in July, right-wing students bombed crowds pro- 
testing the remaining U.S. troops. f 

The Thai youth revolt represents more than the con- 
tinuation of anti-U.S. imperialism movements in Indo- 
china and the rest -of the world. Revolutionary youth 
resurgence is world- wide. 

V South African youth are ever-deepening their revo- 
lutionary activity — and Reason. Most recently, groups 
of youth in several townships smashed horded liquor 
stocks and children searched cars to destroy liquor bottles 
they discovered. This activity served as opposition to 
heavy drinking, seen as a sign of capitulation to white 
control. 

In Colombia, students at the national University in 
Bogota demonstrated in October in the face of renewed 
martial law which they were protesting. 

The youth passion for freedom in the U.S. likewise 
shows itself daily, from Chicano youth marching against 
increased police harassment in Oakland* Cal., to youth’s 
opposition to renewed curfews in Detroit, meant to supress 
opposition to both stagnating unemployment and the 
emptiness of prison-like schools. 

Afritm youth, Fmon's theory 

words; those values which seem to uplift the soul are 
revealed as worthless, simply because they have noth- 
ing to do with the concrete conflicts in which the people 
are engaged.” And if the national bourgeoisie and its in- 
tellectual entourage assume these ‘values’ to be the goal 
of the revolution and have not grounded themselves in the 
mass movement, whose very existence is a cry to trans- 
form society, then the revolution is at the point of slip- 
ping precipitously into neo colonialism. 

In Fanon’s philosophy the purpose of the revolution 
is not a mere exchange of power, but the transformation 
of all social relationships that literally brings into being 
new men and women. He did not think that Africa should 
imitate Europe, but must create an absolute new begin 1 
ning for Africa and the world. > 

Fanon has come under considerable criticism from 
Maoist and other state capitalist groups for basing his 
philosophy of the African revolutions on the “lowest” 
segment in colonial society. Their criticism, however, 
fails to mention Fanon’s philosophical reason for doing 
so, which is derived *from Hegel’s The Phenomenology 
of Mind— particularly. op “Lordship and; Bondage.” 

It Wa§ ’there' that Fatidn discovered the dialectical 
relationship between the oppressor and the impressed, 
that is, how the oppressed gain their own self-conscious- 
nes'S 1 — being-far -self, The "concept Of being-for-self and not 
for-other was the revolutionary hub of Fanon’s philoso- 
phy of the African revolutions. In the deepest strata of 
African society this idea was most evident. It was the 
basis of the only “ontological opposition” both to colon- 
ialism and neo-colonialism. 

The youth of South Africa are reading Fanon because 
they are seeking a philosophy of revolution. They know 
who their apartheid enemy is, but their concern is also 
with the new society that they must have in order to 
live as totally free people. 

To many African revolutionaries this concern is as 
urgent as the revolt against the white oppressor because 
after two decades of African ‘liberation’ they can see a 
veritable Sargasso Sea of wrecked economies and 
bankrupt politicians. Zimbabwe and South Africa are at a 
juncture of African history when neo-colonialism is, on 
the agenda with European oppression. 


A Mew Political-Philosophic Letter . . . 

"Kissinger's African Safari: Pressuring Rhode- 
sia While Bolstering Apartheid South Africa" 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, No. 7 in the Series 
$5 for entire series of 10, postpaid 
50c for single Letters, plus 15c postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, MI 48207 
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Several thousand women and men joined the Ad Hoc 
Committee to Keep Abortion Legal in a demonstration 
at the second Ford-Carter debate in San Francisco. The 
hastily organized pro-abortion demonstration grew out 
of women’s rising fears that, like the civil rights gams of 
the ’ 60 s, the right to abortion would be lost doe to the 
constant threat of a constitutional amendment prohib- 
iting abortion. 

FREE GARY TYLER 

Detroit Fund Raising Rally 

Saturday, Oct. 30, 2 p.m. 
Donation: $1 — - Students SO* 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 
Hear Mrs. Tyler, Gary's mother, re- 
port on the latest developments to win 
justice for her son. ^ 

Hostos— who's really guilty? 

(The following is excerpted from “Eco; de Hostos?’ 
a bilingual student newspaper published at Hostos Com- 
munity College, New York City.) 

The 40 who were arrested during the first take-over 
in April, were released despite allegations by Candido 
de Leon (college president) that during the illegal take- 
over damages of $200,000 were caused. 

Candido de Leon tried to prove before the court 
that we were responsible for those damages. These 
allegations were found to be without basis when the 
criminal court judge decided to drop the charges 
and release the 40. , 

We want the community to understand that there 
was nothing illegal during the take-over, because the 
students with the community have a legitimate right 
to defend what is theirs in whichever way possible and 
Mr. de Leon should be very clear about this. 

We suggest, that if there was any illegality it was on 
the part of the BHE (Board of Higher Education) and 
de Leon, who want to eliminate the only bilingual 
institution on the East Coast . . . which cost the com- 
munity sweat and sacrifice to obtain ... it was only 
an attempt to discredit the 40 and to also frighten the 
students so that they will not struggle to keep their 
school. 

. . . How can such allegations be made by the per- 
son responsible for the elimination of the Behavioral 
Science Dept., the Nursing Dept., and the termination 
of two counselors, 24 professors and the legal advisor, 
Gladis Aponte? 

We must .(determine who was hurt by the take-over. 
It hurt the interests of those who wanted to use the 
struggle of the community and the students. It was hot, 
nor ever will be damaging the community, because ! the 
interests that we defend are those of the students and 
the communifjT.' 

Mr. de Leon said that if the 40 were fouhil gditty, 
he would take the case to the faculty and the ijitudent 
body. Now that it is known that they are not guilty, 
Mr. de Leon will not be able to do anything, but 'We 
will take this farce before the students and faculty: - 

We will have to also make dear to them the neces- 
sity of maintaining our college open permanently. If We 
achieved a partial victory, we assure the community 
and students thtat we will win a final victory. 


Beginning November 14 ... a new series of 9 classes in 

DIALECTICS OF LIBERATION 

Uniting Philosophy and Revolution For Our Age 

Comprehensive views of Hegel - Marx - Lenin - Trotsky - Mao - Sartre 
First 3 classes: IN DETROIT — Sunday, Nov. 13, 21 and Dec. 5 
TIME: 7 p.m. PLACE: Highland Park YWCA, 13130 Woodward. 

Dec. 5 lecture: “ Philosophy of Mind: a Movement From Practice or Outsiders 
Looking In?’- by Raya Dunayevskaya, author of Philosophy and Revolution . 
IN NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES: Contact News and Letters Com- 
mittees in your area (see Directory, p. 3) for schedule of classes. 
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In memoriam 


Of all the stupidities and lies that have issued 
from President Ford’s mouth in this electioneering 
campaign, none compared with his assertion, in the 
debate with Carter, that there was “no Ruissian 
domination of Eastern Europe.’’ And yet that was 
no accidental obtuseness to the East European Free- 
dom Fighters who fought Russian totalitarianism. 

It is a fact that President Eisenhower was busy 
sending “condolences” to the Central Committee 
. of the Communist Party upon Stalin’s death just 
when very many, from those in East Germany 
to the Vorkuta slave laborers within Russia itself, 
were planning revolt and were under the illusion that 
nfttfie West” would help revolutionaries since it, too, 
^opposed Russia. 

And it is a fact that all the East European Re- 
volts— from East Germany, June 17, 1953; through 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


China 


Outside of the Canadian press (Ross Munro, 
Toronto Globe and Mail, 9/29/76) the Schlesinger 
trip to China rated little coverage the week Mao 
died, although it was clear that he alone would be 
witness to events and nuclear installations that no 
other Westerner had seen, in a historically crucial 
week. For one thing, that invitation to Schlesinger 
had been tendered by none other than Mao himself 
the moment Ford fired Schlesinger for being cool 
to detente with Russia. 

For another, the coincidence of his finally appear- 
ing in China the day before Mao died meant that, 
though no foreigners were invited to the Mao funeral, 
Schlesinger was permitted to remain and would see 
a great many more material things than grief for 
Mho. 

In fact, Schlesinger was given a 23-day grand 
tour of nuclear installations, military exercises, visit- 
ed Sinkiapg, Inner Mongolia, Tibet, Kweilin, Shang- 
hai and Peking, where he met and talked with the 
new .Chairman, Hua Kuo-feng. While this was 
an allegedly “non substantive” discussion, there was 
no doubt, as Schlesinger’s aides put it, that “oppor- 
tunities for parallel action between the United States 
and China” were discussed. 

There was even less doubt that “the parallel ac- 
tion” discussed was directed against Russia. After 
all, ex-Defense Secretary Schlesinger’s being a 
hawk on relations with Russia was exactly what pro- 
duced the invitations. It is what governed his deci- 
sion v to go. The special treatment he got there, 
although he now holds no government position, is of 
the essence. 

As for liberals who think there is a difference 
between the reactionary who heads the government, 


Hungary, 1956; Czechoslovakia, 1968; to Poland, 1970* 
and again this year— not only occurred on their own 
strength but were always betrayed by “the West” as 
well as “the East”. By “the East” we do mean 
China as well as Russia, since it was Mao who 
boasted of the fact that he had urged Khrushchev 
to send in the tanks to Hungary to crush that revolu- 
tion. 

What made it particularly painful to hear Ford’s 
“slip of the tongue” in the year 1976, was that this 
is the 20th anniversary of that greatest of all East 
European revolts. In Noverriber, 1956, when the spon- 
taneous revolt broke out, and was crushed by Rus- 
sian-Chinese state-capitalists who dare call them- 
selves “Communists”, Marxism and Freedom was 
going to press and stated: “The revolutionary forces 


Ford, and the one who aspires to the presidency, 
Carter, let them explain the speed with which Schle- 
singer, upon his return, hurried to Georgia to brief 
Carter for his debate with Ford. 

While we may have our doubts about the Cana- 
dian reporter’s view as to how “well versed in the 
Chinese defensive strategy of people’s wars” Schle- 
singer is, we do not doubt at all that what con- 
cerned Schlesinger and Hua Kuo-feng is getting 
some U.S. heavy military hardware to bring China 
up to “competitive strength” with Russia. 


Canada 


Oct. 14 was a National Day of Protest in Canada 
organized by the Canadian Labor Congress (CLC) 
against wage controls. Tens of thousands of workers 
stayed off their jobs to demonstrate their opposi- 
tion to the government’s year-old wage-control pro- 
gram. 

Postal deliveries, public transportation and 
major industries were slowed and sometimes even 
stopped by the nationwide general strike. The fol- 
lowing expresses the feelings of one Canadian; 

“No one in Canada except the Liberal Members 
of Parliament admit to supporting the controls. 
Trudeau got elected last time opposing them, and 
no one seems to be benefitting from them. Unem- 
ployment rises, businesses delay expansion, only 
the government goes on expanding programs and 
personnel. 

“Canada tail-ends the U.S., not only from choice 
but because our economy is not viable in its present 
form except as a client economy. Where dependence 
is not on the U.S. it is on export of raw materials 
and grains to Japan and Europe. 

“The federal government is controlled by Que- 


VS. 


now unloosed cannot be overcome by sheer force. 
They have been driven underground, but they have 
not disappeared, nor was the impact exhausted with- 
in the national boundaries of Hungary.” 

In this, the 20th anniversary of that elemental 
revolt, the “in memoriam” is not only a salute to 
the courage and bravery of the martyrs who have 
fallen, but to stress that they have not fallen in vain. 
By raising a banner of total liberation, they have 
also created a new form of struggle and thought for 
us to follow, from the establishment of Workers’ 
Councils and decentralization of workers’ rule, to 
bringing onto the historic stage Marx’s Humanism 
as the philosophy -of liberation for our day. They 
have thus lit the path not only for East Europe but 
for the whole world’s revoluntionaries. 


bee and Ontario. The Maritimes and the West have 
no say whatsoever in how the government is run. 

“Organized labor showed their opposition to con- 
trols but they will not bring down the Liberals, 
who do not face mid-term elections like the U.S. 
The CLC represents a labor elite that makes the 
AFL look democratic.” 


Five thousand students, workers, nuns and 
priests demonstrated on Oct. 10 in Manila against 
martial law and the referendum on its continuance, 
scheduled by President Marcos for Oct. 16. Many 
demonstrators were beaten and arrested. 

No permission was asked in September, 1972 
when Marcos made himself this country’s dictator 
and has ever since moved against any opposition 
to his rule; 

Despite martial law there have been strikes and 
protests among the Philippine masses, Moslem guer- 
rillas in the south, students and urban squatters. 
The demonstrations in this poor country are taking 
place just when the International Monetary Fund 
is there deciding the fate of much of the Third World. 
While even former U.S. Secretary of Defense and 
present International Monetary Fund head Robert 
McNamara is warning of dire consequences in 
world hunger and starvation unless the U.S. increases 
its miniscule contribution, U.S. Treasury Secretary 
William Simon is there refusing such increases. 

The message the demontrators in Manila are 
sending the international community during the 
I.M.F. meetings is exactly what the U.S. and its 
special envoy Simon want to squelch, with their keen 
interest in underwriting dictators like Marcos with 
military aid. 


Pax Americana's imperial sweep now dams the ocean sea beds 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ago to confront the U.S. at this UN session — has been 
ignored almost as totally by Latin Americans themselves 
as by Kissinger. 

It is true that the Panamanian government had 
quietly agreed to “tone down” the UN debate on the 
Canal during the U.S. Presidential election campaign. 
The greater truth, however, is that General Torrijos’ 
government, faced with over a month of anti-ifla- 
tion, anti-government street demonstrations by stu- 
dents and workers in Panama City, is now virtually 
paralyzed. 

Where Torrijos made speeches calling for U.S. con- 
cessions on the Canal, and had the full support of the 
Latin American' masses on that issue, the demonstrators 
he has now labeled “ultra-leftist” are demanding not 
only “U.S. out of Panama”, but social revolution at 
homo, against the “repression of the bourgeois govern- 
ment.” So international has been the character of their 
struggle for the national liberation of Panama, that the 
current protests not only began with the Chilean junta, 
but have included protest meetings on South Africa. 
At least one of the student groups has called the U.S.-, 
Russia and China all “imperialist”. 

DOUBLE-TALK ON AFRICA 

With dramatics born of arrogance and deceit, Kis- 
sineger announced, “I have just been to Africa at Presi- 
dent Ford’s request to see what we could do to help 
the peoples of that continent achieve their aspirations 
to freedom and justice . , . The United States wants 
no special position or sphere of influence. We respect 
African unity.” What he did not bother to tell the UN 
about were the mass demonstrations against his visit 
by Black teenage youth in Pretoria, Azania (South 
-Africa) as he was meeting with that most vile racist 
John Vorster, or the fact that thousands of Blacks danced 
’in -the streets of Salisbury, capital of Zimbabwe (Rho- 
desia) upon hearing early reports that the Kissinger 
plan for Rhodesia had been rejected. / 


The truth is that the freedom fighters of Namibia, 
Zimbabwe, and especially those inside South Africa itself, 
have no illusions whatsoever about either the true pur- 
pose of Kissinger’s visit, or the extent of his interest in 
their “freedom and justice.” They know that whatever 
“pressure” he is applying to Rhodesia is for the purpose 
of bolstering that most racist of all countries. South 
Africa. 

While no less than 13 of the items on the proposed 
UN agenda for this session concerned the freedom 
struggles in Southern Africa, hardly a single serious 
word on the subject was spoken by delegates from 
Third World countries in the first ten days of the debate, 
as all awaited Kissinger’s “first hand report.” Nor did 
that deference end with the speech, and its imperial 
view of not only Southern Africa, but the entire globe. 
Now the excuse for silence is the upcoming Kissinger- 
organized and British-sponsored conference which is to 
“settle” the fate of Zimbabwe. 

CHINA CAPITULATES 

Where last year, the question was whether an arms 
embargo should be placed on South Africa, or whether 
actual explusion from the UN was the best course for 
Third World delegates to pursue, this year even the 
subject of the arms embargo was delayed until late in 
October. Then it was just a case of “going through 
the motions” until vetoed by the U.S., France and Britain. 
Among those who saw the situation in Southern Africa 
as “excellent” and called for patience with Kissinger 
was Chinese Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua. 

Such capitulation is all the more shocking, coming 
as it does at the precise moment when the movement 
in South Africa, far from being either disoriented by 
the Secretary’s new African Safari, or crushed by the 
brutal murders, beatings, and jailings inflicted by 
Vorster’s storm troopers, has instead found new allies 
and new ways of fighting. 

On Oct. 11 in a Black township outside Port Eliza- 
beth, 10,000 cheered as 30 Black and white rugby players 


made a mockery of the government’s supposed “liberali- 
zation” Of apartheid in sports by playing on the same 
team and challenging Vorster’s police to arrest them. 
The same day, Black high school students outside Cape- 
town marched from one liquor store to another, smash- 
ing thousands of dollars of cheap liquor and warning 
adults that heavy drinking was encouraged by the gov- 
ernment as a means of weakening.and dividing the Black 
population. When attacked by police, they tried to march, 
to a colored township for help. 

COMBINE THOUGHT AND ACTION 

Nor were the new forms of struggle confined to 
activity alone. It is reported that in Soweto ’ and other 
Black townships, youth are reading such banned books 
as Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth and the Autobiography 
of Malcolm X (See Black-Red View, p. 7). The ideas 
they are discussing stand in absolute opposition to the 
lies and global greed of Kissinger. 

Whether one looks at the events in South Africa or 
Panama, or focuses on the movement to end the Marcos 
dictatorship in the Philippines, and the counter-revolu- 
tionary bloodbath in Thailand, or whether such far-dis- 
tant cities as Bogota, Columbia and Cairo, Egypt are 
the points of reference, the ceaseless ferment by the 
Third World masses can not be denied. It is all the 
more incredible, then, that the Third World and its real 
issues are hardly represented in the current UN session. 

Never has the gap been greater between the narrow 
nationalism of the thin elite which imagines that it can 
scheme and “politick” its way to a “fair share” of the 
world’s wealth, and the masses in revolt, who, from 
the Black townships of South Africa to the barrios of 
Latin America, -are raising the cry for a complete trans- 
formation Of all conditions, all relations. They, and they 
alone represent the national liberation that becomes 
so universal that it inspires the entire world, and, 
when conscious of its own philosophy, can truly create 
a new society. 
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(JAW contract 
avoids plant 
work issues 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

1 have talked with many workers about the recent 
contracts signed with the Ford Motor Company and 
Chrysler Corporation. Practically everyone said that the 
most important things they wanted were safety, better 
working conditions, and something done about the over- 
time. One worker said all this business about extra days 
off doesn’t mean a thing when you’re working 10 to 
12 hours a day. 

A Chrysler worker said when he asked at a union 
meeting what the union had negotiated on working con- 
ditions, he was told that the steward would explain it 
to him later. 

We had a meeting of retired workers and they got 
nothing for us. The chairman told us we should send a 
word of thanks to the Ford workers for taking some of 
their gains and putting them into the retirement fund 
that we will get in three years. I pointed out that there 
is more money in the workers’ retirement fund than the 
union and company will ever spend. So why do workers 
have to pay for our retirement? 

THOUSANDS SEEK 200 JOBS 

We were promised that unemployment in auto would 
be solved by early retirements, mandatory vacations, 
and limited overtime. That was a big joke. Recently, a 
Cadillac plant in Detroit put up a sign on the bulletin 
board that 200 jobs would be available in the weeks 
ahead. Thousands showed up the next day to apply. 

We have an army of unemployed here, from the 
1974-75 auto depression, who will never get back to work. 
Nobody can believe that 13 more days off in three years 
will solve that problem. 

A Chrysler Mack worker, who had gotten his hand 
crushed while working on the frame line, told me that 
production was so fast that injury was practically an 
everyday happening ^for many workers. He had been 
hurt before, when a frame fell off the line on his shoul- 
der. He said, “There are a lot of workers that get hurt 
real bad, some of whom will never be able to work 
again.” 

I know another worker that got his hand crushed in 
a machine and now he cannot bend his fingers. So he 
went to the union and the local officers told him he 
should let the doctors amputate his fingers, because the 
company will pay him so much for every joint that the 
doctor takes off. 

We know the company thinks we are just things to 
be paid for and that should satisfy us. But when the 
union takes the same position, it just shows us that they 
are one and the same, v v 

Working conditions, safety and health are what is 
on every rank-and-file worker’s mind today. I went down 
to the Federal Building to a trial where four women 
from Automatic Retailers of America (ARA) are suing 
the union for not processing their grievances, and Wil- 
( Continued on Page 6) 
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Thousands jam Cadillac auto plant in Detroit looking for non-existent jobs. 

Carter victory will not resolve 
problems of unemployment, racism 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 


The reality of 5,000 unemployed women and 
men, Black and white, waiting hours for a job 
application at the Cadillac plant in Detroit the 
day before the presidential election, tells more 
about Carter’s win and why, at the same v time, 
it will no more fundamentally change conditions 
than the reams of economic statistical data com- 
ing out. Ford’s anti-labor economic policies, 
which had helped to perpetuate unemployment 
at the highest level since the Depression, com- 
pelled a substantial majority of union members 
to cast their vote for the ex-Govemor of a right- 
to-work state. 


French-Canadians win stunning victory in Quebec election 


by Caliun Weir 

Montreal, Quebec — The stunning victory of 
the independentist Parti Quebecois in the Que- 
bec elections of Nov. 15 is a tremendous break- 
through for .French-Canadians, and marks a 
turning point in Canadian history. 

The question is not that the Quebec people have 
elected Rene Levesque as their new leader, or whether 
or not he represents all of their aspirations. This elec- 
tion represents a total rejection of the intolerable situa- 
tion which French-Canadians have lived under for many 
years. 

The economy is almost completely dominated by a 
few (mainly U.S.) “multinationals” who respect neither 
the land nor the people. The government has been rife 
with corruption and scandal. A few years ago, the now- 
defeated Premier Bourassa literally gave away hundreds 
of thousands of acres of virgin forest to the ITT, much 
the jsame way as the reactionary former Premier Du- 
plessis did in the ’30s, ’40s and ’50s. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND EXILE 

It is a rejection of an over-all “official” and per- 
manent unemployment rate of over 10 percent, but which 
is in fact unofficially much higher. In some areas, such 
as Mont-Laurier, it is an astounding 50 percent. 

Many Quebecois are forced to exile themselves to 
places of work far from their homes, for low wages and 
under barracks-like conditions — places like the Baie 
James, or earlier, Manicouagan and Churchill Falls, 
or in the very dangerous and brutalizing conditions 


of the pulp and paper industry, mining, and Hie deadly 
asbestos. Quebec agriculture, also depressed, has taken 
a terrible toll on family life, and especially the youth. 

There has been a shocking wave of suicides recently 
among youth, who had lost all hope— and this when the 
suicide rate among young people in Quebec was already 
by far the highest in North America, except for Native 
peoples. The majority of jobs which are available scarcely 
pay more than subsistence wages. French-Canadians 
are discriminated against everywhere on the basis of 
language, at the same time there is the constant humilia- 
tion of being “quaint” and pandering to the tourists.. 
Prostitution is widespread. 

WORKING CLASS SUPPORT 

The movement for Quebec independence has be- 
come such an overwhelming force because all avenues 
to full equality, even minimal respect within Canada, 
have been closed. The Parti Quebecois (P.Q.) won in 
every district where working people predominate, and 
in a great many rural areas also. 

The P.Q. victory was decisive and overwhelming. 
The P.Q. did get “only” 41 percent of the popular vote to 
win 69 of the 110 seats, but the newspapers pointing 
to this forgot that this percentage represents a majority 
of the French-speaking voters. The vote wasn’t neces- 
sarily entirely separatist, however, and in fact, the issue 
of independence may be ^decided by a referendum two 
years from now. There are other more pressing ques- 
tions. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Hand-in-hand with Ford’s anti-labor stance was the 
administration’s attempt to turn back the clock in the 
area of civil rights. In his opposition to the creation of 
public works jobs and to the building of low income 
housing, in his attempt to cut back social services such 
as food stamps and most especially in his attempt to re- 
turn to segregated education. Ford demonstrated the 
racism which, together with his anti-labor actions, has 
been the real continuity between his administration and 
that of Nixon. Black voters in the South as well as the 
North voted in overwhelming majorities against the 
racism of Ford, and gave Carter his victory. 

RACISM IS ENEMY OF WORKERS 

Unfortunately the racism is not confined to the ad- 
ministration of a Ford or a Nixon, but is in the very 
fabric of American society. That Ford, despite the ec- 
onomic jungle he has kept the country within, despite 
his links with the total corruption of Hie Nixon admin- 
istration, could have almost won the election, and did 
in fact take a majority of the white vote, shows how 
deep runs this Achille’s Jheel of racism, which includes 
a segment of the white working class. 

In the auto plant where I work, I spoke with white 
and Black workers about this election. While most white 
workers voted against Ford, I have run into a number 
who voted for him. Sometimes they used the excuse 
that they voted for Ford because they were against the 
union bureaucrats who were selling us out in the latest 
auto contract negotiations, and who were at the same 
time pushing Carter. 

I want to know who are these workers trying to kid? 
These white workers are not being truthful to them- 
selves. Do they think that having Ford in would have 
meant anything for working people? 

Workers who would use this type of reasoning better 
look at what they are doing, because they are selling 
their souls. To have voted for Ford despite everything 
he has said and done against the working man could 
have meant only one thing — racism. It was a racist vote 
no matter which way yoii cut it. 

The Black workers were quite clear on Ford. They 
saw the link between his racism and his economic pol- 
icies and knew exactly what they were throwing out 
of office. And they recognized the division between 
themselves and white workers. One Black worker com- 
mented, “How can any white worker vote for Ford 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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AKA women 


Detroit, Mich.— Jn what is bound to prove a 
landmark decision, four women have won their 
suit in Federal District Court against their un- 
ion, Local 1064 of the RWDSU, on charges of sex 
discrimination and non-representation. During 
the six week trial, their young lawyer, John 
Runyan, of the Wayne State University Law 
School, entered nearly 150 pieces of evidence, 
ranging from grievance books to civil rights com- 
plaints, and from contract negotiation notes to 
copies of the local constitution. 

The women, who serviced the food vending machines 
at Great Lakes Steel, had earlier settled out of court 
with the company, Automatic Retailers of America. Only 
one, Shirley Wooton, is still on her job; one, Frances 
Ratliff, is now dead; and the other two, Minnie Farmer 
and June Chambers, injured on the job, have long been 
unable to work. (See Worker’s Journal, p. 1.) 

What tbeir supporters in the courtroom relished the 
most was that the witnesses the union brought forward 
to try to discredit their charges frequently turned out to 
be the most damaging witnesses against the union, 
instead. The midnight steward, for example, testified 
he had done his best to negotiate the women’s grievances. 
At once, one of the women produced the book containing 
these written grievances, in which she had discovered 
that the two carbon copies routinely sent to the company 
and the business agent when a grievance is processed 
were still intact in the. book. Faced with that revelation, 
the union’s attorney, William Matey, and his witness, 
Fred Bella, turned purple. 

Later, this same woman, who had a briefcase filled 
with all the records she had carefully preserved over 


Film shows women as Reason 


“Union Maids’’ is a very powerful and often moving 
film which is important for today’s women’s movement, 
not only in what is presented, but in what is left out. 
It is a documentary film on three union organizers dur- 
ing the formation of the CIO: Sylvia, a Black woman 
who worked in a laundry and whose father was a Gar- 
veyite ; Katie, who worked in a men’s garment factory; 
and Stella, who worked in the stockyards. 

The interviews with the women and film footage of 
actual strike picket line, mass union meetings, and con- 
frontations with police, show the courage and creativity 
of working women. 

But it also shows the women as Reason: Katie say- 
ing socialism means “who’s going to have the say-so” 
over what you do, and constantly reminding herself of 
her responsibility as a “radical” to speak up for human 
rights. It is this creativitv and reason which continues 
among working women today, and” which we in Wom- 
en’s Liberation must seek out as part of our history. 

While I am very grateful to Julia Reichert, Jim 
Klein and Miles Mogulescu for putting these three 
women’s history on film, today is also part of that his- 
tory, yet what women are doing now was largely left out. 

While the film makers discussed this a little after 
die film, the three women’s ideas on why unions have 
so totally changed from the ’30s — so that women have 
had to seek out their own organizations and still remain 
unorganized and unrepresented — would have been an 
important ^part of the whole story. I was interested to 
know why Katie, who they said had been active in 
the Communist Party then, is very anti-CP today. 

The purpose of the film is obviously to inspire us 
to go out and organize. The archive films, particularly 
of the mass marches at the funerals of 13 Blacks killed 
by police in eviction protests— -with hundreds of thou- 
sands of Blacks and whites, arms linked, filling the 
streets — are the most moving I have ever seen. But 
unless we try to understand how the tremendous mass 
movement these women participated in turned into the 
mockery of a workers’ union it is today — witness the 
recent GM settlement — the same will happen to our own 
movement, no matter how much organizing we do. 

- —Suzanne Casey 


| WL NOTES | 

In October, police in India shot into a crowd of 
5,000 people who were protesting a government round- 
up to forcibly sterilize men with over two children. 
Hundreds of men, women and children were injured, 
and up to 150 were killed. ' 

£ $ £ 

An injunction prohibiting the Federal government 
from stopping Medicaid payments for abortions was up- 
held Nov. 8 in New York. In Montana, a law requiring 
written notice to the husband of a woman obtaining 
an- abortion was struck down, and New Jersey courts 
ruled that non-profit, non-sectarian hospitals can’t refuse 
to provide abortion services. 

!» =& * 

On Nov. 16, Spanish feminists invaded a provincial 
court in Madrid witth a petition of over 12,000 names, 
demandng an end to the oppressive adultery laws. Pre- 
viously, feminists had occupied a church, demanding an 
end to the divorce and anti-abortion laws. 
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case 


the years, produced a petition that had been circulated 
by men employees in 1962, demanding that the better- 
paying jobs not be given to women, or they would get 
another union to represent them. On the petition was 
the name of the very steward testifying, Fred Bella. 

Though they were not permitted to fight the case 
as a class action suit, the result of the trial will be 
far-reaching. Indeed, the seven-year-long battle has al- 
ready had its effect. Two ARA workers, servicing food 
machines on the Wayne State University campus, who 
read in the Nov, issue of N&L that the trial had opened, 
immediately identified Minnie Farmer, whom they had 
never met, as “the one who got us these jobs.” Other 
ARA workers in different establishments also expressed 
excitement at discovering the trial was in progress 
after the long delay, and said they had some accounts 
of their own to settle with Local 1064 — who represent 
73 different units. The decision just handed down is not 
the ending, but just the beginning, of the battle at ARA. 


1000 Chicago Nurses StrHce 


Chicago, III. — Over 1,000 nurses, who had been 
working without a contract for four months, have been 
on strike at Cook County and Ook Forest Hospitals 
since Nov. 3. Their union had to disassociate itself from 
the strike or be slapped with devastating fines. The 
authorities are now trying to single out individual nurses 
for arrest, and threatening them with jail sentences, 
pursuing a policy of “rule or ruin.’’ Support for the 
strikers has come from the King Movement, who them- 
selves are confronting the Hospital Commission over in- 
adequate health care for the Black community. — Ed. 


I am out here on strike as an individual person, a 
nurse, because we are engaged in a struggle against 
the Governing Commission of the hospital As workers, 
we are organizing to protect ourselves and to improve 
working conditions for ourselves and our patients. 


For the last six months that we 
have been negotiating, the Govern- 
ing Commission has consistently 
taken the position that they will 
give us nothing and, in fact, they 
are trying to- take away our sick 
benefits. 

The effect will be that sick 
nurses will be forced to work, car- 
ing for people who are already sick, 
increasing disease among the patients. The Governing 
Commission is not the least concerned about that; all 
they care about is saving a little money and breaking 
our union. We refuse to accept that. 

This strike was forced by the Governing Commis- 
sion. They have already used it as an excuse to lay off 
workers. We aTe being used as a scapegoat in their 
plan to cut services to the people of Cook County. 

We have a right to participate in the conditions 
under which we work and, as professionals, to make 
use of our judgment about the care of people for whom 
we are working. We have asked that nurses not be 
sent to critical care areas where they have not been 
trained to deal with complicated equipment. 

We have a Patient Care Committee to go in and 
assess a situation and send iq nurses if necessary. We 
want ,the Commission to recognize that we need to be 
specially trained before we work in critical care areas, 
but they say, “a nurse is a nurse is a nurse.” 
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Change h sexist language is 
one measure of women's revolt 

by Molly Jackson 

The current revolt in South Africa, which may well 
continue until freedom is won, began over the question 
of what language is to be used in Black schools. The 
South African youth wanted English as their second 
language, not Afrikaans, the language of the oppressors 
which is used nowhere else in the world. Who would 
have thought that language would spark revolt? 

But language is important, and not just for com- 
municating with others. It is often a reflection of real 
oppression— and revolt. The Chinese ideograph for woman 
is someone bent over like a beast of burden. The Chinese 
revolution hasn’t found time in 29 years to change it. 
Maxine Hong Kingston, describing her pre-revolutionary 
relatives in The Woman Warrior, says: “There is a 
Chinese word for the female ‘I’— which is ‘slave.’ Break 
the women with their own tongues!” 

Karl Marx criticized a similar situation in his time. 
He chastised people for using the word “slave" and 
“Negro” interchangeably, thereby confusing a condition 
of oppression with the nature of a race. All people, he 
said, have been slaves at some time in their history. 

There has been a change in entire speech patterns, 
from the use of “woman” and “girl,” to addressing 
women without fixing their marital status, jo renaming 
many jobs and positions. These changes in language 
reflect actual struggles for women’s rights. 

The ARA women (see story this page) had a typical 
union contract which didn’t state that certain jobs were 
“for men only.” It just called the full-time, higher-pay- 
ing position “serviceman,” and the same work for less 
pay, “attendant.” The difference was “understood”— 
until the women challenged it. 

The women’s movement has had to demand exten- 
sive changes in language because sexism is so old, so 
deep and so universal. But whereas we have ceased 
to be “baby,” substituted “mankind” for “man,” and 
even changed our own names, none have equalled 
the vision of Sojourner Truth, who rejected her old slave 
name and put her whole philosophy of freedom and 
actual life’s activity into her new name. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement — quite explicitly 
what we’re fighting for— is now often called “feminism,” 
an old word which covers the entire spectrum of interests 
in the subject of “woman.” What bothers me also is 
the change from words'like “freedom” and “our rights,” 
to the more limited concept of “equality.” I don’t want 
the same treatment men get in this society. I want 
to transform society so there are new human relations — 
for all. 
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Peace women of Northern Ireland: a discussion 


Many of the so-called “radical” 
groups have been coming out hard 
against the Peace Women in Ireland, 
even to calling them a “reactionary, 
imperialist-backed” movement that is 
“shunned by working-class Catholic 
women.” Ldon’t pretend to know all 
the facts, but I do know that most of 
these “radicals” wouldn’t recognize 
a genuine freedom movement if it 
swept them off their feet. 

Tomas MacGioll'a, the President of 
Sinn Fein, stated almost a year ago, 
in January 1976, that “peace was the 
most revolutionary demand in Ireland 
today.” But it wasn’t made concrete 
until the women’s organizations in 
Belfast and Dublin brought thousands 
into the streets marching for peace, 
ranging from very conservative 
groups to trade unions and Sinn Fein 
activists. The Republican Clubs had 
been waging a year-long campaign 
under the slogan “Sectarianism kills 
workers,” and no matter how much 
the British or anyone else tries to 
make capital out of it, the women 
have created something very new. 
What remains to be seen is: Where 
Do We Go From Here? 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 


This year has been Ulster’s blood- 
iest since 1972. It is hard to under- 
take a proper analysis in a short 
space, but I feel some things must be 
said. The Peace Movement in North- 
ern Ireland is doomed. From the 
start, its leaders have singled out 
IRA violence for condemnation and 
almost completely ignored the vio- 
lence of the British Army and Loyal- 
ist para-militaries which is many 
times worse. 

The Peace Movement will not take 
up the issue of civil rights in this 
semi-police state because they are 
afraid of losing the support of the 
media, church and politicians. For 
this reason they will fail. The army 
wants to subjugate the Catholic ghet- 
tos once and for all. Loyalist terrorist 
groups will continue killing people 
until their Protestant privileges are 
secured. 

It is the politics of the IRA leaders 
— Social-Democratic Nationalism — 
that keeps the Provos ,in the dead-end 
of armed struggle without class strug- 
gle. However, it is not to be ruled out 
that rank and file Republicans and 
people in the ghettos generally will 
discover class-politics as a means to 


ending the divide and rule imperialist 
oppression of Ireland. 

Dave Black 
Troops Out Supporter 
London 

* * sj: 

The Peace Women in Ireland ought 
not to be limited by media-appointed 
“leaders” .... 

But it remains to be seen if the 
media-appointed leaders can be by- 
passed, or whether we wind up with 
mass disillusionment and a stillborn 
movement. Can the ranks of the 
Peace Women re-,define their own 
movement and creativity? We do not 
yet know. The Peace Women are un- 
der terrible pressure — a more hideous 
dimensional pressure is coming down 
on them than ever struck the IRA. 
There are many good things to say 
about the Peace Women: their spon- 
taneity, their creativity, they voice 
the depth of the people, the aspiration, 
the only possibility of the future. But 
most important and this is the new 
dimension, the Peace Women of 1976 
are the first Peace Women movement 
in Ireland to be largely working 
class. 

Seamas 

Minnesota 
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NY cab drivers tell union: 'no leasing, no way!' 


New York, N.Y. — More than 1,000 taxi work- 
ers attended a Local 3036 meeting on Nov. 18 to 
discuss contract negotiations. The union bureau- 
crats’ “reports” were endless and confusing, but 
everyone got the idea they would accept some 

Uniroyal workers fear sellout 

Detroit, Mich.— Two strike deadlines were set over 
local negotiations by our union at Uniroyal, but every- 
body, including the company, knew it was a joke. At 
our local union meeting our officers came right out 
and said they weren’t going to call a local strike on 
top of the four-and-half month national strike we just 
went through. 

When you tie your hands behind your back, you 
can’t fight. And that’s exactly what the union did by 
saying there’d be no strike. 

The strike deadlines came and went, and we .kept 
right on working and waiting to hear something. But 
nothing came. It’s just like the national contract nego- 
tiations— nobody knows what’s going on. 

We did hear that the union agreed to change the 
payday for afternoon and midnight shifts from Thurs- 
day to Friday to try to cut down on worker abenteeism 
on Fridays. We also heard that the midnight shift will 
begin the workweek on Sunday instead of Monday night. 

But more important is the report of a company 
demand that the tire builders will have to work for $2.65 
an hour when they have to rebuild bad tires. 

At Uniroyal, everything is on a piece-work basis, 
and when the company put in dual drums to automate 
production in 1970, some tire builders knocked them- 
selves out and made pretty good money. Then the 
company had one worker all set up who put out 500 
tires in one day, and the company set this as a standard. 
It is impossible to get that kind of production on a 
regular basis, which meant that the tire builders got 
pay cuts. They made more money than other workers 
before, but now they make less than many other workers. 

There are other important problems like protection 
against dangerous chemicals, but nobody knows what’s 
going on. Many workers are afraid that our union of- 
ficials will give away more than we gained in the 
national contract. 

— Millroom worker 


form of leasing. Workers kept chanting “No 
leasing, -no way!”, yet the leadership ruled “out 
of order” a motion to that effect. 

If leasing cabs is agreed to, drivers will have to 
pay a large amount of money in advance just to take 
the cab out. The leasing plan will mean working 12 or 
more hours per shift just to begin to make your share, 
according to the rates being discussed. And even if we 
get “fairer” rates, what if the cab breaks down? Since 
the boss already has his money, you can bet he worf’t 
hurry to send out a mechanic. 

When one of the union flunkies at the meeting moved 
to give the negotiators a “vote of confidence”, it was 
rejected at least five to one. So the bureaucrats left 
their own meeting, at which point several hundred work- 
ers began to organize themselves to prepare for a strike. 

In the last year, almost one-third of the fleets have 
closed down, selling off their medallions to mini-fleets 
for close to $20,000 each. This is obviously way beyond 
the reach of a cab driver, even if you can get credit. 
The mini and owner drivers often work 12-plus hours 
a day, six or seven days a week, to keep up with their 
payments. This is supposedly “until” they get the loan 
paid off — only they never do. 

Throughout this period of garages dosing down, 
the entire city has been in a fiscal crisis with frequent 
demonstrations and strikes against the cutbacks by every 
conceivable labor, community and student group. What 
was the response of Local 3036 to all this? 

Not only did they refuse, to do anything about the 
minis, except a useless court challenge and supposed 
“political influence” with the City Council, but our 
local president, Harry Van Arsdale, actually serves on 
the Pay Board, something even many other labor bu- 
reaucrats refused to do. Thus Harry attempts to give 
this group of never-elected bankers the appearance of 
labor involvement, while they ram through the cutbacks. 
This type of “political influence” has gotten us thou- 
sands of drivers laid off. 

Just as New York has refused to “drop dead” for 
Ford and the bankers, the 20,000 fleet taxi drivers are 
not about to “drop dead” either while our jobs are 
eliminated. Nor are we going to accept a plan where a 
number of us lease cabs and work long hours. One 
feeling is that if our 20,000 jobs are eliminated, there 
just might not be any cabs in New York. 

— Taxi driver, Dover Garage 


FROM THE AUTjg^jyi^PS 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — The biggest thing being discussed 
among Fleetwood workers during GM contract negotia- 
tions was the six non-union plants GM has set up down 
South. All the plants produce the same things as plants 
they already have, but in the new ones they hire the 
workers for less than what they pay here. 

The Packard Electric plant in Warren, Ohio, used to 
be the only source of automotive electrical wiring in the 
GM system. Then they built a plant in Mississippi that 
took part of the production, then more. When the plant 
in Warren went on strike, GM was sending up more 
wire than they could use from the Mississippi plant alone. 

We haven’t heard more than the news reports on the 
UAW’s settlement with GM yet, but they announced they 
got a letter from GM giving their word that they would 
stay neutral in union organizing in the Southern plants. 
The company has not lived up to its word in past con- 
tracts, so how does the company’s word this time solve 
the problem of non-union shops? 

—Fleetwood worker, second shift 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Forced overtime continues as 
the work day gets longer and longer, particularly for 
night shift body and trim shops. Every time there is a 
line breakdown workers are made to wait, sometimes 
for hours, until it is repaired and then work to finish the 
day’s quota. One night, body shop worked 12 hours and 
18 minutes! 

Along with overtime comes lack of concern for work- 
ers’ well-being in other areas. Last month a worker had 
a heart attack on the shop floor and it took a half hour 
for the plant nurses to get there and decide the man 
needed an ambulance. One worker ill with a fever went 
to the plant dispensary only to be told there was nothing 
wrong with him and that he had the same “illness” all 
the other workers were getting, implying he was trying 
to get out of work. 

Workers here are tired of these abuses. One Black 
worker said, “GM and the union have got our minds so 
confused with fears of do-nothing strikes, another long 
lay-off and crazy overtime. If workers would just sit 
down together, they would know what’s being done to 
them and they would know what to do about it.” 

— GM South Gate worker 


Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — The union says that the new con- 
tract will attack unemployment. But as soon as the 
contract is signed, the company announces layoffs. This 
clearly is no answer. We get promises, this time about 
addressing unemployment, but when the facts are all 
in, it all comes down to “Wait for three more years and 
maybe something will be done.” 

Every time it rains hard, we have water coming 
through the ceiling and backing up in the assembly 
plant. When we had our last big rain, a worker slipped 
in the water and cut a gash in his arm, severing the 
nerves. He won’t be back to work until next year. 

When we report these things to our safety repre- 
sentative, either at work or at the union meeting, he 
rants and raves, saying that workers should refuse to 
work in such conditions. This makes him sound like a 
fighter, but the truth is that he blames the workers for 
what he is supposed to do. We pay him to make the Ford 
Motor Co. live up to its safety responsibilities to the 
workers, not to blame the workers for being forced to 
work in unsafe conditions. 

— Assembly plant worker 

/ .. ’ ‘ : ' 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Many of the questions workers 
asked at the union meeting on the new contract could 
have been answered if the union had printed copies of 
the contract itself instead of those slick summaries which 
didn’t have any of the bad points. Still, local officers 
talked and talked but couldn’t answer some questions, 
like what does the agreement say about overtime? Most 
of the points on the local agreement should have been 
taken care of already, like parking lot security and 
blowers in paint balcony. 

Many workers don’t see how the contracts passed 
at Truck. Everyone I 'spoke to says they voted against 
the national and the local, and so did everybody THEY 
spoke to. v ' 

Meanwhile, the foremen have been giving workers 
time off over the holidays so they won’t get holiday pay. 
Some were only a few feet out of tfieir work areas; 
others had medical excuses for absenteeism from their 
personal doctors which the company wouldn’t accept. 

— Main budding worker 
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Chrysler month 
lay-off steak 
holiday pay 


by John Allison 


The United Auto Workers unioh has just concluded 
new contracts with the Big 3 auto giants, but before the 
ink was dry, Chrysler was playing the part of the jackal. 

At Dodge and other plants making compact cars, the 
word has gone out from Chrysler corporation: close them 
all down after Thanksgiving, and don’t call them back 
until Jan. 3. Now this means that the workers will not 
receive their holiday pay for Christmas and New Years. 
They will be required to go to the unemployment com- 
pensation offices as well as the SUB (Supplemental Un- 
employ ment Benefit) offices at the plants during tine 
holiday period. 

Last year Chrysler got around the contract by lay- 
ing the workers off just before the holidays; this year 
by laying them off for the whole month of December. 
So this makes the second year that Chrysler has played 
the part of the jackal. 

The reason Chrysler can do this is because since the 
new ’77 models hit the dealers’ show rooms. Dodge has 
been working a 10-hour day. Working all -this overtime,. 
Chrysler has built up a backlog of new cars. 

What it comes down to is — old contract, new con- 
tract, the same conditions still exist. The UAW says 
the new contract is the best ever, but never in the 
history of the UAW have so many workers— both pro- 
duction and skilled— rejected the contract. 

In the past, if less than 75 percept of the workers 
voted against the contract, it was considered a real 
slap by the workers against the union. This time, only 
58 percent of Chrysler’s production workers and 57 per- 
cent of the skilled workers voted for the contract. 

After looking at what the union put out about the 
Ford contract and their own contract, the Chrysler 
workers knew they had no need for a strike because 
.there wasn’t anything new or important for them to 
strike about. They were getting the same old soup, 
just warmed over. 


Pressmen fight power of paper 


Washington, D.C.— Fifteen members of Local 6 of 
the International Printing and Graphic Communications 
Union (the pressmen’s union) go on trial in Washington, 
D.C. this month on charges of rioting and damaging 
the presses of the Washington Post when the pressmen 
went on strike here on Oct. 1, 1975. 

The charges against these 15 men mask the real 
crime at the Washington Post: that a powerful and in- 
fluential newspaper chose to place its desire for ex- 
orbitant profits above the safety of its employees. 

As a direct result of this .business-before-people, 
200 pressmen have been “permanently”' replaced by 
strikebreakers, and a nationwide publishers’ blacklist 
bars Local 6 members from work at otrer papers. 

— The Washington Post, which also owns a television 
and radio station in Washington, D.C., as well as News- 
week magazine, had sent management personnel to a 
special school in Oklahoma run by the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association whose sole purpose was to train man- 
agement personnel to take over production jobs. The 
Post then spent the months before the strike forcing the 
union to arbitration over every dispute. The cost of 
winning the arbitration was often higher than the settle- 
ment awarded the union. 

As safety conditions in the pressroom deteriorated- 
many pressmen suffered hearing losses or serious bodily 
injuries, and one lost his hand— management cooly in- 
formed pressmen that safety equipment cost too much, 
and then cut back the press maintenance program. In a 
•major move late in 1974, the company “laid off” 36 
pressmen and offered to rehire them as part-timers not 
entitled to benefits or overtime. A judge later ordered 
them reinstated. . , . 

The 15 indicted pressmen are the scapegoats of this 
drama. What actually was a minor act of vandalism in 
the Post pressroom Oct. 1, 1975, has been distorted by 
that newspaper and federal prosecutors into charges of 
rioting, inciting to riot, assault, property destruction, and 
grand larceny. 

The effect on the pressmen has been remarkable. 
At first, many of the men could not believe what was 
happening to them. More than a year later, as they 
await trial and wait for their unemployment benefits to 
run out, they are aware of how a corporation like the 
Post can use the government. 

The trial will be expensive. Contributions , to the 
pressmen can be sent to: 

Local 6 Legal Defense Cdbimittee 
12433 Kemmerton Lane 
Bowie, Md. 20715 
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hit hardest by world economic crisis 


Facing U.S. President-elect Carter before he ever 
assumes that most powerful office on earth are not only 
severe economic problems at home, but a world economy 
in total disarray. Even Carter’s new-found-friend Arthur 
Burns was forced to admit, although in wild understate- 
ment, that “both here and abroad, recovery from the 
deep recession of 1974-75 has been incomplete.” 

The truth is that, far from a state of recovery, the 
world economy is at present staggering from crisis to 
crisis. In Britain, unemployment has now reached its 
highest levels in 36 years, including no less than a half- 
million youth jobless. The inflation rate is running at 
290 percent of the 1960’s average, and the pound, sup- 
posedly “floating”, has sunk from $2.00 in March to $1.50 
today. This devaluation has already forced drastic cuts 
in the real wages of British workers. Yet the U.S., Ger- 
many and Japan, as the powers of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), are now demanding increased 
unemployment and greater “worker discipline” as con- 
ditions for the multi-billion dollar loan the British gov- 
ernment wants. 

The Trades Union Congress, responding to con- 
tinued layoffs, joined with the Confederation of British 
Industry iii calling for import curbs — as though that 
would solve things. 

ITALY WORSE THAN BRITAIN 

Such “protectionist” measures have already been 
introduced in Spain, France and Italy, stirring up dis- 
cord inside the Common Market. The Italian economy 
may well be in even worse shape than Britain’s. Its 
nearly-bankrupt Christian Democratic government is 
asking $530 million from the IMF, as well as $900 mil- 
lion from the U.S. and the Common Market. The British 
. “scenario” was played out again, this time with an 
expert supporting performance by the Italian CP. 

This opportunism on the part of the Italian CP, 
while nothing new in itself, comes after the mass activity 
of the workers, women and youth last spring toppled 
the Moro government, and after the CP had thus far 
failed to convince the capitalists that the “historic com- 


promise” it sought was in the best interests of economic 
and social “peace.” So hungry for a “piece of the action” 
are they, that neither their rejection at the hands of 
Andreotti nor the unprecedented protests of thousands 
of CP members, including well-publicized resignations, 
have deterred the leadership from its determination to 
“prove itself worthy” of entering the most corrupt of 
Western Europe’s governments. 

SPAIN: STRIKES AND NEW ORGANIZATION 

In Spain, where the Communist Party is nowhere 
near entering the government, workers have been de- 
serting the CP-led Workers Commissions in droves, not 
to return to the Franco-era “vertical unions”, but to 
establish their own non-party organizations. Through- 
out the month of November, strikes broke out all across 
Spain, often spontaneously, culminating in a one-day 
general strike of a half million workers centered in Bar- 
celona, Madrid, Bilbao and Seville. 

So worried are the capitalist policy-makers about 
what they have called the “Portuguese syndrome” that 
not only has neighboring Spain become a special prior- 
ity area for OECD and IMF study, but Portugal itself 
has just received a Ford-Kissinger farewell loan of $300 
million — with promises of $1 billion more to come — on 
the condition that Soares continue his “stabilization” 
program against the workers and farmers. 

Nor are the countries of East Europe free from the 
economic crisis, even if the policymakers there may be 
worrying about the “Polish syndrome”. Labor rebellion 
continues to break out in Poland, and its effects have 
evidently spread to East Germany, where no less than 
100,000 are now listed on the rolls to emigrate, in spite 
of certain reprisals which may cost a worker his or her 
already poorly-paid job. . — 

OIL HIKE THREATENS ALL 

Hanging over all is the threat of another oil price 
increase emanating from the OPEC conference in Qatar. 
So unstable are literally dozens of world economies, that 
a price increase of 15 percent could well mean their 
bankruptcy. Britain, France and Italy are not the worst. 


Hardest-hit are many of the nations of the Third World, 
who have never been able to pay the increased oil 
prices, and who have not yet begun to recover from the 
economic crisis of 1974-75. 

Even Mexico, among the most industrialized of 
Third World nations, has suffered such economic re- 
verses that the last two months have seen the peso 
decline 56 percent in value and all currency trading 
halted. Nowhere, however, are the effects of the crisis 
more graphically seen than in the skyrocketting death 
rate in Asia since 1974. Where bourgeois intellectuals 
talked callously and offhandedly of “triage” in 1974, 
the last two years have seen its actual implementation, 
as no less than 30 million “excess” deaths. 

The worldwide crisis of -capitalism, far from being 
subject to the “reforms” of a Jimmy Carter, Leonid 
Brezhnev or Hua Kuo-feng, have now grown so total that 
only all the forces for freedom — workers, Blacks, youth 
and women can resolve them. The need has never been 
more urgent. 
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ELECTIONS: USA / 

The desperate rush of workers looking 
for jobs got national publicity when 5900 
showed up at Cadillac in response to a 
mere rumor, but the same thing is going 
on all over. In Milan, Illinois, 2000 appli- 
cants ahowed up for 60 jobs at a Deere 
farm implement warehouse in response 
to a similar Word-of-mouth “leak.” They 
were herded into a conference room for 
mass interviews, 50 at a time. That’s 
what elected Carter. 

Socialist 

Detroit 

' sS 1 sj: tjs 

Allying with the Democratic Party 
which is certainly not interested in work- 
ers taking control of their own affairs 
did nothing to gain votes for Proposi- 
tion 14. The results might 'have been dif- 
ferent had farm workers been allowed to 
speak for themselves and the UFW lead- 
ership not been so eager to ride in on 
the fringes of a Party ticket. 

; : - - Activist 

Los Angeles 

For the last eight years the Democratic 
Party has promised to do things better 
than Nixon-Ford. Now they will have no 
more excuses. The hollowness of Carter’s 
promises and program will become ap- 
parent very soon, and I think we will 
see a resurgence of independent mass 
activity. The King Movement in Chicago, 
about which I knew nothing until I read 
of it in N&L, is very exciting. I would be 
interested to know their social base and 
whether they plan to branch out. News • 
about the movement would be very inter- 
esting to a lot of Blacks here. 

Activist 

, Flint 

The news that Carter won the election 
is nothing to celebrate, but one should 
be thankful for small mercies, I guess. 
We shall not be stuck with Nixon’s nom- 
inee for another four years. Ford seems 
to have been Nixon’s revenge on the 
American people. 

Correspondent 

Nigeria 

• 

ELECTIONS: QUEBEC 

One of the most dangerous and most 
blatant lies of the Liberal scare cam- 
paign was the attempt by multimillion- 
aire Richard Bronfman (Expos baseball, 
Seagrams, Ltd.) to frighten Montreal’s 


Jewish voters into voting Liberal, pro- 
claiming that if the P. Q. won ... “I 
see the destruction of the Jewish com- 
munity” (in Quebec). Nothing could be 
further from the truth and it’s time to 
set the record straight. The truth is that 
in the time of the Rassemblement pour 
l’lndependence Nationale (the RlN) in 
1965, one of the early expressions of the 
independence movement, independen- 
tistes often cited Israel as an example 
of how it was passible for a small and 
persecuted nationality to win their na- 
tional independence successfully. Bronf- 
man grossly underestimated the Jewish 
community. Far from being panicked, 
people were shocked and in disbelief at 
his dishonesty and chauvinism. In fact, 
he was publicly denounced by members 
of his own family! Still Celebrating 

Quebec 

• 

ELECTIONS: CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

There are signs Czechoslovakia is be- 
ginning to feel the economic pinch. It is 
not too visible on the surface, except that 
there are difficulties with meat supplies, 
above all in Prague, as there are with 
some consumer goods. But shortages of 
energy in many production units and 
strains in exports are quite severe. The 
elections that took place on Oct. 22 and 
23, were a farce — a single list of can- 
didates chosen by the party apparatus 
and put forward to be “elected.” Most 
people went to the polling booths not be- 
cause they wished to, but because they 
feared the consequences. A Barnum-like 
publicity campaign could, not hide the 
facts — . a deep cleavage between the 
words of the mass media and the hard 
reality of everyday life. 

y Correspondent 

East Europe 

• 

NELSON SMALL LEGS 

I would like to thank Shainape Shca- 
pwe for the' things she wrote about my 
son. Nelson Small Legs, Jr. in her col- 
umn in News & Letters, Juiy 1976. The 
things she wrote were pretty good. There 
have been so many terrible things said 
about my son since he took his life and 
I know what my wife and I and my 
daughter-in-law and their kids have had 
to go through since that time. I am sure 
they will thank her too when they read 
what she has said. 

Nelson Small Legs, Sr. 

Canada 



WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I was pleased to isee your report on 
the Trico Equal Pay Strike here. This 
strike has shown that the Labour Gov- 
ernment’s Equal Pay Act is full of holes 
and the women strikers have by their 
actions added a definite working r class di- 
mension to the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment here. The great news is that the 
strike is won — after 22 weeks. It’s a 
great victory for women all over Britain. 

„ Dave Black 

London 

* £ * 

Your readers can support Detroit's 
only women’s bookstore by doing their 
holiday shopping at Hershelf. Records, 
crafts and books by and about women are 
available: poetry, fiction, herstory, poli- 
tical, non-sexist children’s literature, 
Black and other minority women, plus 
magazines and newspapers from all over 
the country. 

Hershelf is an all-volunteer collective 
and also a place where a wide variety of 
ideas and issues are discussed in work- 
shops after business hours (for $2.09 
you 'can receive a monthly calendar of 
workshops). Hours are Wed.-Fri., 2-7 
p.m., Sundays 12-5 p.m. 

Hershelf Collective Member 
2 Highland St. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
• 

ON THE AUTO LINES 

The workers in the body shop have no 
control over what’s happening to them. 
We don’t know our line time — there are 
no set hours. We work 10 hours or 10% 
hours, go home to sleep a few hours and 
get up for work again, A friend of mine 
had blisters on his hands so bad he could 
hardly drive home. And at the same time 
other workers can’t even get a job. 

GM worker 
California 

A book about the Toyota Auto Com- 
pany factory, by Satoshi Karnata which 
was published in Japan in 1973, has just 
been published in France. Satashi, who 
worked there, has not only made a pub-: 
lie disclosure of the secret of the rapid j 


development of the Toyoto Company, but 
has written intimately about the work on 
the line. It is an old philosophical pro- 
position, but it is always new. It would 
be wonderful if workers in Detroit, as 
well as workers in France, could share 
his work. - Correspondent 

Japan 

Editor’s Note: Copies of the French edi- 
tion- of “Toyota, Factory of Despair: 
Diary of a Temporary ”Worker” can be 
ordered from Les Editions Ouvrieres, 12 
avenue Soeur-Rosalie; Paris 75621, 
France. 

• 

FROM ISRAEL 

The letter from the “Los Angeles anti- 
Zionist” in your Aug. -Sept, issue, which 
just airrived here, demands clarification. 
New Outlook is not aligned with Mapam 
or any Israeli party, but brings together 
views ranging from those within the gov- 
ernment, including Mapam, to more radi- 
cal left oppositionists. We will be happy 
to send a sample copy to any N&L read- 
ers who request one. Your correspon- 
dent’s characterization of Mapam hap- 
pens to be not far off . . . The character- 
ization of Matzpen betrays utter ignor- 
ance. To call this ismall group “the only 
detectable Marxist, truly internationalist 
group in the Middle East” must be the 
ultimate in sectarianism. Even my friends 
in Matzpen whose supposed Marxism is 
too often overshadowed by a one-dimen- 
sional, dogmatic anti-Zionism, would not 
make such a ridiculous claim. 

David Mandel 
New Outlook 
8 Karl Netter St., 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

• 

PARLIAMENTARIANS 

The parliamentary business here is in 
a mess. There is much talk of a Coali- 
tion. The Callaghan element are worried 
about the “Lefts.” They could lead a 
breakaway. Mrs. Thatcher wants Callag- 
han to drop the proposal to nationalize 
the shipyards and air industry. She also 
wants to be Prime Minister. I feel, how- 
ever, that there will be an attack on 
rank and file Lefts very soon. 
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TWO WORLDS 


POST-MAO (HINA: WHAT NOW? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from a new 
three-part Political-Philosophic Letter by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya on Post-Mao China. Part I, excerpted below, 
takes up the two opposing “last wills’’ of Mao; Part 11 
what is Mao’s legacy?; and Part 111 the global relations. 
Copies of the complete letter can be obtained for 50c 
plus 15c postage from News & Letters. See ad p. 7 

• 

In a world beset by myriad crises and irreconcilable 
contradictions, one, I suppose, should not be surprised 
at the appearance of such absolute opposites as vultures 
acting like love-birds over the corpse of Mao Tse-tung, 
and every country in the world, from the U.S. to Russia, 
from Chile to Japan, and from South Africa to Albania 
shouting out a unanimous chorus of glorification. 

The hypocrisy of this total outpouring was in no way 
pierced by the one-day unanimity among Mao’s “closest 
comrades-in-arms” — the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China — as those fighting heirs for Mao’s 
Mantle mounted the platform over Tien An Men Square, 
where a million had gathered for organized mourning. 
What did get everyone scurrying was the speed with 
which victory came to one Hua Kuo-feng over Chfang 
Ching, Mao’s widow and leader of the so-called radicals 
—in one short month. 

* * * 

THE RAPID VICTORY of Hua Kuo-feng over the 
major known tendency — Chiang Ching, Wang Hung- 
wen, Chang Chun-chiao and Yao Wen-yuan — makes his 
version of Mao’s “Will,” if' any such exists, the one 
that pours out of all mass media. It is, however, first 
necessary to look at what Chiang Ching claimed to be 
the “Will,” not because that is necessarily any truer 
than Hua’s version, but because one of these was cir- 
culated while Mao was still alive, whether or not he 
knew about it. . . . (1) 


Far from accusing Chiang of “wild ambitions,” Mao 
had allegedly pointed a warning and a way to continue 
the fight: “Human life is limited ... In the struggle of 
the past ten years, I have tried to reach the peak of 
revolution, but I was not successful. But you could 
reach the top ... If you fail, you will plunge into a 
fathomless abyss. Your body will shatter. Your bones 
will break ... It will be necessary to wage partisan 
warfare once again.” The final warning was against 
“foreigners.” Just as the collapse of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang was due to the belief in “foreigners,” so she 
must beware of both the U.S. and Russia — “The bird 
and the northern star are equally to be distrusted.” 

Let us for the moment disregard that that seems to 
fly in the face of the fact that Mao was the one who 
rolled out the red carpet for Nixon (and that after rid- 
ding himself of Lin Piao who evidently opposed that 
move); that Mao was the one who also invited Schlesin- 
ger to China the moment Ford fired him for resisting 
detente with Russia; and that, in that respect at least, 
Hua surely carried through Mao’s “Will” and now has 
the U.S. government's promise to sell China the Cyber 
computer Which can easily be used for military purposes. 

THE WILL WHICH Hua Kuo-feng refers to as 
“forged” refers not at all to the . “Will” which was cir- 
culated back during the summer, at the very time when 
Teng was removed and Hua was designated as Teng’s 
replacement. Instead, the accusation of forgery against 
Chiang Ching is based on the fact that she is supposed 
to have been “arrested while they were forging Mao’s 
will ms the transfer of political power. The group of 
conspirators were surrounded by security forces which, 
according to another reliable source, were composed of 
the personal bodyguards of Hua.”(2) 

Along with these dispatches from London and New 
York came one from Peking by the Le Monde corre- 
spondents Alain Jacob. It quoted the People’s Daily, 
Red Star, and Liberation Daily, all of which published a 


common editorial on Oct. 25, to the effect that Mao 
sent a note to Hua, April 30, in his own handwriting. 
It read: “It’s you who’ll be running the show so my 
mind’s at rest.” Further, it is claimed Mao “made cer- 
tain arrangements to settle this problem,” that is to 
say, the question of the “gang of four.” . . . 

(Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s .Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it oh the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


Views 


The Communist Party, here in "Scot- 
land, is very vicious. Another problem 
is the fascist danger, particularly in Eng- 
land. The movement is weak in this 
regard because of the disease of parlia- 
mentarianism. 

A party of men from the EEC has 
arrived here to look at the books before 
deciding on a loan to Britain. It is ex- 
pected they will tell Callaghan and Healey 
how to put their house in order. Callag- 
han has talked about cutting the com- 
mitment to NATO, but Britain will do 
nothing to separate herself from the 
U.S. British politicians are wondering if 
the election of Carter will affect the 
relationship. Whatever happens, the 
workers of Britain will undergo greater 
hardships unless they fight very hard. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

• 

THREE URGENT APPEALS 

Marie and Noel Murray have been 
sentenced to death by a special criminal 
court in Dublin for shooting an off-duty 
policeman (Roman Stenson is still so ill 
after being tortured during interrogation 
that his part in the trial had to be post- 
poned, but when he is fit for trial he 
faces the same sentence.) They were 
convicted on verbal confessions extracted 
under torture. But evidence of torture 
was not accepted by the judges. There 
was no jury to see the trial. The defense 
Was not allowed to put forward evidence 
and were not present for a large part of 
the trial, including verdict and sentenc- 
ing. If you were on a jury would that 
be enough evidence to have people killed? 
If not, please help us to save them. 

I learned of the case on a recent visit 
to Britain where the case has received 
considerable attention, though little in 
the U.S. Messages of protest might help 
if sent to the Ambassador, Republic of 
Ireland, 2234 Massachusetts Ave., NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. 

Libertarian Activist 
California 

* * =5 

Amnesty International has just pub- 
lished a list of 167 trade unionists who 


are imprisoned or have disappeared in 
16 countries around the world. The 16 
countries named are Argentina, Bahrain, 
Brazil, Central African Republic, Chile, 
India, Indonesia, Mali, Morocco, Pakis- 
tan, Paraguay, The Philippines, Rhode- 
sia, Singapore, Tunisia and Uruguay. The 
list is by no means complete, and is a 
mere sign of the depth of unfreedom to- 
day. All international and national trade 
union organizations are being asked to 
intervene on behalf of the detainees. 
Your worker-readers who would like to 
help and need more information can write 
to Larry Cox at: - 

Amnesty International 
2112 Broadway, NY, NY. 10023 

s * V 

We are a group of Japanese concerned 
with the plight of freedom-loving Koreans 
in South Korea. Repression in that coun- 
try is worsening almost daily. In April 
1971 two young brothers, Soh Sung and 
Soh Joon-Shik, who had gone to South 
Korea from Japan for study, were ar- 
rested on charges of being leaders of a 
spy group working for North Korea. This 
was a few days after massive student 
protests had taken place in South Korea. 
“Confessions” were extracted under tor- 
ture and they were sentenced to life and 
seven years, respectively. Trials such as 
they received are frequently used as a 
warning to student groups and to over- 
seas Koreans, two of the most potent 
sources of criticism of the regime of Park 
Chung-hee. Please have your readers con- 
tact us about how to strengthen the 
movement'to restore democracy in South 
Korea. 

Save the Soh Brothers Society 
c/o Nishimura Makoto 
645 Sarashiya-cho, Shimogyo-ku, 
- Kyoto, Japan 


TV IN FRENCH 

Those in Detroit and Windsor who 
speak French; can now tune in their TV 
sets to UHF Channel 78 for full-time pro- 
gramming in French. This is a real vic- 
tory for French-speaking people outside 
of Quebec, especially considering the 


wave of anti-French racism sweeping 
Canada right now. Unfortunately, the 
chauvinism is so great on the American 
side of the border that neither the Detroit 
News (which is notoriously anti-French- 
Canadian) nor the Free Press deemed it 
worthy of reporting, even when the sta- 
tion opened on Oct, 5, and none of the 
American TV Guides list the broadcasts. 

Observer 

Detroit 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Your analysis of the situation in Rho- 
desia, in your Political-Philosophic Let- 
ter on Africa, is excellent. The Kissinger 
packet cannot be accepted. Kissinger has 
put Britain in a difficult position, and all 
sections of the Labour movement are 
closing their eyes to the situation. They 
will be forced to open their eyes very 
soon. The point you make about oppres- 
sion in Africa wearing a white face is a 
telling one. The movement must be com- 
pelled to take it up. 

Mar xist-Hu m anis t 
Scotland 

Editor’s Note: Send for complete list of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosoph- 
ic Letters. (See ad, p. 7) 

Enclosed is payment for two sets of 
the small kit on China you have offered. 
We hope that the mess now going on 
in China finally jolts people to reality. 
Maoism has been a reactionary tendency, 
vulgarly materialist and mechanistic in 
its orientation, thereby having nothing to 
do with Marxism. 

Intellectual 

Montreal 

I have no sympathy for either side in 
the power struggle going on in China, 
since both are factions of a ruling class 
that will continue to make the workers 
work harder and harder. But I am dis- 
gusted with the way in which the “mod- 
erates” are discrediting Chiang Ching, 
Mao’s widow, the supposed leader of the 
“radicals.” 

They seem to be spending little time 
attacking her political positions and 
much on her personality, especially cer- 
tain “female” characteristics. They have 
described her as a nagging wife who 
bothered Mao about money all the time, 
calling him “hen peeked.” She is pic- 
tured ats badgering him and disobeying 
him when they had disagreements — and 
there is no possibility that she was en- 


titled to have” a political disagreement 
with him. 

I wonder what the feminists who think 
China represents true equality for women 
will do with this. 

• Feminist 
Neyv York 

* 3*C * 

The election that made Carter the new 
president shows something new for bur 
age. Much like the 1870s wherein there 
was a drive to get a large Black power 
base, the politicians of the 1970s have 
recognized the need for Black political 
power. The question is will it reflect the 
thoughts and feelings of the Black mass- 
es? When we see the Black Caucuses 
and Black leadership in general giving 
their blessings to Kissinger’s forays in 
southern Africa — efforts to stem the 
tide of revolt initiated by Black youth 
in Soweto and Johannesburg — it seems 
unlikely that the “Black power” mongers, 
Black or white, are going to listen to the 
cries from below. 

Black Intellectual 
Los Angeles 

* * * . ; 

The election of S. I. Hayakawa to be 
California’s next Senator and the defeat 
of Proposition 14 has distressed many - 
people here. Hayakawa’s (history has 
been bad enough — breaking a student 
strike at San Francisco State University 
in the late 60’s. But added to that, his 
campaign statements while running for 
the Senate were absolutely fascistic. He’s 
for ending the minimum wage laws, and 
repealing the laws against child labor, 
so that employers could hire children at 
.low wages. 

In my view, racism against Chicanos 
also helped defeat 14 and Tunney. After 
the elections a popular San Francisco 
columnist said that the sponsors of Pro- 
position 13 — an initiative to legalize dog 
racing, which also last— and 14 should 
get together next time to sponsor an ini- 
tiative to legalize the racing of Mexicans. 
That remark brought several Chicano 
community groups out in front of the 
Chronicle’s doors the next morning to call 
for a boycott of the paper. 

If every union member had voted Yes 
on 14, it would have passed. If we don’t 
start to overcome all forms of racism 
here, any progressive movement, is going 
to have a tough time growing. 

14 Volunteer 
Oakland 
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Members of King Movement march in Marquette Park. 


Chicago, 111. — I was proud to participate in a 
freedom ride with the Martin Luther King Move- 
ment Coalition on Oct. 30 to Marquette Park, the 
latest symbol of Chicago’s racism. This ride was 
the culmination of more than 30 marches to the 
park over the summer, during which women, 
children and men were met with bricks and 
bottles thrown by Nazis and the KKK, with the 
support of the local police. 

We had tried to march re the park on Oct. 9, but 
the police illegally stopped us from crossing the street 
in front of our headquarters. (See News & Letters, No- 
vember, 1976.) As Rev. A. I. Dunlap, a spokesman for 
the Coalition said, “The Bureau of Streets and Sanita- 
tion categorically refused our request for a permit. The 


Teach-in exposes Latin terror 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Hundreds of people, many of 
them Spanish-speaking, attended a “Teach-In on Terror 
in. Latin America,” Nov. 15-18, at the University of Mich- 
igan. The four days included workshops, films, and pan- 
els. I attended several sessions, and was disappointed 
both in the general lack of a broad political-philosophic 
framework which would help us see the connection be- 
tween torture in South American prisons and the deter- 
iorating condition of our own American life, and in the 
greater attention given at the conference to both torture 
and terror rather than the ever-continuous revolt of the 
Latin-American masses, and the revolt of the Latino/ 
Chicano community here in the U.S. 

A speaker at one workshop, on “Anti-Semitism in 
Latin America,” so lacked a total view of liberation, 
that', while rightly mentioning anti-Semitism among the 
Left, concluded that the Left was now a greater threat 
to Latin-American Jews than the right-wing dictator- 
ships! (See “Our Life and Times”, page 8.) 

We were urged to sign petitions and write to our 
Congnissmen protesting the torture of Chilean prisoners 
— and I support signing petitions, but is that enough? 
Can we forget the direct role the American government 
played in the coup that overthrew the democratic co- 
alition? i 

That others felt as I did was evident at the speeches 
of both Isabel Letelier and Isabel Allende, when the audi- 
ence broke out in loud and spontaneous applause at pre- 
cisely those (few) points when the connection was made 
between terror in Latin America and the needed Amer- 
ican revolution here at home. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page I) 

v liam Mazey is the lawyer defending the union. (See 
story, p. 2). 

I have been a union person since early in 1943 but 
I never was so ashamed of the union before. These 
women were in such bad shape — one had injured her 
Shoulder, one had a leg injury that put her in a brace 
and on crutches, and another hurt her back sp badly 
she faces a lifetime of wearing a brace. 

UNION IGNORES GRIEVANCES 

All this happened while they worked as truck drivers 
and vending service attendants for ARA at Great Lakes 
Steel. And these women had written many grievances 
to their local union and never heard anything from them. 
One woman told me that after her accident, the com- 
pany put a man on her job and he was on it about two 
weeks and had the same accident she had. 

Mazey talked about these women as though they 
were not human — not mentioning the condition they 
were in or the misery and suffering they had gone 
through. I told Mazey I hoped the women would win. 
He said I did not understand, that things are not the 
same as they were many years ago. 

So now all of the Big Three have agreed to contracts 
with the UAW and not one mentions speed-up, safety 
or health and working conditions. 

When I first went into the plant, when a worker got 
hurt, practically every worker in the shop knew about 
it and hell would be raised until something was done 
about it the same day. Now workers get hurt and nobody 
pays any attention to it because it happens so often. 
That is how far the union has gone downhill, because 
little by little it has separated itself from what we face 
on the line every day. 

/ There was a time when the union fought for our 
human rights, but no more. We just can’t let this go 
on without losing everything we are as human beings, 
as well as losing our health and limbs to the speed of 
production. This is what we have to stop, pnd stop soon. 


Chicago Park District allowed us to peacefully assem- 
ble in a predominantly Black park, but refused to issue 
us a permit to go to Marquette Park . . . Mayor Daley 
refused to condemn the violence in the area and meet 
with members of the King Movement.” 

Our bus had a banner pasted on both sides that read 
“Freedom Ride 1976.” As we drove through the Black 
community singing freedom songs, I was struck by the 
horrible truth that a freedom ride is necessary in 1976 
in a Northern city just to be able to walk through a 
park without being molested. It just shows how far 
backward we have gone in human rights. 

When we reached Marquette Park it was rainy and 
empty. We marched around the park with our signs 
shouting freedom slogans. We felt it was quite a victory. 

The King Movement has gotten little support from 
other Civil Rights groups and are, in fact, the only group 
fighting the Nazis in Chicago. Rev. E. Jackson, of the 
King Movement, explains the reluctance of the Civil 
Rights leaders: “Whereas the so-called Civil Rights 
leaders have achieved their position and status from 
the mass movement of the poor, the disenfranchised, 
the disinherited, dishonored Black, white, and Chicano, 
these leaders are now saying that marching is obsolete. 

“They are now saying that direct confrontation with 
oppressive forces in the government should be stopped 
or cooled. They are in error because the world is march- 
ing. In Rhodesia, in Angola and in South Africa millions 
are marching for redress of grievances, freedom and 
control of their destiny. We say to those so-called Civil 
Rights leaders that their insight, their historical per- 
spective of people’s right to protest peacefully, their 
vision has been distracted by the glare of thirty pieces 
of silver.” 

The idea of a freedom ride inspired all of us, not 
only because it was successful but because of its his- 
torical tradition. The King Movement is determined to 
continue to fight racism in Chicago and not only in Mar- 
quette Park, but in schools, the health care system, the 
realty companies and wherever racism raises its ugly 
head. I am sure the Freedom Bus will roll again through 
the streets of Chicago. 

— Marxist-Hum anist 
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Canadian AIM holds vigil 
to stop Peltier extradition 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Members of Canadian AIM (American Indian Move- 
ment) and supporters came from all across Canada to 
Ottawa, Ontario, to participate in two rallies on Nov. 
7 and 8. The first was a memorial to Nelson Small Legs, 
Jr., an Indian from the Peigan Reserve, Alberta, who 
took his life last May to protest the living conditions 
of the Natives of southern Canada. 

The second activity was a 24-hour vigil to try to 
stop the extradition from Canada of Leonard Peltier, 
a Native of the U.S. He is wanted by the FBI, allegedly 
in connection with the murder of the two FBI agents 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation on June 25, 1975. 

In talking to a friend who took part in these rallies, 
two aspects struck me as important to our movement 
for freedom. 


WOMEN EXCLUDED FROM DECISIONS 

Because there is always a conflict about the role 
of women in our movement, I was concerned about the 
part the women played in these activities. My friend 
said that the women didn’t take part in any of the 
decision-making for the group during this time. At one 
point, one of the women said that they were tired of 
being pushed to the background. She said that the 
women would march with the men to the American 
Embassy, not six paces behind them. The man she 
was talking to told her disgustedly that she could march 
anywhere she wanted to. 

He clearly didn't take her protest seriously. Those 
men spent two days talking about Natives’ rights of self- 
determination and freedom without caring how the 
women in that movement felt. 

We know from history that traditionally in some 
tribes women held responsible leadership positions. 
Women contributed to the strength of the movement at 
the occupation of Wounded Knee in 1973. The Indian 
movement will never be a true movement for freedom 
until the men in it accept the fact that women must 
be able to take part in it creatively and responsibly. 

SPIRITUALISM” AND POLITICS 

The other aspect I was interested in was the kind of 
“spiritualism” demonstrated and talked about during 
these activities. One man said that AIM was both a 
spiritual and political movement. He said that the 
traditional pipe ceremony and the traditional singing 
and drumming gave the people strength to deal with 
the realities of present Native existence in this society. 

They talked about problems in every aspect of our 
lives, from the kidnapping of Native children by white 
people to the hunting and fishing rights of Natives. They 
talked about the welfare system and how it affects 
US' and how the Mackenzie Valley pipeline would affect 
the Natives of northern Canada if it is allowed to be 
built. One man compared our situation to that of the 
Natives of Rhodesia. He talked about our mutual need 
for self government and self-determination. 

Their last act was to inarch to the American Em- 
bassy where they sang and danced to the AIM song, 
rather than demonstrate at the nearby Justice Ministry 
where the decision to extradite Peltier would be made. 
They said by their actions that the problems for Peltier 
started in the United States, and that if he went back 
there his life would be worth little. I think their actions 
showed a total understanding of why they were there. 

In other words, “spiritualism”, as these people see 
it, involves looking to the future to deal with the prob- 
lems that we face, in this society, not in trying un- 
realistically to get off by ourselves to live the way 
we think it ideally should be. This kind of spiritualism 
makes us see that we ourselves must fight for our free- 
dom rather than wait for it to be handed to us. It is 
a kind of spiritualism to be proud of and for this reason 
needs to include the creativity of all the members of our 
movement — women as well as men. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS . . . 

Two New Books from Charles Kerr Publishers 

IUCY PARSONS , AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY 

by Carolyn Ashbaugh 
Paper — $3.95 Cloth — $10.00 

HAYMARKET REVISITED 
by William Adelman 
Paper $2.95 

Now available through News & Letters: 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207 
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Detroit schools force students to wear I.D.s 


TWO WORLDS 


Detroit, Mich. — There is a controversy in the 
Detroit schools over the matter of I.D. cards. 
I.D. cards were a majpr issue last year, but when 
students refused to wear them, as ordered, the 
matter was, though not forgotten, not stressed. 
Now, however, the whole matter is on the scene 
again. School Superintendent Arthur Jefferson 
has now ordered that every student in the De- 
troit high schools must wear an I.D. card. 

You must wear the card on your coat when coming 
in school, then transfer it to your clothes, then to your 
coat again when you leave. When one student com- 
plained to her teacher about wearing the I.D.’s, the 
teacher responded that she shouldn’t complain and 
“should be glad that at least the pictures were in color”. 

The rule for wearing the cards is now in the Student 
Code of Conduct. One student at Western High said they 

CUNY aid cuts hit minorities 

New York, N.Y. — With the imposition of tuition at 
the City University (CUNY) this year, students are 
angered at the way the state has denied financial aid 
to many Blacks, Latinos, and poor students who are most 
affected by the new fees. 

When the battle to preserve free tuition was waged 
last year, the administration always promised that any 
students who couldn’t afford tuition would get financial 
aid. But this term the state decided that students must 
be enrolled in four non-remedial courses in order to 
get aid. 

This ruling was meant to hurt the open admissions 
and SEEK students, many of whom are forced to take 
several remedial courses by the school. And the admin- 
istration well knows that open admissions and SEEK 
students are concentrated at heavily Black and Latino 
campuses like City College, Bronx Community, Hostos, 
and Medgar Evers. 

The students forced to take remedial courses for 
“deficient” high school education had their requests for 
financial aid Either denied or ignored. Then out of the 
blue the state decided this week that students can count 
remedial courses toward the four course minimum re- 
quired to get aid. 

One student said, “I applied for aid over three months 
ago, and they told me I should get some assistance. But 
the term is already half over and I haven’t heard a word 
from them. So I’ve had to get a job. It’s like what al- 
ways happens, the bureaucracy messes things up.” 

Another student at City College said that the lines 
at the financial aid office are only getting larger as the 
term wears on, because many students taking such rem- 
edial courses were never told of the state’s restrictions, 
keeping them totally in the dark. 

The figures show that with the new cuts and the elim- 
ination of many courses, many minority students are al- 
ready being forced out of school. 

— CUNY student 

French-Canadians win victory 

(Continued from Page 1) 

This is what one Quebecoise woman told us: “Right 
now the big problem is to get back on our feet econo- 
mically and to have an honest government for a change. 
The Liberals were totally corrupt. The province now 
has a deficit of $1.3 billion, not including the Olympics 
which almost doubles that amount. We can’t expect any 
help from the federal government! The Parti Quebecois 
is ours, it is financed by the small contributions of the 
members, not by the big companies. Financing is a very 
crucial question. 

“As members we also have to keep an eye on 
the people we’ve elected if we are to get things we need. 
We may not necessarily separate from Canada, but we 
will if we have to. The English-Canadians depend on us 
for their cultural survival and they know it. Otherwise 
they would simply be absorbed into the U.S. This is 
their last chance to decide what sort of equal relation- 
ship they want with us.” 

A Native North American in Quebec said this: “I 
hope that this will be a new hope for us. For one 
thing, maybe we won’t have to close Manitou College. 
Now that the Quebecois are gaining their autonomy, 
maybe they’ll be more sympathetic to autonomy for 
Native peoples in Quebec. If not, they’ll hear from us!” 

In the last three elections the Liberals have run 
incredible scare campaigns against the P.Q. In 1970 it was 
front-page pictures of armoured trucks carrying money 
out of Quebec. In the “Stolen Election” of 1973 it was 
“gerrymandering” which conveniently gave the P.Q. 
only 6 of the 110 seats, though they won over 34 percent , 
of the vote. 

This time the Liberals pulled out all the stops. This 
time former Minister Bryce Mackasey and millionaire 
Richard Bronfman issued dire warnings of companies 
fleeing Quebec. Bourassa even went to the extreme of 
publishing “anti-clerical and immoral” poetry by his 
local district opponent, Gerald Godin— a well-known 
writer. The “public” wasn't “shocked.” Godin won any- 
way, and Bourassa lost even his own seat. 

Discontent and crisis, social and economic, are also 
deepening in English-Canada. The latter ’70s are going 
to be an exciting era in North America. 


were told that if a security guard caught a student 
without an I.D. on, he/she could be expelled, but if the 
police caught a student (police were added to patrol 
schools last year) then he/she could be fined $25! If 
you are kicked out of school you can’t come back with- 
out having a parent/counselor conference. 

Notices were sent home to parents of students, which 
the parents had to sign saying that they would make 
sure their children wore the I.D. cards. 

At another high school in Detroit, Redford, a stu- . 
dent told me that her friend had her pictures taken but 
they were somehow lost. She then had a second set 
taken to make up for the first lost set. The first set 
then turned up later in the counselor’s office. 

The counselor called the girl down to the office and 
told her that because she had too many pictures taken, 
she was going to have to pay one dollar for the extra 
set, because students were only entitled to one set. The 
girl walked out of her office saying she wouldn’t pay a 
cent and was going to bring in her parents. The matter 
is not yet resolved. 

Keeping- in mind that this is a school, and students 
should learn— what are they learning: prison-like condi- 
tions where every move is planned and dictated. How 
can students possibly develop their imaginations, enjoy 
school, (like they’re supposed to), be creative and have 
freedom joi expression under these conditions? They 
-certainly are being prepared for our society as it now 
exists. Do as you’re told and ask no questions or be 
beaten down by the system. 

Gary Tyler rally: for whom? 

by Jim Mills 

I attended a fund-raising rally for Gary Tyler in 
Detroit on Oct. 30. Gary Tyler is a Black Louisiana high 
school youth who was framed and sentenced to death 
for allegedly killing a white student who was in a racist 
mob assaulting the school bus Gary was on. 

Although working for Gary Tyler’s freedom was the 
theme of the rally, the impression one got from the 
groups organizing the rally— the Student Coalition Against 
Racism (SCAR) and-the Committee to Free Gary Tyler 
—was that they were saying that the masses of people 
moving for Gary’s freedom must join these organiza- 
tions to fulfill that goal, or at least must be organized 
specifically by them. 

The speaker from SCAR flatly stated that Gary Tyler 
must be used as a symbol of accomplishment for build- 
ing movements. A speaker from the newspaper associ- 
ated with the Committee to Free Gary Tyler stated that 
his organization was based in the schools and among 
working class youth. / And the chairwoman of the rally 
who was also from the committee asserted, “We are 
going to free Gary Tyler.” 

What was wrong in the first instance, was that Gary 
Tyler’s freedom for his sake was made subordinate to 
recruiting members for that organization. In the second, 
there was no forum for high school youth to express their 
views in their own voices at that rally. And in the third 
instance, the 200 people at the rally were delegated to 
the task that only thousands united across the country 
can hope to accomplish. 

All three cases reflect how these organizers try to 
substitute themselves and their activity for the activity, 
and the thought inherent in it, of concerned masses. 

The slate of speakers all stressed the need for some{ 
kind of unity, each realizing that lack of unity dooms any 
movement. Even though there was a diversity of tenden- 
cies represented on the platform, they still didn’t add up 
to a total viewpoint. 

For instance one speaker, the director of Focus: 
HOPE, only focused on the oppression of minorities, as 
if many whites, particularly working class, are not op- 
pressed too. Another person rooted the division between 
Black and white America in racist “conspiracies” in- 
stead of in alienating capitalist relations. (She didn’t men- 
tion Gary Tyler at all). 

Surely, the urgent need is to attract and unify as 
broad as possible an interest and activity to free Gary. 

But only a. philosophy of freedom which can effec- 
tively identify the contradictions and generate activity 
to overcome rather than live with them, will underline 
any kind of revolutionary unity. 

Ed. Note — The barbarous Angola State Prison in Louisi- 
ana holds, along with Gary Tyler, 16-year-old Johnny 
Ross, selected arbitrarily by New Orleans police to be 
framed and tortured into confessing to the rape of a 
white woman in July, 1974. Contributions' for Johnny’s 
defense can be sent to: The Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter, 1001 S. Hull St., Montgomery, Ala. 36106. 

I Just published . . . Political-Philosophic Letter No. 8 T 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 1 

"Post-Mao China: Who is Hua Kuo-feng? What t 
is Mao's Legacy? Are there any changes in 1 
global relations coming out of the People's t 
Republic of China?" 1 

$5 for entire series of 10 Letters, postpaid f 
50 cents for single Letters plus 1 5 cents postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 1900 Ei Jefferson i 
Detroit, Ml 48207 f 


(Continued from Page 5) 

WHAT IS A FACT is the disagreement on the Chou- 
Teng way of carrying out a Five Year Plan, and a long- 
range 20-year Plan to make China a global economic 
power. The campaign against Teng was really an attack 
on Chou En-Jai. The Chinese masses evidently had felt 
all along that Chou En-lai had escaped an unnatural 
death by dying a natural death. Thus, the April 1976 
demonstration was the first spontaneous one since the 
Cultural Revolution and it was in opposition to the new 
rulers. Chiang Ching topped that list. But Hua Kuo-feng, 
as top cop, differed not at all with Chiang in putting 
down that demonstration. The arrests were followed by 
the removal of Teng. All, all — Mao himself and Chiang 
Ching and Hua Kuo-feng— were as one when it came 
to hitting out against the Chinese masses. 

No doubt Chiang had been viewing herself as leader- 
ship ever since the Cultural Revolution started and Mao 
had chosen her to head the Arts. With Chen Po-ta and 
Chang, she had become overseer of the Cultural Revo- 
lution, though all had to work under the slogan: “Learn 
from the Army.” 

Whether or not the Army thought Chiang bad any- 
thing to contribute — and that is very doubtful indeed— 
surely Mao gave her such illusions. In any case, she 
thought herself so important and, like Mao, so distrust- 
ful of anyone else, that without telling either Mao or 
the Central Committee, she chose a Western historian, 
Roxahne Witke,(3) to pour her heart out to. It was the 
beginning of the end of her, not because the present 
ruling clique is using it against her and concocting a 
story of “betrayal of state secrets,” but because Mao, 
judging bv all he did to more worthy successors like 
Liu and Lin, would have resented any Ego parading 
him or herself as the new type of person to emerge out 
of China . . 

* ❖ * 

TANTALIZING IS THE fact that just before the 
removal of Teng (but when the campaign against him 
was already in full swing), there was such total con-i 
centration against “capitalist roaders” that Mao once 
again (March 10, 1976) pinpointed the struggle as one 
within the Communist Party: “A socialist revolution is 
being conducted without knowing where the bourgeoisie 
are. They are in the Communist Party.” 

Now, however, foreign policy is brought into the 
campaign against “the. gang of four”:, “At the interna- 
tional level, it was planning to jettison the principle of 
proletarian internationalism and capitulate to imperial- 
ism.” Whether Hua Kuo-feng and his cohorts meant to 
include “social imperialism,” meaning Russia, was not 
clear ... 

There has always been no small amount of ambiv- 
alence on the question thrown in, most deliberately, 
throughout Mao’s campaign of “Russia is Enemy No. 1.” 
That was so during periods when all of the actual ac- 
tivity and relations seemed to favor the U.S. The fact 
that they want to have it both ways is pure Big Power 
politicking. We must instead see what flows logically 
from Mao’s legacy. The fact that one can interpret the 
“Will” (no matter which Will one chooses) any way 
one pleases, testifies to one thing and one thing only, 
and it is not just a question of what the interpreter says. 
Rather it is the many gaping lacunae in Mao’s heritage! 

* # # 

WHAT IS OF THE essence is not that he has not 
designated any one, single or collectively, as the “in- 
heritors. It is that he has stripped all — and not only 
those he physically eliminated— of any actual roots in 
the Chinese Revolution, or its philosophy. Thus, it is not 
only those that he had first designated as “closest com- 
rade-in-arms”— first Liu Shao-chi, as Party, then Lin 
Piao as Army— and then called traitors. It is that all 
history has been so rewritten that none exists with any 
historic past. Since the elimination was achieved not 
via an open struggle of “two lines” that had equal ac- 
cess, if not to the mass media, at least to the “cadres” 
of the Party, or the Army, or the State, but via declar- 
ing them to be “capitalist roaders,” and to have “al- 
ways” been that, there is no history other than that of 
Mao and Mao alone. 

In a word, there is no history of the Chinese masses 
except as an abstraction. The history of the Chinese 
revolution is the Thought of Mao. None who now fight 
for the mantle have roots in either . 


(i) 


( 2 ) 


(5) 


The most complete quotes in English from what Chiang Chinq 
circulated appear in Victor Zorza's "Mao's Last Will and Testa- 
ment (Manchester Guardian, 1 1-7-76). 

The New York Times reports (9-30-76, 10-14-76) are from Honq 
Kong, the Toronto Globe and Mail does date from Peking, but 
I found the most thorough of the official press to be the one 
in the Le Monde section of the Manchester Guardian (10-31-76) 
See also the article by Merle Goldman (Christian Science Moni- 
tor, 10-21-76), and "The Coming Power Struggle" bv Tiziano 
Terzani (La Republica, Rome), excerpted in. Atlas Report, No- 
vember 1976. 

Presently Roxanne Witke, whose "biography" of Chiang Ching, 
or whatever she -will call .the book when it is finally published, 
has been appearing on the "talk shows," stressing how secret 
all her meetings were. 


We regret our error last issue in not including, 
along with excerpts from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
critical commentary on Bill Harrell’s essay in 
Paunch, the title of Harrell’s article — “Marx and 
Critical Thought”; and the address where readers 
could obtain copies of the issue itself: Paunch, 123 
Woodward Ave., Buffalo, New York 14214. Copies 
are S3 each. , 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Neo-Nazi movement in Argentina spearheads murder and terror 


The return of Juan Peron to power in Argentina 
in 1973, after his exile, was a major factor in the 
surfacing of what is now a rising neo-Nazi move- 
ment, using this country as its base to print and 
distribute Nazi books, pamphlets and other propa- 
ganda throughout the world. 

Since World War II, Argentina has been a refuge 
for escaping German Nazis who helped form the 
many anti-Semitic fascist youth organizations — the 
Argentine Anti-Communist Alliance; the National 
Restoration Guard; the Tacuara Group, which 
spawns terrorism; the Nationalist Liberation Alli- 
ance of Juan Queralito, which serves as teacher of 
the new fascist groups that have emerged under the 
military dictatorship. 

The late Catholic priest, Julio Meinville, was a 
noted anti-Zionist, authoring the book, The Jew in 
the Mystery of History, an anti-Semitic work now in 
its fifth edition. Also, former government minister 


Spain 


The illegal trade unions flexed their muscles in 
a nationwide 24-hour general strike in Spain, on Nov. 
12, which was supported by 500,000 workers. In 
Madrid and Barcelona over 400' workers werd ar- 
rested. They were protesting a wage freeze and de- 
manding the release of political and trade union 
leaders. 

Recently there have been strikes of construction 
workers in northern- Spain; dock workers closed the 
Port of Bilbao; olive oil processors struck in Vigo; 
teachers in Asturias, and mailmen and bus drivers 
in Madrid went on strike. 

New unions are emerging, including the Workers 
Commissions, dominated by the Communist Party, 
and the General Union of Workers dominated by 
the Socialist Party. Dissension" in the Workers Com- 
missions has come from those to the left of the 
Communists, who accuse the Communists of at- 
tempted purges. Communist purges during the Span- 
ish Civil War are still too fresh in the minds of 
Spanish workers to let them get away with it. 

The Spanish government, despite recent reforms, 
is still the regime left by Franco. Unions are still 
illegal. Trotskyists and Maoists were rounded up by 
police in the days before the 24-hour general strike, 
and the convention of the Socialist Workers Party 
’ scheduled to meet in Madrid was banned to satisfy 
the right wing of the government. 

Right wing “commandos” have been raiding 
bookstores throughout Spain, bombing the stores and 
burning books by labor and Marxist authors. It has 


Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, writing under the name 
Hugo Wast, has had new editions of his two anti- 
Jewish novels issued in Buenos Aires. 

The targets of the new fascists include not only 
Jews (over one million live in Argentina), but also 
leftists, Masons and the Catholic Church. But Jews 
remain their prime target, with bombs being set 
off in Jewish neighborhoods and Jewish stores. 

The military dictatorship of Argentina under 
General Jorge Videla admits that anti-Semitism is 
prevalent in the junta but does nothing to stop it, 
being far more concerned about wiping out the 
“left.” The police and the military are conducting 
open warfare against the Peronist Montoneros and 
the Peoples Revolutionary Army. Over 100 guerrillas 
were killed in an attack on a major arsenal outside 
Quilmes. 

Despite military raids which have captured guer- 
rilla arms factories and killed many of the leaders, 


become so bad that the National Association of Pub- 
lishers issued an angry protest against the armed 
thugs who have been raiding for years without the 
arrest of a single person. 

Two weeks ago a gang of plainclothes police as- 
saulted journalists and lawyers involved in a trial 
of five police inspectors accused of torture. The in- 
spectors were given perfunctory sentences. 


Russia 


Twenty-two dissidents were jailed for 15 days in 
Moscow for demanding written notification of how 
long it would be before they could leave the coun- 
try. One of those arrested, Vladimir Slepak, is a 
physicist who has been waiting for seven years. 

It was apparently a rash of telegrams of support 
from the U.S., including Jimmy Carter and Edward 
Kennedy during the, election campaign, which helped 
secure the unprecedented release of two demonstra- 
tors, Boris Chernobyisky and Iosif Ass, who were to 
get five-year sentences for “malicious hooliganism” 
The new demonstrations by Russian Jews for the 
right to emigrate and the implementation of the 1975 
Helsinki accords come when anti-Semitism has 
reached a new disgusting level even for the Russians, 
when it comes to courting the Arab world. 

Valery Yemelyanov, an official Communist Party 
lecturer, recently told the PLO, who were being 
smashed by Russian-armed Syridns, about “world 
Zionism” that “works in a strictly secret frame- 
work” and includes “all the presidents and parlia- 
ments of the developed capitalist countries.” 


they are unable to uncover the heart of the move- 
ment — students, workers, office workers and mem- 
bers of their own armed forces, who work in small 
underground groups, strike and then return to ob- 
scurity. 

The government of the United States has done 
nothing to end the rise of fascism in Latin America 
and root out Nazi war criminals. On the contrary, 
the men who become the military dictators in every 
Latin American country are trained in the “war 
colleges” of the United States. The U.S. provides 
them with funds and arms and ignores their mur- 
derous behavior. v 

(A further analysis of anti-Semitism can be found 
in Political-Philosophic Letter #1 by Raya Dunay- 
evskaya, “The UN Resolution on Zionism— and Ide- 
ological Obfuscation Also on the Left,” available for 
50 cents from News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, MI 48207.) 


Iran 


The Iranian Students Association in Chicago, 
along with others throughout the country, held a 
vigil in front of the French Consulate on Nov. 8 to 
.protest the French government’s collusion with the 
Shah’s secret police (SAVAK). An Iranian diplomat 
in France, who the students say was also a SAVAK 
agent, was killed Nov. 2. 

A group named for an Iranian revolutionary mar- 
tyr, Reza Rezaii, claimed responsibility for the 
shooting. Hie French government, however, arrested 
six members and supporters of the Confederation 
of Iranian Students, two of whom are International 
Secretaries of the Confederation. 

Members Of the Confederation are protesting be- 
cause they say the charges against the leaders are 
completely fabricated and that deportation to Iran, 
where the International Commission of Jurists esti- 
mates there are over 100,000 political prisoners being 
detained and tortured, means imprisonment, torture, 
and execution. 

On a TV interview, the Shah said SAVAK is 
active in the U.S,, with the help of the CIA, in sup- 
pressihg the Iranian Students Association. Indeed, 
the U.S. takes the lead in bolstering the Shah’s po- 
lice state — i its number one customer in arms sales, 
now up to $4 billion annually. The Shah’s arsenal is 
already so vast and sophisticated that there are over 
27,000 American military advisors in Iran to help 
him. A Senate report in August said the Shah couldn’t 
wage war “without U.S. support on a day-to-day 
basis.” 


Carter victory will not resolve problems of unemployment, racism 
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after Nixon. It has to be racism.” 

In California, the division between race and class 
was revealed in the vote for Ford, for Hayakawa to be 
Senator, and most importantly against Proposition 14, 
the initiative put On the ballot by the United Farm 
Workers 

It went down to defeat 3 to 2, which meant that 
many, many working people voted against a labor ini- 
tiative. The leaders of agribusiness, which included very 
large companies such as Southern Pacific Railroad, In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph and a number of 
oil companies, chose to take the ground of access to 
private property— the fact that union organizers would 
be given access rights in order to talk to farmworkers 
before and after work and during the lunch hour. 

RIGHT TO ORGANIZE REAL ISSUE 

There is in fact no other way to really organize a 
farm which is so spread out. Those who fought for the 
initiative, especially Chavez and the United Farmwork- 
ers Union, accepted these grounds. The fight became 
one over whether private property was really being in- 
vaded. As a result, when workers, especially white 
workers, went into the voting booth, they could again 
fool themselves that they were voting on private prop- 
erty, rather than voting on the rights of lower paid 
workers, who are in the vast majority Brown and 
Black, to organize themselves. 

When my industry, auto, was organized in the 1930s, 
and there were the sitdown strikes, no workers thought 
that the auto companies had a private property right 
over the machines and the factory itself that was above 
the Tight of working people to form a union. The work- 
ers occupied the factory to show what they thought of 
that private property! Have the working people today 
forgotten that lesson? 

When we saw the governor and other officials all 
for Proposition 14, and all the "Yes on 14” bumper 
stickers, we fooled ourselves that the .initiative would 
win, even though it was being fought on the growers’ 
ground. But we were wrong. If the ground chosen had 
been the correct one, that of the right of low-paid, un- 
organized workers in this country, a high percentage of 


whom are minorities, to organize themselves, then the 
working people would have had to make a choice on 
the real issue of class and race. Again it was the Black 
workers who recognized this best. One said to me, 
“Look what private property has done to the white 
man’s mind.” 

The defeat of Proposition 14 no doubt contributed 
to the election of the extreme right-winger Hayakawa. 
But it was a shock nonetheless. Not only has he been 
against youth and minorities with his attacks on the 
student body at San Francisco State University, whose 
president he was in the late 1960s, but his proposal for 
a substantial lowering of wages for youth is viciously 
anti-labor. And his remarks about how the internment 
camps for the Japanese during , the Second World War 
helped them to assimilate, were racist to the core. 
CARTER NO ANSWER 

Now that Carter is elected, the problem of unemploy- 
ment and the economy will not disappear. They are part 
of our system whether headed by a Ford -or now by 
a Carter. 

Carter promised to lower the rate of unemployment, 
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but where is he going to find the jobs? Look at General 
Motors, where we have just gotten another contract 
pushed on us. Since the ’73 contract, GM has automated 
some 60,00# jobs away, out of a total of 450,000. This 
is happening time and time again so that the army of 
unemployed has become a permanent feature of this 
society. 

Meanwhile those of us who do have a job work 
under conditions out of our control. At my plant we 
have been working 10 and 11 hours a day since coming 
back to work on the new model. We don’t have any 
control over when we go home, or under what condi- 
tions of speed-up, or health and safety we will be 
working. 

Neither Carter nor the Democrats have anything 
to say about that. Far from being concerned about our 
working conditions, they are in fact only concerned with 
productivity, increasing the U.S.’s gross national prod- 
uct. That in turn comes from more automation, more 
speed-up, more sweat from us as workers. Neither the 
employed nor the unemployed will find any fundamental 
changes in. going from Ford to Carter. 

MORE OF THE SAME 

In foreign affairs, everything Carter has said so far 
has indicated his willingness to continue the general 
line that Nixon and Ford have taken. His remarks on 
the Panama Canal were as offensive to the Latin Amer- 
ican people and their right for self-determination as 
Ford’s policy. That attitude will no doubt be present 
globally. 

■The question of where we are going in the future 
does not rest in the hands of a Carter. It rests in our 
own hands. Leaps to freedom have come when working 
people — women and men, Black and white, organized 
and unorganized — have united, as in the birth of the 
CIO. When divided we will only have the very narrow 
choice of Hie ballot box, always the lesser of Hie evils. 

Meanwhile the real issues of how we labor and live 
continue to go unanswered. Or more precisely, are an- 
swered by those who make us labor and not by those 
of us who labor. Only when we decide what happens 
at the point of production through our own thought will 
any real changes occur. 



